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Tuere are portions of history, as there are 
portions of life, on which mankind would wish 
that the gates were closed, and the whole 
scene of early errors and crimes shut out for 
ever. 

Of all the calamitous portions of British his- 
tory, we should pronounce the reign of the first 
Charles to be pre-eminently that one whose 
memory might be most wisely extinguished, 
as at once the most useless and the most un- 
happy; the most uneheered by striking dis- 
plays of individual virtue or national integrity ; 
the deepest in wanton guilt, the fiercest in the 
extremes of licentiousness and fanaticism, and 
altogether the most unfertile in even those 
harsh and tardy fruits of experience, which the 
folly of the fathers sometimes supplies for the 
wisdom of the children. But political zealotry 
has neither fears nor feelings; and it is pecu- 
liarly on this portion of our history that parti- 
zanship delights to dwell. The battles of the 

al civil war are fought over again with rest- 
less animosity; and the leaders of the two 
great parties who then tore the state in sunder, 
and truth would call common conspira- 


tors epee the Constitution, are alternately 
ri 


desc as stained with every vice—and ex- 
amples of every heroic and Christian quality 
under heaven. 

Laud was one of the most distinguished 
figures of this time of tumult ; and no man be- 
low the throne concentered on his head more 
of the panegyric and the libel of party. But 
the world grew weary of this perpetual per- 
version of the truth; and Laud was at length 
dismissed, with the doubtful verdict of having 
meant both more good and evil than he had ta- 
lents or opportunities to realize. The subject 
has been Jately brought once more before the 
public by two writers, whose zeal is unques- 
tionable, and*whose ability might throw consi- 
derable popular illusion round any cause. The 
eloquent author of the “ Constitutional Histo- 
ry” breaks the sleep of Laud’s grave only for 
condemnation. He summons a ee of unmi- 
tigated evil, and charges it with the havoc and 
treason that turned England into a sepulchre. 
The not less eloquent reate solicits back 
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the spirit from that loftier region, where the 
martyr and the saint repose; unhesitatingly 
turns the episcopal mantle into the investiture 
of light, and lays on the mitred brow the halo of 
inextinguishable fortitude and immaculate vir- 
tue. Both are in error. 

Mr. Lawson next comes; and, to decide the 
controversy, raises Laud as he lived; places 
him in our presence,a man ; and demands that 
his claims on posterity shall be tried again. 
But this diligent and intelligent writer would 
have more wisely spared himself and his sub-* 
ject. The memory of Laud is of that class 
which is most honoured where it is least re- 
vived. 

Laud was bold, learned, and loyal; three 
noble qualities, which, in happier times, mig 
have made him a benefactor to his countrys” 
But he had one vice, his nature was a 
and the times fatally offered to this vice, the 
temptation that dissolved and perverted all his 
higher tendencies; turned the chief friend of 
the throne into its betrayer; the firmest lead- 
er of the Chureh into its overthrower; and the 
most fearless defender of the Constitution into 
the man whose hand tore it limb from limb, and 
scattered it among the wolves and dogs of fa- 
naticism. 

An idle impression has been long propagated, 
that the Chureh of England poo am. its ho- 
nour involved in the defence of Laud. No im- 
pression can be more groundless. The Church 
of England relies upon a loftier authority than 
that of a being so mingled of strength and» 
weakness as man. It is not to be wounded 
through the sides of man. It acknow 
the feebleness of Cranmer, and points to hi 
tergiversation as a perpetual warning against 
self-confidence ; it abnors the capricious cruelty 
and tyrannical spoliation of Henry; it shrinks 
from all participation in the violence of that 
mad multitude, who, on the outbreak of the 
Reformation, so often stained the Scriptures 
with civil slaughter; in the same wise and ele- 
vated feeling, it abandons Laud to judgment, _ 
and disdains to turn its altar into an asylum 
for fugitives from the natural tribunals of man- 
kind. In the gorgeous phraseology of 
writers, “‘ The Church standeth not on fortune’s 
wheel, though it be of gold; nor saileth on the 
ever moving waves of man’s fancy’ The 
daughter of Bim who is tobe worshipped alone 
in spirit and in truth,—her way, her life and 
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not the Icarus-wings that dread the fulness of 
the sunshine ; but rejoiceth in the glory of the 
heavens. And as she hath ascended in the 
sight of God and his holy angels, without the 
help of man ; so neither by the crimes of man 
shall she be deadened and pulled down again.” 

We impute no motive of this kind to Mr. 
Lawson. But it is palpable that he has under- 
_ taken the history of the unfortunate Arch- 

bishop ia the character not of a judge but of a 
pleader. His whole work is a defence. He 
can discover no crime in his client: the utmost 
that he will allow is some irregularity, less 
touching on guilt than a dinguieod virtue. 
this object he has applied a great deal of la- 
bour, as such a purpose unquestionably demand- 
ed; he has ited authorities on all hands 
with singular activity; and has had all the 
merit of diligence on one side. But this is not 
history ; for history is impartiality, not cham- 
pionship: and as we have long conceived a 
different view of the period, we shall give a 
slight sketch of it, such as our limits allow. 

he disturbances of the reign of Charles 

found their origin in the reign of his father. 
Elizabeth had fought the battles of the Protes- 
tant faith during her whole life, and James re- 
ceived the Engl; 
of security. But he was the son of a mother 
of the exiled religion, and his accession to the 


British throne raised the hopes of party to the | 
The king's ad- | 


most extravagant exaltation. 
dress to his first parliament seemed to justify 
those hopes. 

* | find,” said he, “three religions within my 
realm: that by law established; the Catholic, 
or, more properly, the Popish; and the Puri- 


tans, a sect Jurking within the bowels of the | ‘ . 
gre and short-sighted wisdom, which seems 


Church.” On these heads he harangued with 
the usual! prolixity of the day ; closing with the 
declaration, that “as he looked upon the Ro- 


man Catholic to be the Mother Church, though | 
tainted with various blemishes and corruptions, | 


it was his wish to abolish all rigorous statutes 
and he chose the wrong one. 


against its members, and to meet them half- 
way in any fair scheme of reunion.” 

his speech was the firebrand: it roused at 
once the passions and the fears of every great 
party in the land. The Puritans, already a 
very powerful body in the Commons, dreaded 
and scorned what they termed the weakness, 
impolicy, and treachery of bringing the de- 
clared enemies of their mode of belief into con- 
tact with the Legislature. The Episcopal Pro- 
testants and more moderate and intelligent 
ranks, deprecated the unnecessary disturbance 
of that great Elizabethan polity, under which 
the country had gone on so long in magnificent 
prosperity. The Roman Catholics felt them- 
selves cast down from the height on which 
they deemed the throne in their actual posses- 
sion; and all men cgntemplated some tremen- 
dons struggle for the mastery. 

_The first blow was attempted by the adhe- 
rents of Rome. The Gunpowder Plot of 1605 
is familiar to the readers of English his- 
tory to be now detailed. But, if it proceeded 
from but a small portion of the disappointed 
pert. and if the great body of the English 

oman Catholics would have shrunk from so 


atrocious a means of ambition or revenge,—its 
countenance by foreign authorities, the unde- 


To | 


sh crown in the highest state | 
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niable intercourse of priests and other Romish 
agents with the conspirators, the previous ab- 
solution of those men of blood, and the ho- 
nour in which their memories were held b 
party, formidably connected the crime wit 
Rome. The character of the conspirators was 
peculiar: they were not common assassins, but 
calm bigots, who contemplated the destruction 
of heretic life on principle;—they had taken 
the sacrament on the plot; their doubts on the 
innocence of destroying their friends with their 
enemies in the explosion, had been argued 
down by a missionary, Garnet the Jesuit: and 
the Romish multitude were taught to believe 
that the remains of this traitor wrought mira- 
cles—in Spain he was even canonized as a 
martyr. 


On this event the Oath of Allegiance was 
framed, which asserts the king’s independence, 
in temporalities, of all earthly power; as the 
Oath of Supremacy had already declared him 
head in spirituals. Blackwell, the Arch-pres- 
byter (or Bishop) of the Roman Catholics in 
England, with many of his clergy, subscribed 
the Oath of Allegiance ; for whieh he was at- 
tacked by Bellarmine, the public papal advo- 
cate; was made the object of a Bull forbidding 
the Romish subjects of the King to take the 
oath: and was deposed by the Pope. 

Those were warnings that awoke the people 
of England. But they were lost on that com- 
pound of feeble knowledge, feeble resolution, 


| and feeble religion, which formed the charac- 


ter of James. Selfish and pusillanimons from 
his cradle, his first objects through life were 
centered in the prerogative: and his expedients 
for its security bore all the traits of that mea- 


to be allotted by Providence for the peculiar 


| punishment of the artificial and the heartless. 


James saw his power menaced by two great 
factions—the Popish and the Puritan. Mea- 
sures of activity were required against either ; 

Burnet charges 
him with hypocrisy from the beginning of ‘his 
reign to the end—* He lived, speaking and 
writing against Popery, and acting for it.” 
The supposed attachment of the Roman Catho- 
lies to monarchy, and the declared determina- 
tion of the Puritans to extinguish the High 
Commission Court, and other obnoxious instru- 
ments of the prerogative, soon decided the di- 
rection of the royal fears; and while the Ro- 
man Catholics were alienated by the stigma of 
nominal persecution, the Puritans were smote 
by the sternest violence of the law. 


The folly of the hypocrite is proverbial; and 
James soon discovered, that, by his persecation 
he had given force and firmness to a body, 
which neglect or indulgence would have rapid- 
ly dissolved. No quality of the human mind 
more requires perpetual excitement than en- 
thusiasm. Left to itself, the flame is extin- 
guished by its own ashes. Its force is, like the 
force of steam, nothing, if let loose into the 
common air; compressed, it shakes the solid 
globe. James saw nothing in the monarchy 
but the throne; and in the religion, but the 
mitre. He turned his vision from the heredi- 
tary, stern, and unchangeable enemies of the 
monarchy and the religion, to the transient 
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threateners of their symbols; and his unfortu- 
nate dynasty paid the price of his folly. 

The question now is not of the guilt of the 
Puritans. They were fanatics, stimulated by 
their gradual excesses into intoxication and 
madness, till they were ready for the summons 
that called them, torch in hand, to fire, like 
another Persepolis, the palace of so many 
kings. But it was of the nature of their stimu- 
lant to decay ; and the wisdom of the govern- 
ment would have been guided by the happiest 
fortune of England, in suffering the excess to 
waste itself, until reason returned and brought 
with it commonsense and Christian piety. 
Fifty years have not passed over this country 
since we saw the same frenzy, and might have 
seen the same results, but for the wise leniency 
of the state. We even had the fortunate ex- 
perience of knowing that the evil might be the 
parent of good; for the chief results of that 
burst of enthusiasm were finally discoverable 
in the improvement of the church which it had 
threatened to overthrow. No friend to the es- 
tablishment could have contemplated, without 
alarm, the clouds that had then risen with such 
menacing rapidity, from every quarter of the 
horizon, over its venerable towers. A single 
opposing blast would have shaken the whole 
misty and sullen mass into furious tempest. 
But the blast was not sent forth; and the va- 
pours, with their freight of thunders, floated 
away, dissolving into the dews, or giving new 
splendour to the face of heaven. 

The Puritans first assumed a distinct shape 
about the year 1554, when some refugees from 
the persecutions under Mary arrived at Frank- 
fort, and, with the sanction of the magistracy 
of that free city, commenced their worship in 
the French Protestant church; the only stipu- 
lations on the part of the French pastors being, 
that the refugees should sign the French con- 
fession of faith, and that they should not insist 
upon the English ceremonies. To those points 
the Puritans readily agreed, from their original 
propensity to Calvinism; and the Liturgy, the 
surplice and the responses, were given up. 
Rejecting the superintendence of bishop Scory, 
they sent invitations to the refugees in Stras- 
burg, Zurich, and Basil, the chief retreats of 
the English reformed clergy; and Knox from 
Geneva, Haddon from Strasburg, and Lever 
from Zurich, were appointed their pastors. 
But this congregation was specdily dispersed. 
The majority of the reformed clergy desiring a 
Liturgy on the model of king Edward's, Knox 
appealed to Calvin, and by his advice declared 
for a “ purer worship” than that of the king's 
Liturgy ; he was out-voted, and retired to Ge- 
neva, where he instituted that stern form of 
belief and worship, which so strongly charac- 
terizes his followers to this day. The equality 
of ministers; the joint government by laymen; 
the appointment of laymen as deacons, for the 
charitable distributions: the weekly expound- 
ings of Scripture in general meetings; the ex- 
temporary prayers; the absence of prayer at 
funerals ; and the dismissal of ministers by the 
laity,—formed the principles of this most for- 
midable body of sectarianism. 

In 1558 Mary died, to the general rejoicing 
of her people. The Frankfort congregation 
had broken up the year before; and the great 
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majority of the refugees hastened back to 
England, where their exile, and their constan- 
cy to the Protestant faith, had prepared a pow- 
erful influence for them among a people still 
shuddering at the bloody sacrifices of the Popish 
Queen. 

The national feeling found its natural repre- 
sentative in the House of Commons; and the 
first efforts of the house were directed against 
those portions of the prerogative, under which 
the horrors of the Popish reign had been most 
openly sanctioned. The High Commission 
Court was an actual Inquisition, in all things 
but the name. The Star Chamber, whose de- 
signation of a “ Court for offences beyond the 
Law,” shows its total incompatibility with free- 
dom, had been, and continued to be, the scene 
of the basest subserviency to the monarch, and 
the most cruel severities on his people. Those 
two dreadful weapons of despotic government, 
the Commons of England strove to wrest out 
of the hands of James. But in every instance 
they palpably considered them as chiefly con- 
nected with the hazards of Popery to freedom 
and religion; for every remonstrance was 
closed with a demand for the due performance 
of the existing laws against the adherents of 
Rome. James at length could find no better 
answer to the national demand, than the sum- 
mary one of dissolving the parliament. 

Yet his personal fears—the true key to his 
policy—suddenly urged him to a violence al- 
most beyond the contemplation of the Com- 
mons. The assassination of Henry IV. by Ra- 
vaillac, terrified him; and in the rashness and 
cruelty of cowardice, he instantly issued an 
order for the expulsion of the whole Popish 
priesthood from the kingdom. But this tortu- 
ous and worthless reign now hurried to a con- 
clusion; and on the 24th of March, 1624, James 
was seized with the tertian, which terminated 
his life. His character has been coloured with 
suspicious panegyric by the court-writers of his 
time ; but later history has done him stern jus- 
tice. Burnet gives him down to perpetual 
scorn, as a king whose reign was a continued 
course of unworthy practices; a man without 
manliness, fidelity, or courage; and a scholar, 
overrun with the weeds and mire of pedantry. 
Neale stigmatizes him as a swearer and a 
drunkard. To this may only be opposed the 
dubious praise of Lord Bacon, who, after lavish- 
ing on him epithets of royal and literary dig- 
nity, declares that his mind was “ like the sands 
of the sea, vast in its bulk, but small in its 
parts ;” or the pious ejaculation of Laud, “ In- 
trepidus emisit animain beatam.” But Time, 
a more impartial judge than all, has branded on 
his crown the guilt of having betrayed the illus- 


trious deposit of liberty and er a 


ed to him by Elizabeth ; and of having, by this 
crime, called down upon England the incaleu- 
lable havoc of his successor’s reign. 

We must reserve the examination of Mr. 
Lawson's book for our next number, premising 
that its research and intelligence deserve to re- 
commend it to the perusal of every one who 
takes an interest in its era. 


(To be concluded.) 
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From the Annual Obituary. 
DUGALD STEWART. 


DoGatp Stewart was the only son who 
survived the age of infancy, of Dr. Matthew 
Stewart, professor of mathematics ir the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, and of Marjory Stewart, 
daughter of Archibald Stewart, Esq. one of the 
writers to the Signet of Scotland. The object 
of this brief notice was born in the College of 
Edinburgh, on the 22d of November, 1753, and 
his health, during the first period of his life, 
was so feeble and precarious, that it was with 
more than the ordinary anxiety and solicitude 
of parents that his infancy was reared. His 
early years were spent partly in the house at 
that time attached to the mathematical chair 
of the University, and partly at Catrine, his 
father’s property in Ayrshire, to which the fa- 
mily egeey removed every summer, when 
the academical session was concluded. At the 
age of seven he was sent to the High School, 
where he distinguished himself by the quick- 
ness and accuracy of his apprehension ; and 
where the singular felicity and spirit with 
which he caught and transfused into his own 
language the ideas of the classical writers, at- 
tracted the particular remarks of his instruc- 
tors. Having completed the customary course 
ef education at this seminary, he was entered 
as a student at the College of Edinburgh. Un- 
der the immediate instruction of such a mathe- 
matician and teacher as his father, it may rea- 
dily be supposed that he made an early profi- 
ciency in the exact sciences; but the distin- 
guishing bent of his philosophical genius re- 
commended him in a still more particular man- 
ner to the notice of Dr. Stevenson, then pro- 
fessor of logic, and of Dr. Adam Ferguson, 
who filled the moral philosophy chair. In Oc- 
tober, 1771, he was deprived of his mother, 
and he, almost immediately after her death, 
removed to Glasgow, where Dr. Reid was 
then teaching those principles of metaphysics 
which it was the great object of his pupil's life 
to inculcate and to expand. After attending 
one course of lectures at this seat of learning, 
the prosecution of his favourite studies was in- 
terrupted by the at state of his father's 
health, which compelled him, in the autumn of 
the following year, before he had reached the 
age of nineteen, to undertake the task of 
teaching the mathematical classes. With 
what success he was able to fulfil this duty, 
was sufficiently evinced by the event; for, 
with all Dr. Matthew Stewart's well-merited 
celebrity, the number of students considerably 
increased under his son. As soon as he had 
completed his twenty-first year, he was ap- 
pointed assistant and successor to his father, 
and in this capacity he continued to conduct 
the mathematical studies in the University, 
till his father’s death, in the year 175, when 
he was nominated to the vacant chair. Al- 
though this continued, however, to be his os- 
tensible situation in the University, his avoca- 
tions were more varied. In the year 177s, 
during which Dr. Adam Ferguson accompa- 
nied the commissioners to America, he under- 
took to supply his place in the moral philoso- 
phy class; a labour that was the more over- 
whelming, as he had for the first time given 





notice, a short time before his assistance was 
requested, of his intention to add a course of 
lectures on astronomy to the two classes which 
he taught as professor of mathematics. Such 
was the extraordinary fertility of his mind, 
and the facility with which it adapted its pow- 
ers to such inquiries, that although the propo- 
sal was made to him and accepted on Thurs- 
day, he commenced the course of metaphysics 
the following Monday, and continued during 
the whole of the season to think out and ar- 
range in his head in the morning (while walk- 
ing backwards and forwardsn a small garden 
attached to his father's house in the college,) 
the matter of the lecture of the day. The ideas 
with which he had thus stored his mind, he 
poured forth extempore in the course of the 
forenoon, with an eloquence and a felicity of 
illustration surpassing in energy and vivacity 
(as those who have heard have remarked) the 
more logical and better digested expositions of 
his philosophical views, which he used to deli- 
ver in his maturer years. The difficulty of 
speaking for an hour extempore, every day on 
a new subject, for five or six months, is not 
small: but when superadded to the mental ex- 
ertion of teaching also, daily, two classes of 
mathematics, and of delivering, for the first 
time, a course of lectures on astronomy, it may 
justly be considered asa very singular instance 
of intellectual vigour. To this season he al- 
ways referred as the most laborious of his life ; 
and such was the exhaustion of the body, from 
the intense and continued stretch of the mind, 
that, on bis departure for London, at the close 
of the academical session, it was necessary to 
lift him into the carriage. In the year 1720 he 
began to receive some young noblemen and 
gentlemen into his house as pupils, under his 
immediate superintendence, among whom 
were to be numbered the late Lord Belhaven, 
the late Marquess of Lothian, Basil Lord Daer, 
the late Lord Powerscourt, Mr. Muir Macken- 
zie of Delvin, and the late Mr. Henry Glass- 
ford. In the summer of 1783, he visited the 
continent for the first time, having aecompa- 
nied the late Marquess of Lothian to Paris; 
on his return from whence, in the autumn of 
the same year, he married Helen Bannatine, a 
daughter of Neal Bannatine, Esq. a merchant 
in Glasgow. In the year 1785, during which 
Dr. Matthew Stewart's death occurred, the 
health of Dr. Ferguson rendered it expedient 
for him to discontinue his official labours in 
the University, and he accordingly effected an 
exchange of offices with Mr. Stewart, who was 
transferred to the class of moral philosophy, 
while Dr. Ferguson retired on the salary of 
mathematical professor. In the year 1787, Mr. 
Stewart was deprived of his wife by death ; 
and, the following summer, he again visited 
the continent, in company with the late Mr. 
Ramsay of Barnton. These slight indications 
of the progress of the ordinary occurrences of 
human life, must suffice to convey to the reader 
an idea of the connexion of events up to the 
period when Mr. Stewart entered on that 
sphere of action in which he laid the founda- 
tion of the great reputation which he acquired 
as a moralist and a metaphysician. His writ- 
ings are before the world, and from them pos- 
terity may be safely left to form an estimate of 
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the excellence of his style of composition— 
of the extent and variety of his learning and 
scientific attainments—of the singular cultiva- 
tion and refinement of his mind—of the purit 

and elegance of his taste—of his warm Flick 
for moral and for natural beauty—of his en- 
lightened benevolence to all mankind, and of 
the generous ardour with which he devoted 
himself to the improvement of the human spe- 
cies—of all of which, while the English lan- 
guage endures, his works will continue to pre- 
serve the indelible evidence. But of one part 
of his fame no memorial will remain but in the 
recollection of those who have witnessed his 
exertions. Asa public speaker, he was justly 
entitled to rank among the very first of his 
day ; and, had an adequate sphere been afford- 
ed for the display of his oratorical powers, his 
merit in this line alone would have sufficed to 
secure him an eternal reputation. Among 
those who have attracted the highest admira- 
tion in the senate and at the bar, there are stili 
many living who will bear testimony to his ex- 
traordinary eloquence. The ease, the grace, 
and the dignity of his action; the compass and 
harmony of his voice, its flexibility and variety 
of intonation, the truth with which its modula- 
tion responded to the impulse of his feelings, 
and the sympathetic emotions of his audience ; 
the clear and perspicuous arrangement of his 
matter ; the swelling and uninterrupted flow 
of his periods: and the rich stores of ornament 
which he used to borrow from the literature of 
Greece and of Rome, of France and of England, 
and to interweave with his spoken thoughts, 
with the most apposite application,—were per- 
fections not any of them possessed in a supe- 
rior degree by any of the most celebrated ora- 
tors of the age; nor do I believe that in any of 
the great speakers of the time (and | have 
heard ther all), they were to an equal extent 
united. His own opinions were maintained 
without any overweening partiality ; his elo- 
quence came so warm from the heart, was ren- 
dered so impressive by the evidence which it 
bore of the Jove of truth, and was so free from 
al! controversial acrimony, that what has been 
remarked of the purity of purpose which in- 
spired the speeches of Brutus, might justly be 
applied to al! that he spoke and wrote ; for he 
seemed only to wish, without further reference 
to others than a candid discrimination of their 
errors rendered necessary, simply and ingenu- 
ously to disclose to the world the conclusions 
to which his reason had led him: “ Non malig- 
nitate aut invidid, sed simpliciter et ingenuc, 
judicium animi sui detexisse.”” In 1790, after 
being three years a widower, he married Helen 
d’Arey Cranstoun, a daughter of the Honoura- 
ble George Cranstoun,—a union to which he 
owed much of the subsequent happiness of his 
life. About this time it would appear to have 
been that he first began to arrange some of his 
metaphysical papers with a view to publica- 
tion. At what period he deliberately set him- 
self to think systematically on these subjects 
is uncertain. That his mind had been habitu- 
ated to such reflections from a very early pe- 
tiod is sufficiently known. He frequently al- 
luded to the speculations that occupied his 
boyish and even his infant thoughts; and the 
success of his logical and metaphysical studies 
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at Edinburgh, and the Essay on Dreaming, 
which forms the fifth section of the first part 
of the fifth chapter of the first volume of the 
Philosophy of the Human Mind, composed 
while a student at the College of Glasgow in 
1772, at the age of eighteen, are proofs of the 
strong natural bias which he possessed for such 
pursuits. It is probable, however, that he did 
not follow out the inquiry as a train of thought, 
or commit many of his ideas to writing before 
his appointment in 1785 to the professorship of 
moral philosophy gave a necessary and steady 
direction to his investigation of metaphysical 
truth. In the year 1793 he first appeared be- 
fore the public as an author, at which time the 
first volume of the Philosophy of the Humana 
Mind was given tothe world. While engaged 
in this work he had contracted the obligation 
of writing the Life of Adam Smith, the author 
of the Wealth of Nations; and very soon after 
he had disembarrassed himself of his own la- 
bours, he fulfilled the task which he had under- 
taken—the biographical memoir of this emi- 
nent man having been read at two several 
meetings of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
in the months of January and March, 1793. In 
the course of this year also, he published the 
Outlines of Moral Philosophy,—a work which 
he used as a text-book, and whieh contained 
brief notices for the use of his students of the 
subjects which formed the matter of his acade- 
mica] prelections. In March, 1796 he read be- 
fore the Royal Society his account of the Life 
and Writings of Dr. Robertson, and in 1802 
that of the Life and Writings of Dr. Reid. By 
these publications alone he continued to be 
known as an author, till the appearance of his 
volume of Philosophical Essays in 1810;—a 
work to which a melancholy interest attaches 
in the estimation of his friends, from the know- 
ledge that it was in the devotion of his mind to 
this occupation that he sought a diversion to 
his thoughts from the affliction he experienced 
in the death of his second and youngest son. 
Although, however, the fruits of his studies 
were not given to the world, the process of in- 
tellectual exertion was unremitted. The lead- 
ing branches of metaphysics had become so fa- 
miliar to his mind, that the lectures which he 
delivered, very generally extempore, and which 
varied more or less in the language and matter 
every year, seemed to cost hum little effort ;— 
and he was thus left in a great degree at liberty 
to apply the larger part of his day to the prose- 
cution of his farther speculations. Although 
he had read more than most of those who are 
considered learned, his life, as he has bimself 
somewhere remarked, was spent much more in 
reflecting than in reading; and so unceasing 
was the activity of his mind, and so strong his 
disposition to trace all subjects of speculation 
that were worthy to attract his interest up to 
their first principles, that all important objects 
and occurrences furnished fresh matter to his 
thoughts. The political events of the time 
suggested many of his inquiries into the princi- 

les of political economy ;—his reflections on 
bis occasional tours through the country, many 


of his speculations on the picturesque, the beau- 
tiful, and the sublime ; and the study of the 
characters of his friends and acquaintances, and 
of remarkable individuals with whom he hap- 
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pened to be thrown into contact, many of his 
most profound observations on the sources of 
the varicties and anomalies of human nature. 
In the period which intervened between the 
publication of his first volume of the Philoso- 
phy of the Human Mind, and the appearance 


of his Philosophical Essays, he produced and | 


pre 


ared the matter of all his other writings, 
vith 


the exception of his Dissertation on the 


Progress of Metaphysical and Ethical Philoso- | 


phy, prefixed to the Supplement of the Ency- 
clopwdia Britannica. Independent of the pro- 
secution of those metaphysical inquiries which 
constitute the substance of his second and 
third volumes of the Philosophy of the Human 
Mind, to this epoch of his life is to be referred 
the speculations in which he eanene with re- 
spect to the science of political economy, the 
principles of which he first embodied in a course 
of lectures, which in the year 1800 he added 
as a second course to the lectures which form- 
ed the immediate subject of the instruction 
previously delivered in the University from the 
moral philosophy chair. So general and ex- 
tensive was his acquaintance with almost every 
department of literature, and so readily did he 
arrange his ideas on any subject with a view 


to their communication to others, that his col- | 


leagues frequently, in the event of illness or 
absence, availed themselves of his assistance 
in the instruction of their classes. In addition 
to his own academical duties, he repeatedly 
supplied the place of Dr. John Robison, pro- 
fessor of natural philosophy. He taught for 
several months during one winter the Greek 
classes for the late Mr. Dalzel: he more than 
one season taught the mathematical classes for 
the late Mr. Playfair: he delivered some lec- 
tures on logic during an illness of Dr. Finlay- 
son ; and, if I mistake not, he one winter lec- 
tured for some time on belles lettres for the 
successor of Dr. Blair. In 179% he was in- 
duced once more to open his house for the re- 








ception of pupils; and in this capacity, the | 


late Lord Ashburton, the son of the celebrated 
Mr. Dunning, the present Earl of Warwick, 
the present Earl of Dudley, Lord Palmerston, 
his brother the Hon, Mr. Temple, and Mr. 
Sullivan, the present under-secretary at war, 
were placed under his care. The Marquess of 
Lansdowne, though not an inmate in his fami- 
ly, was resident at this time in Edinburgh and 
a frequent guest in his house, and for him he 
contracted the highest esteem; and he lived 
to see him, along with two of his own pupils, 
cabinet ministers at the same time. Justly 
conceiving that the formation of manners, and 
of taste in conversation, constituted a no less 
important part in the education of men des- 
tined to mix so largely in the world, than their 
graver pursuits, he rendered his house at this 
time, the resort of all who were most distin- 
guished for genius, acquirement, or elegance, 
in Edinburgh, and of all the foreigners who 
were led to visit the capital of Scotland. So 
happily did he succeed in assorting his guests, 
so well did he combine the grave and the gay, 
the cheerfulness of youth with the wisdom of 
age, und amusement with the weightier topics 
that formed the subject of conversation to his 
more learned visiters, that his evening parties 
possessed a charm which many who frequented 
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them have since confessed they have sought in 
vain in more splendid and insipid entertain- 
ments. In the year 1506, he accompanied his 
friend the Earl of Lauderdale on his mission to 
Paris; and he had thus an opportunity not only 
of renewing many of the literary intimacies 
which he had formed in France before the 
commencement of the Revolution, but of ex- 
tending his acquaintance with the eminent 
men of that country, with many of whom he 
continued to maintain a correspondence during 
his life. The year after the death of his son, 
he relinquished his chair in the University, and 
removed to Kinneil House, a seat belonging to 
his grace the Duke of Hamilton, on the banks 
of the Firth of Forth, about twenty miles from 
Edinburgh, where he spent the remainder of 
his days in philosophical retirement. From 
this place were dated, in succession, the Philo- 
sophical Essays in 1810; the second volume of 
the Philosophy of the Haman Mind in 1813; 
the Preliminary Dissertation to the Encyclo- 
peedia; the continuation of the second part of 
the Philosophy in 1827; and finally, in 1528, 
the third volume, containing the Philosophy of 
the Active and Moral Powers of Man—a work 
which he completed only a few short weeks 
before his career was to close for ever. Here 
he continued to be visited by his friends, and 
by most foreigners who could procure an intro- 
duction to his acquaintance, till the month of 
January, 1822, when a stroke of palsy, which 
nearly deprived him of the power of utterance, 
in a great measure incapacitated him for the 
enjoyment of any other society than that of a 
few intimate friends, in whose company he felt 
no constraint. This great calamity, which 
bereaved him of the faculty of speech, of the 
power of exercise, of the use of his right hand 
—which reduced him to a state of almost in- 
fantile dependence on those around him, and 
subjected him ever after to a most abstemious 
regimen,—he bore with the most dignified for- 
titude and tranquillity. The malady which 
broke his health and constitution for the rest 
of his existence, happily impaired neither any 
of the faculties of his mind, nor the character- 
istic vigour and activity of his understanding, 
which enabled him to rise superior to the mis- 
fortune. As soon as his strength was sufti- 
ciently re-established, he continued to pursue 
his studies with his wonted assiduity, to pre- 
pare his works for the press with the assistance 
of his daughter as an amanuensis, and to avail 
himself with cheerful and unabated relish of 
all the sources of gratification which it was 
still within his power to enjoy, exhibiting, 
among some of the heaviest infirmities inci- 
dent to age, an admirable example of the se- 
rene sunset of a well-spent life of classical ele- 
gance and refinement, so beautifully imagined 
by Cicero: “ Quieté, et puré, et eleganter acta 
wtatis, placida ac lenis senectus.” In general 
company his manner bordered on reserve ; but 
it was the comitate condita gravitas, and be- 
longed more to the general weight and autho- 
rity of his character, than to any reluctance to 
take his share in the cheerful intercourse of 
social life. He was ever ready to acknowledge 
with a smile the happy sallies of wit; and no 
man had a keener sense of the ludicrous, or 
laughed more heartily at genuine humour. 
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His deportment and expression were easy and 
unembarrassed, dignified, elegant, and grace- 
ful. His politeness was equally free from all 
affectation and from all perme | it was 
the spontaneous result of the purity of his own 
taste, and of a heart warm with all the benevo- 
lent affections, and was characterized by a 
truth and readiness of tact that accommodated 
his conduct with undeviating propriety to the 
circumstances of the present moment, and to 
the relative situation of those to whom he ad- 
dressed himself. From an early period of life 
he had frequented the best society, both in 
France and in this country, and he had ina 
peculiar degree the air of good company, In 
the society of ladies he appeared to great ad- 
vantage ; and to women of cultivated under- 
standing his conversation was particularly ac- 
ceptable and pleasing. The immense range of 
his erudition, the attention he had bestowed on 
almost every branch of philosophy, his exten- 
sive acquaintance with every department of 
elegant literature, ancient or modern, and the 
fund of anecdote and information which he had 
collected in the course of his intercourse with 
the world, with respect to almost all the emi- 
nent men of the day, either in this country or 
in France, enabled him to find suitable subjects 
for the entertainment of the great variety of 
visiters of all descriptions who at one period 
frequented his house. In his domestic circle 
his character appeared in its most amiable 
light, and by his family he was beloved and ve- 
nerated almost to adoration. So uniform and 
sustained was the tone of his manners, and so 
completely was it the result of the habitual in- 
fluence of the natural elegance and elevation 
of his mind on his external demeanour, that 
when alone with his wife and children, it hard- 
ly differed by a shade from that which he main- 
tained in the company of strangers; for al- 
though his fondness, and familiarity, and play- 
fulness, were alike engaging and unrestrained, 
he never lost any thing either of his grace or 
his dignity: “ Nec vero ille in luce modo, at- 
que in oculis civium magnus, sed intus do- 
mique prestantior.” Asa writer of the Eng- 
lish language,—as a public speaker,—as an 
original, a profound, and a cautious thinker,— 
as an expounder of truth,—as an instructor of 
youth,—as an elegant scholar,—as an accom- 
plished gentleman ;—in the exemplary dis- 
charge of the social duties,—in uncompromis- 
ing consistency and rectitude of principle,—in 
unbending independence,—in the warmth and 
tenderness of his domestic affections,—in sin- 
cere and unostentatious piety,—in the purity 
and innocence of his life-—few have excelled 
him ; and, take him for all in all, it will be dif- 
ficult to find a man who to so many of the per- 
fections has added so few of the imperfections 
of human nature.” 
—— 


From the Literary Gazette. 

THE LEGENDARY, consisting of Original 
Pieces, principally illustrative of American 
History, Scenery, and Manners. Edited by 
NV. P. Willis. V2mo. pp. 236. Boston. 182. 
S. G. Goodrich. 

Tuis is a very agreeable specimen of Ame- 
rican periodical tales of forests, lakes, valleys, 





&c.; many as picturesque as the originals. No- 
thing like native resources: the superiority of 
those legends founded on incidents, and em- 
bellished with transatlantic scenery, are as su- 
perior to those cast in the common mould of 
fiction as it is possible to be. We quote the 
following, to us, very beautiful story. 

“ Tahmiroo was the daughter of a powerful 
Sioux chieftain ; and she was the only being 
ever known to turn the relentless old man from 
asavage purpose. Something of this influence 
was owing to her infantile beauty ; but more to 
the gentleness of which that beauty was the 
emblem. Hers was a species of loveliness 
rare among Indian girls. Her figure had the 
flexile grace so appropriate to protected and 
dependant woman in refined countries; her 
ripe pouting lip and dimpled cheek wore the 
pleading air of aggrieved childhood ; and her 
dark eye had such an habitual expression of ti- 
midity and fear, that the young Sioux called 
her the ‘ Startled Fawn.’ I know not whether 
her father’s broad lands, or her own appealing 
beauty, was the most powerful cause of admi- 
ration; but certain it is, Tahmiroo was the un- 
rivalled belle of the Sioux. She was a creature 
all formed for love. Her downcast eye, her 
trembling lip, and her quiet, submissive mo- 
tion, all spoke its language ; yet various young 
chieftains had in vain sought her affections ; 
and when her father urged her to strengthen 
his power by an alliance, she answered him 
only by her tears. This state of things con- 
tinued until 1765, when a company of French 
traders came to reside there, for the sake of de- 
riving profit from the fur-trade. Among them 
was Florimond de Rancé, a young, indolent 
Adonis, whom pure ennui had led from Quebec 
to the Falls of St. Anthony. His fair, round 
face, and studied foppery of dress, might have 
done little toward gaining the heart of the gen- 
tle Sioux ; but there was a deference and cour- 
tesy in his manner which the Indian never 
pays to degraded woman, and ‘Tahmitoo's deep 
sensibilities were touched by it. A more care- 
ful arrangement of her rude dress, an anxiety 
to speak his language fluently, and a close ob- 
servance of European customs, soon betrayed 
the subtle power which was fast —_ her 
its slave. The ready vanity of the Frenchman 
quickly perceived it. At first he encouraged 
it with that sort of undefined pleasure which 
man always feels in awakening strong atfec- 
tion in the hearts of even the most insignifi- 
cant. Then the idea, that, though an Indian, 
she was a princess, and that her father’s exten- 
sive Jands on the Missouri were daily becom- 
ing of more and more consequence to his am- 
bitions nation, led him to think of marriage 
with her asa desirable object. His eyes and 
his manner had said this long before the old 
chief began to suspect it, and he allowed the 
wily Frenchman to twine himself almost as 
closely around his heart as he had around the 
more yielding soul of his darling child. Though 
exceedingly indolent by nature, Florimond de 
Rancé had acquired skill in many graceful 
arts, which excited the wonder of the savages. 
He fenced well enough to foil the most expert 
antagonist ; and in hunting, his rifle was sure 
to carry death to the game. These accom. 
plishments, and the facility with which his 
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liant nation conform to the usages of savage 
fife, made him a universal favourite, and at his 
request he was formally adopted as one of the 
tribe. But conscious as he was of his power, 
it was long before he dared to ask for the 
daughter of the haughty chief. When he did 
make the daring proposition, it was received 
with a still and terrible wrath, that might well 
frighten him from his purpose. Rage showed 
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of that smile, through many wearisome days of 
silence and neglect. Never was woman, in her 


| heart-breaking devotedness, satisfied with such 


slight testimonials of love as was this gentle 
Sioux girl. If Florimond chose to fish, she 
would herself ply the oars, rather than he should 
suffer fatigue ; and the gaudy canoe her father 


| had given her, might often be seen gliding 


itself only in the swelling veins and clenched | 


hand of the old chief. With the boasted cold- 
ness and self-possession of an Indian, he an- 
swered, ‘There are Sioux girls enough for 
the poor pale faces that come among us. A 
king's daughter weds the son of a king. Ea- 

les must sleep in an eagle's nest.’ In vain 

ahmiroo knelt and supplicated. 
promised that Florimond de Rancé would adopt 
all his enmities and all his friendships ; that in 
hunting and in war he would be an invaluable 
treasure. The chief remained inexorable. 
Then Tahmiroo no longer joined in the dance, 
and the old men noticed that her rich voice was 
silent when they passed her wigwam. The light 


down the stream, while Tahmiroo dipped her 
oars in unison with her soft, rich voice and the 
indolent Frenchman Jay sunk in luxurious re- 
pose. She had learned his religion; but for 


| herself she never prayed. The cross he had 


In vain she | 


given her was always raised in supplication for 
him ; and if he but looked unkindly on her, she 
kissed it, and invoked its aid, in agony of soul. 
She fancied the sounds of his native land might 
be dear to him, and she studied his language 
witha patience and perseverance to which the 
savage has seldom been known to submit. She 


| tried to imitate the dresses she had heard him 


of her beauty began to fade, and the bright | 
vermillion current which mantled under her | 
brown cheek became sluggish and pale. The | 


languid glance she cast on the morning sun 
and the bright earth entered into her father’s 
soul. He could not see his beautiful child thus 
gradually wasting away. 
ed his eyes whenever he saw Florimond de 
Rance ; but one day when he crossed his hunt- 
ing path, he laid his hand on his shoulder, and 
pointed to Tahmiroo’s dwelling. 
was spoken. The proud old man and the 
blooming lover entered it together. Tahmiroo 
was seated in the darkest corner of the wig- 
wam, her head leaning on her hand, her basket- 
work tangled beside her, and a bunch of flow- 
ers the village maidens had brought her scat- 
tered and withering at her feet. 
looked upon her with a vehement expression 
of love, which none but stern countenances can 
wear. ‘ Tahmiroo,’ he said in a subdued tone, 
‘go to the wigwam of the stranger, that your 
father may again see you love to look on the 
rising sun and the opening flowers.’ !There 
was mingled joy and modesty in the upward 
glance of the ‘Startled Fawn’ of the Sioux ; 


and when Florimond de Rance saw the light of 


her mild eye suddenly and timidly veiled by its 
deeply fringed lid, he knew that he had lost 
none of his power. 
soon heard in the royal wigwam, and the young 
adventurer became the son of aking. Months 
and years passed on, and found Tahmiroo the 
same devoted, submissive being. 


The chief 


He had long avert- | 
/and the quiet certainty of domestic bliss was 


Not a word | 


The marriage song was | 


Her husband | 


no longer treated her with the uniform gal- | 


lantry of a lover. 
he adopted something of the coldness and in- 
difference of the nation he had joined. Tah- 
miroo sometimes wept in secret ; but so much 
of fear had lately mingled with her love, that 
she carefully concealed her grief from him who 
had occasioned it. When she watched his 
countenance with that pieading, innocent look 
which had always characterized her beauty, 
she sometimes would obtain a glance such as 
he had given her in former days, and then her 
heart would leap like a frolicsome lamb, and 
she would live cheerfully on the remembrance 


He was not often harsh, but | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


J 


describe ; and if he looked with a pleased eye 
on any ornament she wore, it was always re- 
served to welcome his return. Yet, for all this 
lavishness of love, she asked but kind, approv- 
ing looks, which cost the giver nothing. Alas, 
for the perverseness of man, in scorning the af- 
fection he ceases todoubt! The little pittance 
of love for which poor Tahmiroo’s heart yearn- 
ed so much, was seldom given. Her soul was 
a perpetual prey to anxiety and excitement ; 


never her allotted portion. There were, how- 
ever, two beings, on whom she could pour 
forth her whole flood of tenderness, withcut re- 
proof or disappointment. She had given birth 
to a son and daughter, of uncommon promise. 
Victoire, the eldest, had her father’s beauty, 
save in the melting dark eye, with its plaintive 
expression, and the modest drooping of its sil- 
ken lash. Her cheeks had just enough of the 
Indian hue to give them a warm, rich colour- 
ing ; and such was her early maturity, that at 
thirteen years of age her tall figure combined 
the graceful elasticity of youth with the staid 
majesty of womanhood. She bad sprung up at 
her father’s feet with the sudden luxuriance of 
a tropical flower; and her matured loveliness 
aroused all the dormant tenderness and energy 
within him. It was with mournful interest 
he saw her leaping along the chase, with 
her mother’s bounding, sylph-like joy ; and he 
would sigh deeply when he observed her oar 
rapidly cutting the waters of the Missouri, 
while her boat flew over the surface of the 
river like a wild bird in sport—and the gay 
young creature would wind round among the 
eddies, or dart forward, with her hair stream- 
ing on the wind, and her lips parted with ea- 
gerness. ‘Tahmiroo did not understand the na- 
ture of hisemotions. She thought, in the sim- 
plicity of her heart, that silence and sadness 
were the natural expressions of a white man’s 
love; but when he turned his restless gaze from 
his daughter to her, she met an expression 
which troubled her. Indifference had changed 
into contempt ; and woman's soul, whether in 
the drawing-room or the wilderness, is pain- 
fully alive to the sting of scorn. Sometimes 
her placid nature was disturbed by a strange 
jealousy of her own child. ‘I love Victoire 
only because she is the daughter of Florimond,’ 
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thought she ; ‘and why,oh! why, does he not 
love me for being the mother of Victoire?’ It 
was too evident that De Rancé wished his 
daughter should be estranged from her mother 
and her mother’s people. With all members 
of the tribe, out of his own family, he sternly 
forbade her having any intercourse ; and even 
there he kept her constantly employed in tak- 
ing dancing lessons from himself, and obtain- 
ing various branches of learning from an old 
Catholic priest, whom he had solicited to re- 
side with him for that purpose. But this kind 
of life was irksome to the Indian girl, and she 
was perpetually escaping the vigilance of her 
father, to try her arrow in the woods, or guide 
her pretty canoe over the waters. De Rance 
had long thought it impossible to gratify his 
ambitious views for his daughter, without re- 
moving her from the attractions of her savage 


home, and each day’s experience convinced | 


him more and more of the truth of this conclu- 
sion. To favour his project he assumed an 
affectionate manner towards his wife ; for he 
well knew that one look or word of kindness 
would at any time win back all her love. When 
the deep sensibilities of her warm heart were 
roused, he would ask for leave to sell her 
lands ; and she, in her prodigality of tender- 
ness, would have given him any thing, even her 
own life, for such smiles as he then bestowed 
The old chief was dead, and there was no one 
to check the unfeeling rapacity of the French- 
man. Tractsafter tracts of Tahmiroo’s valua- 
ble land were sold, and the money remitted to 
Quebec, whither he had the purpose of convey- 
ing his children, on the pretence of a visit, but 
in reality with the firm intent of never again 
beholding his deserted wife. A company of 
Canadian traders happened to visit the Falls of 
St. Anthony just at this juncture, and Flori- 
mond de Rance took the opportunity to apprize 
‘Tahmiroo of his intention to educate Victoire 
at one of the convents in Quebec. The Sioux 
pleaded with all the earnestness of a mother’s 
eloquence ; but she pleaded in vain. Victoire 
and her father joined the company of traders 
on their return to Canada. Tahmiroo knelt, 
and fervently besought that she might accom- 
pany them. She would stay out of sight, she 
said ; they should not be ashamed of her, among 
the great white folks at the east; and if she 
could but live where she could see them every 
day, she should die happier. ‘Ashamed of 
you! and you the daughter of a Sioux king!’ 
exclaimed Victoire proudly, and, with a natural 
impulse of tenderness, fell on her mother's 
neck and wept. ‘ Victoire, ‘tis time to depart !’ 
said her father, sternly. The sobbing girl 
tried to release herself; but she could not. 
Tahmiroo embraced her with the energy of 
despair ; for, after all her doubts and jealousies, 
Victoire was the darling child of her bosom— 
she was so much the image of Florimond when 
he first said he loved her. ‘Woman! let her 
go!’ exclaimed De Rancé, exasperated by the 
length of the parting scene. Tahmiroo raised 
her eyes anxiously to his face, and she saw that 
his arm was raised to strike her. ‘I ama poor 
daughter of the Sioux ; oh! why did you mar- 
ry me?’ exclaimed she, in a tone of passionate 

rief. ‘For your father’s lands,’ said the 

renchman coldly. This was the drop too 

















much. Poor Tahmiroo with a piercing shriek 
fell on the earth, and hid her face in the grass. 
She krew not how long she remained there. 
Her highly-wrought feelings had brought on a 
dizziness of the brain, and she was conscious 
only of a sensation of sickness, accompanied 
by the sound of receding voices. When she 
recovered, she found herself alone with Louis, 
her little boy, then about six years old. The 
child had wandered there after the traders had 
departed, and having in vain tried to waken his 
mother, he had laid himself down at her side, 
and slept on his bow and arrows. From that 
hour Tahmiroo was changed. Her quiet, sub- 
missive air gave place to a stern and lofty 
manner; and she, who had always been so 
gentle, became as bitter and implacable as the 
most blood-thirsty of her tribe. In little Louis 
all the strong feelings of her soul were cen- 
tered; but even her affection for him was cha- 
racterized by a strange and unwonted fierce- 
ness. Her only care seemed to be to make him 
like his grandfather, and to insti! a deadly 
hatred of white men; and the boy learned his 
lessons well. He was the veriest little savage 
that ever let fly anarrow. To his mother alone 
he yielded any thing like submission ; and the 
Sioux were proud to hail the haughty child as 
their future chieftain. Such was the aspect of 
things on the shores of the Mississippi, when 
Florimond de Rancé came among them, after 
an absence of three years. He was induced to 
make this visit, partly from a lingering curivsi- 
ty to see his boy, and partly from the hopes of 
obtaining more land from the yielding Tahmi- 
roo. He affected much contrition for his past 
conduct, and promised to return with Victoire 
before the year expired. Tahmiroo met him 
with the most chilling indifference, and listen- 
ed to him with a vacant look, as if she heard 
him not. It was only when he spoke to her 
boy that he could arouse her from this apparent 
lethargy. On this subject she was all suspicion. 
She had a sort of undefined dread that he too 
would be carried away from her; and she 
watched over him like a she-wolf, when her 
young is in danger. Her fears were not un- 
founded; for Florimond de Rancé did intend, 
by demonstrations of fondness, and glowing 
descriptions of Quebec, to kindle in the mind of 
his son a desire to accompany him. Tahmi- 
roo thought the hatred of white men, which 
she had so carefully instilled, would prove a 
suflicient shield; but many weeks had not 
elapsed, before she saw that Louis was fast 
yielding himself up to the fascinating power 
which had enthralled her own youthful spirit. 
With this discovery came horrible thoughts of 
vengeance ; and, more than once, she had 
nearly nerved her soul to murder the father of 
her son; but she could not. Something in his 
features still reminded her of the devoted 
young Frenchman who had carried her quiver 
through the woods, and kissed the moccasin he 
stooped to lace—and she could not kill him. 
The last cutting blow was soon given to the 
heart of the Indian wife. Young Louis, full 
of boyish curiosity, expressed a wish to go 
with his father, though he, at the same time, 
promised a speedy return. He had always been 
a stubborn boy; and she felt now as if her 
worn-out spirit would vainly contend against 
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his wilfulness. With that sort of resigned stu- 
por which often indicates approaching insani- 
ty, she yielded to his request, exacting, how- 
ever, a promise that he would sail a few miles 
down the Mississippi with her the day before 
his departure. The day arrived, Florimond de | 
Rancé was at a distance on business. ‘Tahmi- 
roo decked herself in the garments and jewels 
she had worn on the day of her marriage, and 
selected the gaudiest wampuin belts for the 
little Louis. ‘ Why do you put these on?’ said 
the boy. ‘Because Tahmiroo will no more 
see her son in the land of the Sioux,’ said she, 
mournfully; ‘and when her father meets her 
in the Spirit Land, he will know the beads he 
gave her.’ She took the wondering boy by 
the hand, and led him to the river side. There 
lay the canoe her father had given her when 
she left him for ‘ the wigwam of the stranger.’ 
It was faded and bruised now, and so were all 
her hopes. She looked back on the hut where 
she had spent her brief term of wedded happi- 
ness, and its peacefulness seemed a mockery 
of her misery. And was she—the lone, the 
wretched, the desperate, and deserted one— 
was she the ‘ Startled Fawn’ of the Sioux, for 
whom contending chiefs had asked in vain ? 
The remembrance of all her love and al! her 
wrongs came up before her memory, and death 
seemed more pleasant to her than the gay 
dance she once loved so well. But then her 
eye rested on her boy—and, O God! with what 
an agony of love! It was the last vehement 
struggle of a soul all formed for tenderness 
‘We will go to the Spirit Land together,’ she 
exclaimed: ‘he cannot come there to rob me !’ 
She took Louis in her arms as if he had been 
a feather, and springing into the boat, she 
guided it toward the Falls of St. Anthony. 
* Mother, mother! the canoe is going over the 
rapids!’ screamed the frightened child. ‘ My 
father stands on the waves and beckons me | 





she said. The boy looked at the horribly fixed 
expression of her face, and shrieked aloud for 
help. The boat went over the cataract. Louis 
de Rance was seen no more. He sleeps with 
the ‘ Startled Fawn’ of the Sioux, in the waves 
of the Mississippi! The story is well remem- 
bered by the Indians of the present day ; and 
when a mist gathers over the Falls, they often 
say,‘ Let us not hunt to-day. A storm will 
certainly come ; for Tahmiroo and her son are 
going over the Falls of St. Anthony.’ ” 

We do not think very highly of the poetry: 
though many of the pieces are pretty, none are 
striking, and they want originality. But, alto- | 
a we consider the Legendary to be a vo- | 

ume of a very superior class. It is, we see 
announced, the first of a series, and consists of | 
forty miscellaneous productions ; those belong- 
ing to the country, and adhering to the origi- | 
nal plan (whence some variations have, of ne- | 
cessity, it seems, been made in the hurry of | 
earlier arrangements,) are decidedly the most | 
attractive. Asa sample of American literary 
= we may notice, that the Editor, Mr. 
illis, advertises for each page of contribu- 
tions in prose one dollar, and a higher rate for 


poetry. 
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From the Atheneum. 


LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF SEL- 
KIRK.* 


Mr. Howe t, besides being a Scotchman, is 
also evidently a very meritorious man. He 
read Robinson Crusoe when he was a boy, and 
herein he differed not from many of his contem- 
poraries ; but the reading produced one effect 
upon ordinary men, and another upon Mr. 
Howell. He did not dream as we, or any body 
else might have done, about the scenery of 
Juan Fernandez, Friday, and so forth; nor did 
he conceive the intention of visiting Juan Fer- 
nandez, and procuring a footman with a cogno- 
men derived from one of the days of the week ; 
nor did he seclude himself from his family, and 
endeavour, so far as night be in a Scotch parish, 
where there is much butter-milk, and many 
things else that make glad the heart of man, to 
realize the discomforts of his hero’s situation. 
His thoughts were of higher matters: he was 
resolved to find, not the paltry island which had 
been merely the theatre upon which Robinson 
had acted, and which might as well have been 
any other place not in the Pacific, but the very 
man himself, the identical Crusoe. For this 
purpose, early one morning, in the year 1823, 
Mr. Howell journeyed forth in search of the 
parish of Largo, in which Robinson Crusoe, 
there better known by the name of Selkirk, 
first saw the light. Great were the rejoicings 
of Mr. Howell when he discovered his name 
entered at full length in the parish books: but 
there were yet happier days in reserve for him 
than this; the cups and the chest in which 
Alexander Selkirk had kept his tea were re- 
vealed to him, probably by some miraculous in- 
terposition ; and not long after, an aged person 
connected with this mace we believe, though 
that point is left in some mystery, who knew 
some stories—not very good ones, but that sig- 
nified but little—of the wanderer. Two years 


| passed over the head of Mr. Howell, and the 


end of them still found him an unquiet man, for 
as yet the character of Robinson had obtained 
but little elucidation from his labours. But 
now was coming the crowning joy of his exis- 
tence. Mr. Howell, while walking to and fro 
in search of facts, met with a great-grand-ne- 
phew of the adventurer. This apparition, we 
confess, would have overpowéred us; we could 


| not have approached such a being for the world ; 
| the departed Robinson is almost a too insuppor- 
| tably living creature for us, but an actual bodily 


great-grand-nephew of his would have com- 
pletely upset us. Mr. Howell, however, is a 
very bold man. He not only came near the 
man, but literally (we almost tremble while we 
repeat his words) made his acquaintance, and 
found him, strange to say, a very pious, humble 
sort of man. Foon him Mr. Howell learnt 
much ; but his insatiable love of truth, as he 
rightly calls it, caused him to hunger for more. 
After reading files of all the English periodicals, 
looking through most of the newspapers pub- 





* The Life and Adveateres of Alexander 
Selkirk; containing the real Incidents upon 
which the Romance of Robinson Crusoe is 


founded. By John Howell. 12mo. pp. 196. 
Oliver and Boyd. Edinburgh, 1¢29. 
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lished in the last century, diving into MSS., 
reading through folios, he at last succeeded in 
collecting the facts that he deemed necessary 
for a life of Selkirk, and thus, having first com- 
mitted this very entertaining little volume into 
the hands of the printers, he reposed from his 
labours. Alexander was a sadly unruly boy. 
His first feats are thus described : 

“When the accounts reached Scotland of the 
Revolution, and of the expulsion of the Stuarts, 
the complying clergy, who were in general 
much disliked by their parishoners, were in 
many places turned out of their churches with 
tumult and reproaches. Inno part of Scotland 
was more zeal shown at this time for the non- 
complying ministers than at Largo. On the 
first Sabbath-day, the people assembled in the 
churebyard, with coh tome as they could 
muster, to resist the clergyman’s entry into the 
church to do the duties of his office. Alexan- 
der’s eldest brother, John, was ringleader, and 
Alexander himself, though only thirteen years 
of age, flourished his bludgeon by his side. But 
no attempt was made to resist the mob, and their 
pastor, after dividing among the poor what 
money was in the poor’s box, quietly retired 
from his parish, having few supporters when 
forsaken by the government. 

“ Until the year 1695, Alexander continued 
at home working with his father ; but he was 
still very unsettled, and gave to his parents 
much cause of uneasiness by his wayward hu- 
mours and irregular conduct, which at length 
brought him under church censure. Being 
now eighteen years of age, and spurning the 
control of his father, he went to sea, rather 
than be rebuked in church for his improper be- 
haviour. For a period of six years he remain- 
ed abroad; but in what situation, or in what 
particular part of the world, there are no docu- 
ments to prove. That he was with the Buceca- 
neers inthe South Seas, I am much inclined to 
believe for the two following reasons :—Ist, His 
boisterous conduct to his younger brother, An- 
drew, who was weak in his intellects, for only 
laughing at his drinking salt water by mistake, 
and his attempt to seize a pistol (probably 
brought home with him from sea.) shows a 
recklessness of consequences which he could 
only have acquired among that body. 2dly, 


His appointment to be sailing master of the | 


Cinque Ports galley, a situation of trust, re- 


quiring a previous knowledge of the seas to be | 


navigated, when a fit person can be obtained. 
At this period there is no probability that they 


were scarce; and Dampier himself, an able | 


seaman, knew well how to choose his officers, 
and never would have given his consent to the 
nomination of a master not fully qualified.—pp 
22—2e. 

The voyage in the Cinque Ports galley, 
Captain Dampier, of which he was sailing mas- 
ter, is given at great length. The cause of his 
landing at Juan Fernandez is thus stated : 

“ From this period until the end of August, 


the Cinque Ports kept cruising along the | 


shores of Mexico, or among the islands, with- 
out any success, the St. George having gone 
to the coast of Peru. During this period a 
violent quarrel arose between ‘ Honest Selkirk,’ 
as Harris calls our hero, and Captain Stradling. 
So high did the dispute arise, that Selkirk re- 





solved to leave the vessel, whatever might be 
the consequence. At length want of provi- 
sions, and the crazy state of the ship, compell- 
ed Stradling to sail for the island of Juan Fer- 
nandez, to refit. He was in hopes of recover- 
ing the stores and men which they had left 
there at the commencement of their cruise in 
these seas; in which, as has been already re- 
marked, he was disappointed, as the two French 
whalers had taken away every thing, and he 
only recovered two of his men, who had been 
successful in concealing themselves. Their 
account of the manner in which they had spent 
their time, fixed the resolution that Selkirk had 
formed some time before, to leave the ship and 
remain upon the island. 

* From the beginning to the end of Septem- 
ber the vessel remained undergoing repairs. 
The disagreement, instead of being made up, 
became greater every day, and strengthened 
the resolution which Selkirk had made to leave 
the vessel. Just before getting under weigh, 
he was landed with all his effects, and he leap- 
ed on shore with a faint sensation of freedom 
and joy. He shook hands with his comrades, 
and bade them adieu in a hearty manner, while 
Stradling sat in the boat urging their return to 
the ship, which order they instantly obeyed ; 
but no sooner did the sound of their oars, as 
they left the beach, fal! on his ears, than the 
horrors of being left alone, cut off from all hu- 
man society, perhaps for ever, rushed upon his 
mind. His heart sunk within him, and all his 
resolution failed. He rushed into the water, 
and implored them to return and take him on 
board with them. To all his entreaties Strad- 
ling turned a deaf ear, and even mocked his 
despair; denouncing the choice he had made 
of remaining upon the island as rank mutiny, 
and describing his present situation as the most 
proper state for such a fellow, where his exam- 
ple would not affect others.”"—pp. 62—64. 

His feelings on the island we will not give 
after Mr. Howell, because as the name does 
not make much difference in this matter, we 
take it that Defoe’s account of them may be 
altogether as true. His rescue we give : 

“ Alexander saw the boat leave the Duke 
and pull for the beach. He ran down joyfully 
to meet his countrymen, and to hear once more 
the human voice. He took in his hand a piece 
of linen tied upon a small pole as a flag, which 
he waved as they drew near to attract their at- 
tention. At length he heard them call to him, 
inquiring for a good place to land, which he 
pointed out, and flying as swift as a deer towards 
it, arrived first, where he stood ready to receive 
them as they stepped on shore. He embraced 
them by turns; but his joy was too great for 
utterance, while their astonishment at his un- 
couth appearance struck them dumb. He had 
at this time his last shirt upon his back; his 


| feet and legs were bare, his thighs and body 


covered with the skins of wild animals. His 
beard, which had not been shaved for four 
years and four months, was of a great length, 
while a rough goat-skin cap covered his head. 
He appeared to them as wild as the original 
owners of the skins which he wore. At length 
they began to converse, and he invited them 
to his hut; but its access was so very difficult 
and intricate, that only Captain Fry accompa- 
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nied him over the rocks which led to it. When 
Alexander had entertained them in the best 
manner he could, they returned to the boat, our 
hero bearing a quantity of his roasted goats’- 
flesh for the refreshmentof the crew. During 
their repast he gave them an account of his 
adventures and stay upon the island, at which 
they were much surprised. Captains Dover 
and Fry invited him to come on board ; but he 
declined their invitation, until they satisfied 
him that Dampier had no command in this ex- 
pedition; after which he gave a reluctant con- 
sent.'—pp. JI—U3. 

We omit his next set of adventures, which, 
however are well worthy of record, and are 
well recorded, to join him on his return to 
Scotland: 

“ For a few days Selkirk was happy in the 
company of his parents and friends; but, from 
long habits, he soon felt averse to mixing in 
society, and was most happy when alone. For 
days his relations never saw his face from the 
dawn until late in the evening, when he re- 
turned to bed. It was his custom to go out in 
the morning, carrying with him provisions for 
the day; then would he wander and meditate 
alone through the secluded and solitary valley 
of Keil’s Den. The romantic beauties of the 
place, and, above all, the stillness that reigned 
there, reminded him of his beloved island, 
which he never thought of but with regret for 
having left it. When evening forced him to 
return to the haunts of men, he appeared to do 
so with reluctance ; for he immediately retired 
to his room up stairs, where his chest at present 


stands, and in the exact place, it is probable, 


where it then stood. Here was he accustomed 
to amuse himself with two cats that belonged 


to his brother, which he taught, in imitation of 


a part of his occupations on his solitary island, 
to dance and perform many little feats. They 
were extremely fond of him, and used to watch 
his return. 
doubt thinking of himself in his youth, ‘ That, 
were children as docile and obedient, parents 
would all be happy in them.’ But poor Sel- 
kirk himself was now far from being happy, for 
his relations often found him in tears. 


“ Attached to his father’s house was a piece | 


of ground, occupied as a garden, which rose 
in a considerable acclivity backwards. Hlere, 
on the top of the eminence, soon afier his ar- 
rival at Largo, Alexander constructed a sort of 
cave, commanding an extensive and delightful 
view of the Forth and its shores. 
musing meditation, he was wont to sit here in 
bad weather, and even at other times, and to 
bewail his ever having left his island. This 
recluse and unnatural propensity, as it appear- 
ed to them, was cause of great grief to his pa- 
rents, who often remonstrated with him, and 
endeavoured to raise his spirits. But their ef- 
forts were made in vain; nay, he sometimes 
broke out before them in a passion of grief, 
and exclaimed, ‘ O, my beloved island! I wish 


I bad never left thee! I never was before the | 
man I was on thee! I have got been such since | 
| when, in the end of the year 1724, or begin- 


I left thee! and, I fear, never can be again |’ 

“ Dr. Lamond, who resided in Largo, and 
died there a very old man, used often to point 
out to John Selcraig, the teacher, the spot 
where the cave was formed, as he remembered, 


He often said to his friends, no | 





In fits of | 
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when a child, to have seen the solitary Alexan- 
der seated under its roof. 

“ Having plenty of money he purchased a 
boat for himself, and often, when the weather 
would permit, he made little exeursions, but 
always alone ; and day after day he spent in 
fishing, either in the beautiful bay of Largo, or 
at Kingscraig Point, where he would loiter till 
evening among its romantic cliffs, catching 
lobsters, his favourite amusement, as they re- 
minded him of the crawfish of Juan Fernat.dez. 
The rock to which he moored his boat is still 
shown. It is at a small distance from Lower 
Largo, to the eastward of the Temple-house. 

“ It was thus he lived during his short stay 
at home, evidently far from being happy or 
contented. The visions he had formed of do- 
mestic life could not be realized, and he re- 
mained among his friends only because he 
knew not what better to do with himself. He 
found that he was not fitted for society ; his 
enjoyments were all solitary; his pleasures 
were derived wholly from himself; he felt op- 
pressed by the kind attentions of strangers. 
At length chance threw an object in his way, 
that awakened in his mind a new train of 
thoughts and feelings, and roused him from his 
lethargy. In his wanderings up the burnside 
of Keil’s Den to the ruins of Balcruivie Castle 
and its romantic neighbourhood, he often met 
a young girl seated alone, tending a single 
cow, the property of her parents. fier lonely 
occupation and innocent looks made a deep im- 
pression upon him. He watched her for hours 
unseen, as she amused herself with the wild 
flowers she gathered, or chanted her rural 
lays. At each meeting the impression becaine 
stronger, and he felt more interested in the 
young recluse. At length he addressed him- 
self to her, and they joined in conversation: he 
had no aversion to commune with her for hours 
together, and began to imagine that he could 
live and be happy with a companion such as 
she. His fishing expeditions were now ne- 
giected. Even his cave became not so sweeta 
retreat. His mind led him to Keil’s Den and 
the amiable Sophia. He never mentioned this 
adventure and attachment to his friends; for 
he felt ashamed after his discourses to them, 
and the profession he had made of dislike to 
human society, to acknowledge that he was 
upon the point of marrying, and thereby plung- 
ing into the midst of worldly cares. But he 
was determined to marry Sophia, though as 
firmly resolved not to remain at home to be the 
subject of their jests. This resolution being 
formed, he soon persuaded the object of his 
choice to elope with him, and bid adieu to the 
romantic glen. Between lovers, matters are 


| soon arranged, and, accordingly, without the 


knowledge of their parents, they both set off 
for London. Alexander Jeft his chest and all 
his clothes behind: nor did he ever claim them 
again; and his friends knew nothing and heard 
nothing of him for many years after ; still they 
kept his effects untouched in hopes of his re- 
turn. Both his father and mother were dead, 


ning of 1725, twelve years atter his elopement 
with Sophia Bruce, a gay widow, by name 
Frances Candis or Candia, came to Largo to 
claim the property left to him by his father,— 
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the house at the Craigie Well. She produced 
documents to prove her right; from which it ap- 
peared that Sophia Bruce lived but a very few 
years after her marriage, and must have died 
some time between the years 1717 and 1720. 
This is farther established by the will and 
power of attorney, preserved in the Scots Ma- 
gazine, vol. xlvii. page 672, which is dated in 
1717." —pp. 128—135 

Our readers will perceive from these extracts 
that the work is not the less amusing because 
much pains have been bestowed upon it. 


—- 


From the Literary Gazette. 


MEMOIRS OF THE EXTRAORDINARY 
MILITARY CAREER OF JOHN SHIPP, 
late a Lieutenant in His Majesty's 87th Re- 
giment. Written by Himself. 3 vols. 12mo 
London, 1229. Hurst, Chance, and Co. 


We fear we cannot conscientiously, as cri- 
tics, give very high praise to these pages. 
They contain the history of a man who by his 
bravery twice raised himself from the ranks, 
but was at last broken by a court martial for 
ungentlemanlike conduct relative to the pur- 
chase of a horse, and a kind of partnership with 
another officer at the races; which sentence, 
in consideration of bis former character, was 
commuted to being placed on half pay. We 
must own we see nothing in this to call for an 
appeal to the public: a memoria! to the proper 
authorities would have been better than a book, 
whose success is, to say the least, somewhat 
dubious: even by his own statement, his sole 
couiplaint seems to be, that he is on half, when 
he would prefer being on full pay: but we will 
leave this to our military readers. The great 
fault as a literary production is the want of suf- 
ficient incident ; there is scarce mut¢rie/ enough 
for one volume, and it has been spun into three ; 
Irish anecdotes, somewhat threadbare in their 
jocularity, moonlight meditations, sentiment, 

atriotism, &c. Ke, eke out the rest. The 
anguage is bombastic, and filled with figures 
of speech ; the cups of happiness, misery, con- 
tent, dissipation, which our author quaffs, are 
many in number:—but we will abstain from 
farther rewark, and only say that, though we 
do not pretend to enter into the merits of the 
case, no one can read the account given of his 
feelings—with |.s military career ended, his 
young wife dead, two helpless children at his 
side—and not experience the deepest commi- 
seration. There are also several interesting 
passages, which bring the vicissitudes of a sol- 
dier’s life very forcibly before us; of some of 
which the following are specimens :— 

Sagacity of Animals.—* Having cut a good 
deal of the most prominent part of the hill 
away, and laid trees on the ascent, as a footing 
for elephants, these animals were made to ap- 
proach it, which the first did with some reluc- 
tance and fear. He looked up, shook his head, 
and, when forced by his driver, he roared pite- 
ously. There can be no question, in my opi- 
nion, that this sagacious animal was competent 
instinctively to judge of the practicability of 
the artificial flight of steps thus constructed ; 
for the moment some little alteration had been 
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made. he seemed willing to approach. He then 
commenced his examination and scrutiny, by 
pressing with his trunk the trees that had been 
thrown across ; and after this he put his fore- 
leg on, with great caution raising the fore part 
of his body so as to throw its weight on the 
tree. This done, he seemed satisfied as to its 
stability. The next step for him to ascend by 
was a projecting rock, which we could not re- 
move. flere the same sagacious examination 
took place, the elephant keeping his flat side 
close to the side of the bank, and leaning 
against it. The next step was against a tree ; 
but this, on the first pressure of his trunk, he 
did not like. Here his driver made use of the 
most endearing epithets, such as, ‘ Wonderful, 
my life,—* Well done, my dear,—‘ My dove,’ 
—‘ My son, — My wife:—but all these en- 
dearing appellations, of which elephants are so 
fond, would not induce him totry again. Force 
was at length resorted to, and the elephant 
roared territically, but would not move. Some- 
thing was then removed; he seemed satisfied, 
as before ; and he in time ascended that stu- 
pendeus ghaut. On his reaching the top his 
delight was visible in a most eminent degree ; 
he caressed his keeper, and threw the dirt about 
in a most playful manner. Ancther elephant, 
a much younger animal, was now to follow 
He had watched the ascent of the other with 
the most intense interest, making motions all 
the while, as though he was assisting him, by 
shouldering him up the acelivity;—such ges- 
tures as I have seen some men make, when 
spectators of gymnastic exercises. When he 
saw his comrade up, he ewinced his pleasure by 
giving a salute, something like the sound of g 
trumpet. When called upon to take his turn, 
however, he seemed much alarmed, and would 
not act at all without force. When he was two 
steps up he slipped, but recovered himself by 
digging his toes in the earth. With the ex- 
ception of this little accident, he ascended ex- 
ceedingly well. When this elephant was near 
the top, the other, who had already performed 
his task, extended his trunk to the assistance of 
his brother in distress, round which the younger 
animal entwined his,and thus reached the sum- 
mit of the ghaut in safety. Having both ac- 
complished their task, their greeting was as 
cordial, as if they had been long separated from 
each other, and had just escaped from some 
perilous achievement. They mutually em- 
braced each other, and stood face to face for a 
considerable time, as if whispering congratula- 
tions. Their drivers then made them salam to 
the general, who ordered them five rupees each 
for sweetmeats. , . = 1s “ 

* There was in our encampment a very large 
elephant, used for the purpose of carrying 
tents for some of the European corps. It was 
the season in which they become most un- 
manageable, and his legs were consequently 
loaded with huge chains, and he was constant- 
ly watched by his keepers. By day he was 
pretty passive, save when he saw one of his 
species, when he roared and become violent ; 
and during those moments of ungovernable 
frenzy, it was dangerous for his keepers to ap- 
proach him, or to irritate his feelings by any 
epithets that might prove repugnant to him. 
On the contrary, every endearing expression 
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was used to soothe and appease him, which, 
with promises of sweetmeats, sometimes suc- 
ceeded with the most turbulent to gain them 
to obedience, when coercive measures would 
have roused them to the most desperate acts 
of violence. By night their extreme cunning 
told them that their keepers were not so watch- 
ful or vigilant. The elephant here alluded to, 
one dark night broke from his chains and ran 
wild ate the encampment, driving men, wo- 


men, children, camels, horses, cows, and indeed | 


every thing that could move, before him, and 
— aud trumpeting with his trunk,—which 
is with elephants a sure sign of displeasure, 
and that their usual docility oe deserted them. 
Of course no reasonable beings disputed the 
road he chose to take. Those that did soon 
found themselves floored. To record the mis- 
chief done by this infuriated animal in his 
nocturnal ramble, would fill a greater space 
than I can afford for such matter. Suffice it 
that, in his flight, followed by swordsmen and 
spearsmen shouting and screaming, he pulled 
down tents, upset every thing that impeded 
his progress, wounded and injured many, and 
ultimately killed his keeper by a blow from his 
trunk. He was speared in some twenty places, 
which only infuriated him the more, and he 
struck away with his trunk at every thing be- 
fore him. His roaring was terrific, and he fre- 
quently struck the ground in indication of his 
rage. The instant he had struck his keeper, 
and found he did not rise, he suddenly stopped, 
seemed concerned, looked at him with the eye 
of pity, and stood rivetted to the spot. He 
paused for some secends, then ran towards the 


place from whence he had broken loose, and | 


went quietly to his picket, in front of which 
lay an infant, about two years old, the daughter 
of the keeper whom he had killed. The ele- 
hant seized the child round the waist as gent- 
y as its mother would, lifted it from the ground, 
and caressed and fondled it for some time, 
every beholder trembling for its safety, and ex- 
pecting every moment it would share the fate 
of its unfortunate father; but the sagacious 
animal, having turned the child round three 
times, quietly laid it down again, and drew 
some clothing over it that had fallen off. Af- 
ter this it stood over the child, with its eyes 
fixed on it; and if I did not see the penitential 
tear steal from its eye, I have never seen it in 
my life. He then submitted to be rechained 
by some other keepers, stood motionless and 
dejected, and seemed sensible that he had done 
a wrong he could not repair. His dejeetion 
became more and more visible, as he stood and 
gazed on the fatherless babe, who, from con- 
stant familiarities with this elephant, seemed 
unintimidated, and played with its trunk. 
From this moment the animal became passive 
and quiet, and always seemed most delighted 
when the little orphan was within its sight. 
Often have I gone with others of the camp to 
see him fondling his little adopted; but there 
was a visible alteration in his health after his 
keeper's death, and he fell away, and died at 
Cawnpore, six months afterwards.” 

4 Dog.—*I learnt that this sagacious and 
faithful creature would regularly, when his 
master was on watch, stand his hour and walk 
his round; that, in very dark nights, he would 
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even put his ear to the ground and listen; and 
that, during the period assigned to him as his 
turn to watch, he would never venture to lie 
down, but would steadily and slowly walk his 
round, which nothing could induce him to leave, 
—such was his opinion of the nature and re- 
sponsibility of his post. The man added, that 
he once gave him to an officer of the company’s 
service, who took him from the station where 
he was (Meerut), to Loodianna, a distance of 
four hundred miles, and that, the moment the 
officer let him loose, he returned to his old 
master, having performed that great distance 
in two days and a half. That he was on the 
main-guard the night he returned, and he was 
awoke by the dog Ticking his face. It appear- 
ed that he had been through the barrack, and 
visited every sleeping soldier on their separate 
cots, until he found his master. The man re- 
lated several aneedotes of this animal: among 
the rest, he said he was one day out drinking 
toddy, some miles from camp, and from the in- 
toxicating effect, and the extreme heat of the 
liquor, he went to sleep. On awaking, he 
found his clothes torn in several places, and 
that he had been dragged more than three 
yards from the bush under which he had lain 
down; but what was his astonishment, on get- 
ting up, to find a large snake almost torn to 
pieces, no doubt by his faithful guard! He 
was a powerful dog,—a kind of Persian-hill 
greyhound, that would kill a wolf single-hand- 
ed.” 

Single combat with the Subah—* Their com- 
mander, or one of their principal officers, at- 
tempted to rally them. Having succeeded in 
this attempt for the moment, the said officer 
had the impudence to attack and put his ma- 


| jesty’s liege subject, John Shipp, ensign on full 


pay, and in the full vigour of his life and man- 
hood, in bodily fear, on the king’s high hill of 
Muckwanpore, on the afternoon of , [now 
forget the date, he so frightened me. He was 
a strong, powerful man, protected by two 
shields, one tied round his waist, and hanging 
over his thighs as low as his knees, and the 
other on the left arm, much larger than the 
one round his waist. From this gentleman 
there was no escape; and, fortunately for me, 
I had my old twenty-fourther with me, which 1 
had two or three days before put in good shav- 
ing order. With this I was obliged to act on 
the defensive, till | could catch my formidable 
opponent off his guard. He cut, I guarded; he 
thrust, I parried; until he became aggravated, 
and set to work with that impetuosity and de- 
termination, pretty generally understood by 
the phrase ‘hammer and tongs,’ in the course 
of which he nearly cut my poor twenty-fourth- 
er in pieces. At last I found he was winded; 
but I could see nothing of the fellow, but his 
black face peeping above one shield, and his 
feet under the other; so I thought I would 
give him a cut five across his lower extremi- 
ties; but he would not stand still a moment; 
he cut as many capers as a French dancing- 
master, till [ was quite out of patience with 
his folly. I did not like to quit my man, so I 
tried his other extremities, but he would not 
stand still,all [could do. At length, I made a 
feint at his toes, tu cut them; down went his 
shield from his face, to save his legs; up went 
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the edge of my sword smack under his chin ;— 
in endeavouring to get away from which, he 
threw his head back, which nearly tumbled off, 
and down he fell; and I assure you, reader, | | 
was not sorry for it, for he was a most unsocia- 
ble neighbour. I don't know whether [ had a | 
right or not, but I took the liberty of taking his 
sword, gold crescent, turban-chain, and large 
shield. The latter I sported on my left arm 
during the action, and it was fortunate for me 
that I did, for | found that the shield was ball- 
proof, and I should have been severely wound- 
ed, had I been deprived of this trophy.” 

Avidity of the Natives —“ A reward was 
given for all descriptions of balls brought into 
camp, varying in amount according to size. 
Such is the avarice of the natives who hover 
about camps, that they will risk any thing for 
money. Near the right of the line, balls used 
frequently to be thrown, and some of them | 
rolled as far as the picket. I was riding in that | 
direction one morning, when balls were flying 
pretty thick. A native saw one lob, and ran | 
to stop it. In this attempt one of his legs was 
so badly broken, that I believe it was afterwards | 
amputated. If he had carried the ball to camp, | 
he would have got about fourpence for it!” 

The following dreadful fact is but one out of 
many. 

* A female was lying on a bed of green silk ; 
under her head was a pillow of the same mate- 
rial; her right arm had, no doubt, cradled her 
babe ; and her left was extended as though for 
the purpose of keeping her child close to her. 
A large shell had perforated the tiled roof, and | 
having made its wav through three floors, had 
gone through the foot of the bed, and penetrated | 
some depth into the fourth floor. A piece of 
this shell had gone through the woman's fore- 
head, carrying away a great part of the head, 
so that her death, according to the opinion of a 
medical man who saw her, must have been in- 
stantaneous. The lower part of the’ child's 
body, from the hips downward, was entirely 
gone ; but, strange to say, its mother’s nipple 
still hung in the left corner of its mouth, and 
its little right hand still held by its mother’s 
clothes, which, probably, it had grasped at the 
first noise of the shell.” 

After all, we need hardly repeat that this is 
one of those books which rather excite our 
sympathy than command our praise: but we do 
pity Mr. Shipp, and cordially wish him again 
beside the colours he once bore with so much 
gallantry. 


From the London Weekly Review. 


DR. WOLLASTON. 


Turis giant in science who, during a most | 
busy life, extended his many-hundred hands to- 
wards almost every branch of human know- | 
ledge, left this scene of his great fame on the 
22d Dec., to explore another, an unknown, a | 
fearful world. Consistent with the tenor of his | 
whole existence, his very last moments were 
marked by that singular quickness of compre- | 
hension and clearness of intellect which distin- 
guished him above all his contemporaries, and 
which, it seems, even the pains of death could | 


not dim. Not only did this philosopher, while 
lying in a state of bodily paralysis, dictate to a 
few select friends, those able papers which con- 
tained, as it were, his last bequest to the com- 
monwealth of science, and which the fellows of 
the Royal Society have had an opportunity of 
hearing read, within the last six weeks, almost 
as soon as they emanated from his mind, and 
have listened to as to the “ last lay of the expi- 
ring swan ;"’ but even when his eyelids were 
heavy with the coming on of the sleep of death, 
and the tongue was speechless, he gave proof 
that within him the soul was imperishable. It 
is said, that some person present expressed to 
the rest of the company a doubt whether their 
dying friend retained, at that moment, his men- 
tal faculties; upon which the philosopher gave 
tokens that he wished for a pencil and paper, 
and with them he solved his friend's doubt; for 
having written a few columns of numbers, he 
summed them up, and the sum wasright. But 
did he ever, during the many weeks allotted to 
him to prepare for death, turn his mind to, or 
ask for the comforts of the religion of his fa- 
thers? Current rumour says no—nay, goes 
farther; and we wish the report were contra- 


| dicted. Whole written volumes of theology 


would not produce the striking effect on the 
mind of the weak and the wavering which 
would be created by the knowledge of the fact, 
that Wollaston presented on his death-bed the 
inspiring spectacle of a believing Christian. 

He is asserted to have left behind a consider- 
able fortune. Some say two hundred, and 
others only fifly thousand pounds. The prin- 
cipal part must have been made by the manu- 
facturing of ingots of platina ; but much again, 
it is said, was obtained by City speculations. 
An eminent living scientific character probably 
alluded to the latter supposition when he re- 
gretted to see science prostituted to lucrative 
schemes. We hope to be able to collect mate- 
rials for a Wollastoniana. 


—>_ 


From the London Weekly Review. 
WEST INDIAN STATISTICS. 


Iy the year 1825, the period when the fullest 
report of the relative numbers of the popula- 
tion of the British West India Colonies were 
laid before Parliament, it appears that the in- 
habitants in our sugar plantations then were, 
by computation, about 55,000 whites, and 85,000 
free persons of colour, making in all a popula- 
tion of 140,000 free. By the Register returns, 
there were 713,317 slaves ; of these about 7 in 
) acquired their freedom by manumission 
every six years, the average number yearly 
being as 713,317 to 1325 ;—that the relative 
number of the free to those in a state of slave- 
ry were as | to 5;—that slavery was extermi- 
nating itself by a natural decrease of 5-8ths. 
per cent. per annum, and that the whites kept 
up their numbers only by a yearly accession of 
emigrants, whilst the free people of colour were 
increasing at an extraordinary and rapid ratio 
—their numbers accumulating not only by in- 
tercourse among themselves, but by admixture 
with the white and black population. 

From these facts, it seems that ina few years 
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the relative number of the free and the bond 
must be equalized. The extension of protec- 
tion and influence to the people of colour, by a 
more liberal system of laws, having taught 
them their value as industrious citizens, the 
number of art/zans, as smiths, carpenters, ma- 
sons, turners, shoemakers, tailors, upholsterers, 
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coach-makers, porters, goldsmiths, carvers, gil- | 


ders, looking-glass silverers, musical instru- 
ment makers, saddlers, tin-smiths, braziers, 
ship-builders, and many other handicrafts, in 


which the natural productions of the country | 


are brought into requisition, besides the esta- 
blishment of tanneries and foundries among 


them, have given to them consequence, as | 


highly useful members of society. 

‘rom theagricultural labourers being slaves, 
it becomes self-evident that a decided distaste 
to employment in the cultivation of land exists 
among the Free, whose condition being to them 
a species of distinction, there is necessarily an 
anxiety to keep it uncontaminated by any asso- 
ciation with the characteristics of bondage. 
This repugnance having yielded as yet no fur- 
ther towards introducing a race of agricultu- 
rists than in the fact of a few families being 
the cultivators of garden grounds. The tilling 
of Jands appropriated to the staple commodity 
of the West India Colonies will then resolve 
itself into this difficulty—that, labour becom- 
ing dear, hands difficult to be procured, and 


every one desiring to be a master, and the | 


cheapness of land enabling all to possess farms 
of their own to cultivate,—extensive sugar 
plantatjons will not long exist on the present 
system of coercive labour; and the Haytian 
scheme of the Code Rural, the allotting a spe- 
cific portion in the produce of an estate to be 
divided among all the labourers, must be adopt- 
ed; or that the slaves must speedily merge 
into a species of Villeins, cultivating small sa- 
gar farms by families, and selling the standing 
crop to the lord, who holds the mill and boiling 


house, being the bond under which they till 


their allotments: in fine, a scheme similar to 
the old feudal system of mulctures must be re- 
sorted to, or the lands must go out of cultiva- 
tion. 


From the London Weekly Review. 


BRITISH AMERICAN COLONIES.* 


Ir is a singular fact that there is no inhabited 
art of the New World so little known to the 
Bnglich reader, as our own colonies in North 
America. From the business letters, arriving 
occasionally from the ports of Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, and Newfoundland, and the com- 
munications of emigrants, generally of the less 
educated orders of society, to their friends at 
home. has been obtained almost the whole stock 


subject of countries so interesting in them- 
selves, and so important to their political pa- 
rent. A different fate has attended the West 
Indies. There the light of science and litera- 
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ture has fallen so fully, that every island is seen 
rising out of the Gulf of Mexico, as distinctly 
as if some paltry lake, instead of the broad At- 
lantic, intervened; every rood of ground is 
familiar to us, in its formation, use, and capa- 
bilities, from the Blue mountains of Jamaica, 
where the wild Maroon builds his village, like 
an eagle nestling in the cliff,to the low, moist 
plains of the coast, where disease, with his rod 
of scorpions, smiles grimly at the rod of iron, 
which the unconscious white man waves over 
the head of his black brother of humanity. 

In those states of America, too, no longer 
endeared to us by that magical pronoun, which 
stamps a value and an interest on every thing 
to which it is applied,—the spirit of European 
adventure and intelligence has long been abroad. 
Literary description keeps pace even with the 
rising greatness of the cities, which sprang up 
in the desert like mushrooms, to grow like oaks ; 
and the majestic forests and green savannahs of 
the back settlements, have been subjected to 
the incursions of a hundred travellers, from the 
slow German, with his mineralogical hammer, 
to the mercurial Frenchman, who skips across 
the primeval wilderness, for the purpose of dis- 
covering the North-West passage, merely “ pour 
passer le temps.” 

The maritime colonies of Britain, in North 
America, bave as yet held out temptations only 
to the mercantile adventurer, or the impove- 
rished emigrant; while every other known part 
of the New World has been the resort of the 
literary and scientific inquirer. Although, in 
so confined a space as ours, it will be difficult to 
give even a bird's-eye view of the immense 
countries, which as yet are known to the many 
only by name, and in which they are interested 
only through the medium of three or four 
trading ports, we may be allowed to take the op- 
portunity of the book mentioned above being 
laid upon our table, to present some idea, at 
least of the physical aspect of the region, and to 
offer, incidentally, some suggestions which 
inay be the means of stimulating curiosity and 
awakening ambition in the adventurous. 

Prixce Evwarn’s Istanxp, formerly called 
St. John’s Island, from the circumstance of its 
being discovered by Cabot, on the festival of 
that Saint, lies within the latitudes of 40° and 
47° 10 north, and longitudes 62° and 65° west. 
Its length is 140 miles; and although its 
breadth is, in some places, 34 miles, yet, owing 
to the various intersections of the sea, there is 
no part of the island more than eight miles 
distant from the ebbing and flowing of the 
tide. From the sea, at no great distance, it ap- 
pears like a large plain covered with trees to the 
water's edge. On a nearer approach, some 
gentle hills are seen diversifying its aspect; 
while the bays and rivers stretching far into the 
interior, with bold headlands, and, scattered 
here and there, small villages and farms, confer 
a lively and agreeable character upon the scene. 
This, although the most pleasing, is the least 
striking and romantic portion of the British 
maritime settlements. Surrounded and indent- 
ed by the sea, and watered by numberless 
streams and rivers, its soil, favourable, from its 





* See the introductory part of Chateau- 
briand’s Voyage en Amerique. 
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composition, to vegetation, possesses a high 
degree of fertility ; and in process of time, when 
the trees still remaining, which even now are 
so reduced in number as to admit of only a very 
moderate exportation, are cut down, the whole 
island will probably present the appearance of 
one immense cornfield. Its present forest pro- 
ductions are the red and pitch pine, the spruce- 
fir, the larch, the hemlock tree, (which pos- 
sesses the remarkable property of preserving 
iron inserted into it from corrosion, even when 
under water,) the beech, the sugar-maple, 
from which an excellent sugar is made, the 
birch, sumetimes four feet in diameter, the oak, 
the elin, and the poplar. Among the wild 
fruits, the most remarkable are a species of 
cranberry, as large as an English cherry, and 
strawberries and raspberries, which grow in the 
utmost profusion. The grain (with the ad- 
dition of Indian corn,{) and the productions 
of horticulture are nearly the same as in Eng- 
land. 

Previous to the year 1750, the greater part 
of the island appears to have been covered with 
forests of gigantic pine. 
those fires took place, which revolutionize, in 
so extraordinary a manner, the vegetable world 
of America. We have ourselves seen, on the 
hills of Scotland, a conflagration of the lofty 
whins, which usually clothe their sides? and 
this especially when occurring at night, has 
always produced a striking, and sometimes a 
magnificent effect. But we confess our inability 
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of his family, and the graves of his dead ;—but 
not now in darkness—not now in the shadow of 


| death; for the clouds have been rent asunder, 





At this period, one of | 


to form any adequate conception of the grandeur | 


of the picture, when the scene isan area, not ofa 
hundred yards, but of some hundred miles; and 
when the victims of the furious element are 
not whin-bushes of six or eight feet at the tall- 
est, but the loftiest pines of the New World, 
flinging the flames from the boiling resin of 
their veins a hundred feet above the summit of 
the torest. 

On such occasions, a sudden roaring is heard 
in the woods. The atfrighted inhabitants of 


torn into invisible fragments by the winds from 
the four corners of the earth, or swallowed up 
by the flames that rise like a furious tide into 
the fields of air, affrighting the night—if it be 
night—and outshining the sun, if it be day. 

In Miramichi, so late as the October of 1225, 
a conflagration of this description occurred, in 
which 500 persons perished. Even the distant 
rivers were so much affected by the large bo- 
dies of flaming timber carried into them by the 
hurricane, that salmon and other fish leaped 
from the disturbed and heated waters to the 
land, and were afterwards seen strewing the 
shores to a considerable distance. 

It isa remarkable circumstance, that in places 
thus laid waste by fire, the original race of trees 
is never renewed, but in its stead new tribes 
and families, of stinted growth and inferior va- 
lue, spring up amidst the ruins. In Prince Ed- 
ward's Island the tracts of the ancient pine fo- 
rests are crowded with white birches, spruce- 
firs, poplars, and wild cherry trees, the largest 
of which are from ten to twelve inches in dia- 
meter. This curious process has also been 
performed by nature on the banks of the Slave 
Lake, which Sir Alexander Mackenzie informs 
us are now covered with poplar instead of the 
spruce and birch of earlier years, the former 
tree having never been seen near the spot till 
after the fire. 

In some parts of the world, burning is suc- 
cessfully resorted to as a means of relievin 


‘and fertilizing the soil; a fact which woul 


| first. 


the vicinity stare at each other in terror and | I 
| members of the vegetable kingdom. 


amazement; yet endeavouring to persuade 
themselves that it is only the voice of thunder 
bursting upon their startled ear, with a threat 
which may never be fulfilled. The next mo- 
ment they are undeceived ; for the wind ga- 
thering into a tempest, breaks upon their heads, 
and rushing to the scene of action, like a 
demon called up by the incantations of the 
spirits of the forest ; then, rising in every form 
the imagination can conceive, of tower, and 
dome, and column—a city of awful shadows— 
the dense smoke ascends to heaven. The air 
is darkened; the whole horizon is obscured ; 
blackness, and gloom, and horror, are above and 
around; the breath cemes thick ; the atmos- 
phere is incapable of supplying the lungs with 
wholesome gas ; the birds of strong wings start 
affrighted from their cover, and outsail the 
smoke, while the weaker fall suffocated to the 


earth; the wild beast of the forest rushes in- | 


stinctively from his ancient lair, and seeks for 
refuge in new countries, or for an easier death 
in the sea: man himself forsakes the habitation 





* If Mr. Cobbett’s speculation turns out well, 
this will soon be a common production of our 
English fields. 


seem to be inconsistent with the one we have 
just mentioned, that the second growth of trees 
is invariably inferior in size and value to the 
The failure of thg corn crops in such 
places is accounted for by Mr. M‘Gregor by 
the succession of tall weeds, which instanta- 
neously spring up and devour the sap of the 
earth; but this is not sufficient to explain the 
deterioration which takes place in the larger 


Among the wild animals of this island are 
bears, foxes, hares, martens, muskrats, otters, 
minks, squirrels, weazels, and ermines. The 
walrus was formerly a frequent visiter, and 
yielded a considerable profit to the inhabitants 
in oil and ivory; but for the last thirty years 
he has left off'so perilous a custom, and is now 
rarely to be seen in nearer vicinity to the 
crowded haunts of man than the Magdalene 
Islands. 

The general aspect of the country is not un- 
like that of England. The population is com- 
posed principally of English, Scotch, and Irish ; 
but a few of the aboriginal Indiansare still seen 
paddling along in their cane canoes, and re- 
mind the passer-by, surrounded with his family 
and countrymen, that he is 2000 miles from 
the father-land. 

Carr Breton is bounded by the Atlantic 
ocean, the gulf of St. Lawrence, and Nova Sco- 
tia; from the last of which it is separated by 
the gut of Camo. The aspect of this island is 
strikingly dissimilar to that of Prince Edward's. 
The coast on the north and north-west is forti- 
fied against intrusion by a natural bulwark of 
rocks, rising in many instances almost perpen- 
2L2 
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dicular from the gulf of St. Lawrence. The 
Atlantic shores are broken, rugged, and repul- 
sive in appearance, but indented with rivers 
and bays, while the dense fogs hanging over 
those iron cliffs make the island appear to the 
fanciful mariner like the abode of some potent 
sorcerer, who deals in storms and shipwrecks: 


“ Land of the tempest and the flood, 
Land of brown heath and shaggy wood.” 


Its interior fulfils to the letter the promise of 
its external aspect. The rock, the forest, and 
the inhospitable mountain, are the only diver- | 
sities on its surface; with here and there a | 
patch of cleared land, a settler’s farm, and, on 
the coasts, a town or a village. The natural 
productions are the same as at Prince Ed- 
ward's. The population consists principally of | 
Scotch and Acadian French, with a few Eng- | 
lish, Irish, Jerseymen, and Dutch. Some Mic- 
mac Indians wander among the mountains, 
and meet in the summer at the eastern branch 
of the Bras d'Or, a river, or rather sea-lake, 
which enters fromthe Atlantic, and nearly 
cuts the island in two 
Nov, Seoria, Cape Breton, Prince Edward's, 
and New Brunswick—which originally belong- 
ed to the province of Nova Scotia, were sepa- 
rated from it in 1770 and 1753; and although 
Cape Breton has been lately re-annexed (in 
Ie2), we follow the arrangement of our au- 
thor in considering them as separate coun- 
trie The length of Nova Scotia is 320 miles, 
and its average breadth 70) miles. Deducting 
one-third of its whole superticies for lakes, ri- 
vers, &c. it possesses five millions of acres ca- 
pable of cultivation, a great proportion of 
which is still vacant, and in the hands of the 
crown. The land is no where high, and the 
cliffs are seldom steep: but on the Atlantic 
side, the general aspect appears to be barren 
and stony. Innumerable rocks and islands 
crowd about the shores, conferring in many 
places upon the scenery much of the pictu- | 
resgue and the beautiful. The prejudices 
which infected both the French and English 
agvinst this fine country, arising probably 
from the first appearance of the land from the 
Atlantic, which is by no means inviting, re- 
tarded unusually long its colonization. It is | 
now, however one olf our principal possessions 
in North America ; 
ally better known, will become the chief focus 
of our American emigration. It already ex- 
changes, to a considerable j 
mother country, receiving manufactures of all | 
sorts for timber, fish, oil, and furs. His Ma- 
jesty’s dockyard at Halifax is said to be the | 
most respectable establishment of the kind out 
of England.—The island boasts also of a char- 
tered university, and several excellent schools. 
New Breyswick.—This province extends 
from the river St. Croix, the boundary line of 
the Lnited States, to the Kay de Chaleur, and 
the river Restigouche, which divides it from 
Canada. New Brunswick is one vast forest 
Man wanders like a dwarf among the giants of 
the wood; his pigmy efforts at destruction 
possessing scarcely any etlect upon the mag- 
nificent mass. Trees are every where; they 
hide the land from the sun; they invade even 
the empire of the waters, flinging their majes- 


and as it becomes gradu- 





| every possible tint of scarlet, 


scenes of Canaba 
nearer to Europe than either the American 
continent or islands 
and rugged, and it is indented with deep bays, 
rivers, and creeks 
brought along by the guif stream, meet on its 
banks with the waters from the frozew regions, 
carried down by the influence of the winds; 
and hence the two effects of evaporation and 
condensation which cover the rude coasts of 
Newfoundland with a perpetual fog 
mate, contrary to the general opinion, is by no 
means unusually severe ; neither is it covered 
with those interminable forests with which the 
imagination has delighted to clothe the wilder- 
nesses of the interior 
winter, the weather is peculiarly disagreeable ; 
the large fields of ice, that are carried along 
the coast, 
from the liyperborean fields where they are 
formed, bring with them the intense cold of 
the Pole, as if to retard the progress of the 
seasons 
and with them their effects ; 
mer succeeding, ripens every fruit that is 
with rivers and lakes, on the banks of which, 
but no wkere else, poplars, birches, and spruce- 
firs grow 
schistus, red sandstone, quartz, gypsuin, and 
limestone, predominate on the surface. The 
amount, with the | general structure of the soil is rocky, with nu- 
merous tracts of moss, and resembles strongly, 
as Mr. M‘Gregor thinks, that of the Western 
Highlands of Scotland 
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tic branches far over the lakes and streams 
which glide lowly at their feet, as if under the 
protection and vassalage of the forest king — 
The mighty line of woods is broken only for a 
moment by the St. Lawrence; for it recom- 
mences on the opposite bank, sweeps over half 
a world, and only terminates, abrupt and frown- 
ing at the indomitable barrier, when it meets 
the waters of the Pacitic. The beauty and 
grandeur of these eternal forests are absolutely 
oppressive to the imagination. In autumn, 
more especially, the rich green, which before 
exhibited only a variety of shade, is transform- 
ed, in the course of a few frosty nights, into 
violet, blue, 
brown, crimson, and glittering yellow. The 
fir tribe alone, in the midst of these splendid 
metamorphoses, retain their funereal green, 
withstanding the temptations of the season, 


like a band of stern yet despairing patriots, 
amidst the corruption of their country. 


Newrouspianp shall be the next outline in 


our panorama, passing over the more familiar 


This large island lies 
Its configuration is wild 


The tropical currents, 


Its cli- 


At the breaking up of 


by northerly streams and currents, 


These, however, speedily pass away, 
and a warm sum- 


rown in England. The interior is intersected 


Granite is the base of the soil; and 


Laprapor is more intimately connected 


with Newfoundland than with any other part 
of North America, in consequence of the fishe- 
ries carried on in its harbours 
try is equal in extent to the British Isles, 
France, Spain, and Germany put together ; 
and yet does not contain a thousand inhabi- 
tants 
birch, and willows, are its trees ; and these are 
found, thinly scattered, only in the southern 
parts. 
places, and some varieties of moss and lichen, 
are the only other efforts at vegetation which 
benumbed nature is capable of making. 


This vast coun- 


Small seraggy poplars, stunted firs, 


Small herbs and grass, in sheltered 
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The shivering savage wanders in lonely | 


wretchedness over these tremendous wastes, 
where the ruck, the swamp, and the sullen 
lake, are the only objects which can relieve the 
eye in a region of silent and indomitable steri- 
lity. The bear, the wolf, the fox, and the bea- 
ver, share the wild domain with man; but 
even these are few in number, and, like the 
human savage, linger chiefly about the coasts, 
where the voice of the ocean, as it breaks in 
thunder upon the cliffs, disturbs the more aw- 
ful silence of dead nature. 

The book to which we are in part indebted 
for the foundation of this short article, in the 
absence of more complete information, will be 
found useful. Except in the chapter relating 
to Climate, however, it is carelessly written, 
and, upon the whole, very inartificially put to- 
gether. From that chapter we extract a few 
passages, which will convey a favourable idea 
of the author's talents. :— 

“In June, July, and August, the weather is 
excessively hot, sometimes as hot as in the 
West Indies, the mercury being =4 to ‘0 deg. 
Fahrenheit. Showers from the south-west, 
sometimes accompanied with thunder and 
lightning, occur during these months, about 
once every week, or in every ten days time, 
which generally shift the wind to the north- 


west, and produce for a short time an agreea- 


ble coolness 


“ The nights at this season exceed in splen- | 


dour the most beautiful ones in Europe. To 
pourtray them with accurate justness, would 
require more than any language could accom- 
plish, or any peneil but that of imagination 
could execute. The air, notwithstanding the 
heat of the preceding day, is always pure; the 
sea, generally unraffled, and its surface one 
vast mirror, reflecting with precision every Vi- 
sual object, either in the heavens or on the 
earth. The moon shines with a soft, silver- 
like brillianey, and during her retirement the 
stars resume the most splendid etfulgence 
Fishes of various spec ies sport on the water 
The singular note of whip-poor-will is heard 
from the woods: the fire- fly floats on the air, 
oscillating its vivid sparks; and where the 
hand of man has subdued the forest, and laid 
the ground under the control of husbandry, 
may be heard the voice of the milk-maid, or, 
the ‘drowsy tinklings of the distant fold” In 
another direction may often be seen the light 
of the birch torch, which the Mic-mac In- 
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dian uses in the prow of his canoe, while en- | 


gaged with his spear in fishing. 
od La > * 

“ A phenomenon appears frequently during 
the winter, known here by the appellation of 
Silver Frost. When a fine misty rain takes 
place, with the wind at the east or north-east, 
the frost not being sufficiently keen to congeal 
the rain until it fails, but at the moment it 
rests on any substance, it adheres, and freezes, 
incrusting every tree, shrub, and whatever 
else is exposed to the weather with ice. The 
forest assumes, in consequence, the most mag- 
nificent splendour, and continues in this state 
until it thaws, or until the icy shell is shaken 
off by the winds. The woods, while in this 
state, especially if the sun shine, exhibit the | 
most brilliant appearance. 





Every tree is load- | edit. 
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ed as with a natural production of silver span- 

gles, and there is not probably any thing in the 

appearance of nature, that would more effec- 

tually baffle the powers of a landscape painter. 
. . * * 


“ That brilliant phenomenon, Aurora Bore- 
alis, appears at all seasons, and in various 
forms. At one time faintly, in distant rays of 
light, at another it assumes the appearances of 
bright floating standards, but more frequent! 
in the form of a broad crescent of light, with 
its extremities touching the horizon, and the 
inner line strongly marked ; the space within 
it being much darker than any other part of 
the heavens. Its brilliancy in this form is truly 
beautiful; and after retaining this appearance 
a short time, it generally transforms into mag- 
nificent columns of light which move majest- 
cally from the horizon towards the zenith, un- 
til after having lighted the firmament with the 
most luminous colours, it suddenly vanishes ; 
but soon reappears, and again vanishes, and 
so continues to fade, reappear, and change in- 
finitely, until its brilliancy intermingles and 
fills the atmosphere, and then insensibly disap- 
pears altogether.’"—p, 3&—45. 


From the London Weekly Review. 
FRENCH SONGS 
Soxc-writine, under what may be termed 
the ancien regime of poetry in France, was the 
only species of poetical composition which had 
any chance of extending the fame of the 
French muse beyond the physical boundaries 


of the empire. The group of the sacred Nine, 
copied into French from the classic models of 
Greece and Rome, instead of the original dra- 


figured tn court hoops, and frills and far- 
instead of the ancient lyre of 
their calling, were accommodated with an in- 
strument resembling a jew's-harp—a thing of 
steel and cold iron, emitting a species of music 
which combined in a very extraordinary man- 
ner insipidity with harshness— 


pery. 
bellows: and 


‘That whetstone of the tecth—monotony in 
wire.” 


Such costume and appliances, being fashioned 
according to the rules of classical t: uste, were 
of course to be as unchanging as the d lrapery 
folds on the eternal statues of Grecian art; 
the dogmas of poetical criticism were to be as 
unalterable as the laws of the Medes and the 
Persians; and the worshipper who forsook 
the high places of the carved idols of human 
workmanship for the temple of nature, was to 
be voted an apostate and a barbarian. 

Of late years, however, among other mighty 
events which have shaken the French nation 
to its centre, we have seen some blows, as suc_ 
cessful as they were daring, struck at the fan” 
tastic fabric of French poetry. Men have ari. 


* Chansons Inédites de M. P. J. de Béran- 
ger. I-25. Paris, Baudouin ; London, Treut- 
tel 

Odes et Ballades. 
Paris, 1823. 


Par Victor Hugo. 4dme. 


Bossange. 
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sen who have even dared to doubt the sacred- 
ness of those tremendous Unities, whose iron 
sceptre has been sv long extended over the na- 
tional drama: in fine, Shakspeare himself, the 
great hobgoblin of the classic school, has been 


received into the same library with Racine, | 


and Corneille, and Voltaire; and his tragedies 
—although this, it must be confessed, is an 
event of very late occurrence indeed—have 
been publicly produced upon the Parisian 
stage. 

It may be, that this consummation has been 
the effect of that innate principle of progres- 
sion, atlirmed by some philosophers to exist in 
the human mind ; but for our part, as the con- 
tracted space allotted to us compels us by all 
means to eschew metaphysics, we think it ne- 
cessary to trace the effect to some definite and 
visible cause. According to our theory, then, 
the authors of the regeneration of French poe- 
try, which has now commenced, are the song- 
writers of France. It has been customary 
to consider song-writing as one of the lowest 
departments of poetry ; and its professors have 
thus enjoyed the enviable privilege of humility 
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which afterwards drew upon him the vengeance 
of the government. The following fourteen 
were selected to bear out the charges against 
him, which were described as being against 
morality, religion, respect to the king, and pub- 
lie loyalty :—La Bacchante, Le Bon Dieu, Ma 
Grand'mere, Margot, Deo gratias d'un Epicu- 
rien, La Descente aux Enfers, Les Capucins, 
Les Chantres de Paroisse ; Les Missionnaires, 
La Mort du Roi Christophe, Le Prince de Na- 
varre, La Cocarde blanche, L’Enrhumé, Le 
Vieux Drapeau. 

Of these, perhaps, the first four only were 
deserving of serious reprehension; and the 
judges, indeed, appear to have formed no very 
alarming idea of the atrocity of the crime, the 
sentence of the chansonnier being three months 
imprisonment anda fine of 20/. Encouraged 
by what may be considered almost absolute im- 
punity, M. Beéranger, after meditating for 


| seven years on the subject, returned to the 


—freedom from the iron rules which bind the | 


proud. The song-writer has roved at will 
through the regions of poetry, protected from 
interference by his insignificance. In compos- 
ing a simple ditty, (as was observed of Beran- 
ger by Benjamin Constant,) he has sometimes 
»yroduced a sublime ode ; and his lawless strains 
te sunk deep into the hearts and imagina- 
tions of the people, imbuing them with the true 
spirit of poetry, and sapping in silence their 
ancient prejudices, which would have stood un- 
moved before the attack of an open enemy 

The Muse, however, in her night-gown and 
slippers, although she may move with more 
grace than in a court-hoop, would exhibit, it is 
natural! to suppose, some symptoins of that rest- 
less, stirring sense of unlimited freedom which 
runs so often into licentiousness ; and, accord- 
ingly, the French songs have always been dis- 
tinguished for a tone of v« luptuousness, reach- 
ing sometimes to indecency. Moral indecen- 
cy, it is true, may not be a very enormous 
crime in France ; but political indecency is not 
to ‘be tolerated in any well constituted state 
The one, however, is a very excellent adjunct 
to the other, in the hands of a procureur-gene- 
ral, and forms a capital count in the indictment. 
But the prosecutions to which the French song- 
writers have been subjected, cannot very well 
be understood in England, unless a clear and 
comprehensive view be first taken of the rela- 
tive state of society and government in the 
two countries. 
the lyrical offences of Beranger, might be very 
properly scouted in England, and yet might be 
absolutely necessary in France. The principle 
on which the two governments proceed, no 
man in his senses can dispute ; the whole af- 
fair resolves into a question of expediency, 
which can only be ascertained with reference 
to the existing state of things and feelings in 
either country. 

The licentiousness of Béranger is of both 
descriptions—moral and political ; and the pro- 
secution which has lately drawn the public at- 
tention to him and his works, has not been his 
first. So early as 1515 he published some songs, 


A prosecution, for instance, of 





charge ; and the late decision of the Court of 
Correctional Police, condemning him to nine 
months imprisonment and a fine of 40/., proves 
either the increased malignity of the crime, or 
the increased sensibility of the judges. 

We give two of the stanzas of the “ Ange 
Gardien,”’ a song quoted by the public prose- 
cutor, in which the English reader will per- 
ceive nothing of deeper dye than the foolish 
and profane sneers of Byron :-— 

Vieillard affranchi de regrets, 

Au terme heureux enfin atteins-je ? 

—Qui, dit lange, et je tiens tout préte, 

De l'huile, un pretre et du vieux linge. 

—Tout compte, je ne vous dois rien, 

Bon ange, adieu, portez vous bien. 

De !'Enfer serai-je habitant, 

On bien au Ciel, veut-on que j‘aille ? 

—QOui, dit ange, ou bien non; pourtant, 

Crois-moi, tire @ la courte paille. 

—Tout compte, ete. 


It has been the fashion to describe Beran- 
ger as the Moore of France ; but no two poets 
living, or dead, are so absolutely dissimilar. 
Without any of his harmonious elegance, he 
possesses infinitely more spirit and expression 
than Moore ; and, indeed, we know of no lyric 
poet of this country to whom he might be so 
aptly compared as Burns. Born, like him, ina 
low station in society, and struggling for many 
years with poverty, Béranger exhibits in his 
songs rather the natural force of genius, than 
the refinements of art; and knowing his histo- 
ry as we do, we are rather surprised, as in the 
poems of the Scottish bard, at the absence of 
general vulgarity, than at the appearance of 
oceasional coarseness. We conclude the sub- 
ject. for the present, with the following sketch 
of the birth, parentage, and education of Bé- 
ranger, introduced somewhat whimsically in 
one of his songs :— 


Dans ce Paris, plein d'or et de misére, 

En lan du Christ mil sept cent quatre-vingt. 

Chez un tailleur, mon pauvre et vieux grand- 
pere 

Moi, nou veau-né, sachez ce qu’il m’advint. 

Rien ne prédit la gloire d'un Orphée 

A mon berceau, qui n’était pas de fleurs ; 
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Mais mon grand-pére, accourant & mes pleurs, 
Me trouve un jour dans les bras d'une fve ; 
Et*ette fee, avec de gais refrains, 

Calmait le cri de mes premiers chagrins. 


Le bon vieillard lui dit, Ame inquitte, 

« A cet enfant quel destin est promis ?” 

Elle répond : “ Vois-le sous ma baguette, 

Garcon d'auberge, imprimeur, et commis.” 

Un eoup de foudre ajoute a mes presages: 

“Ton fils atteint va périr consume ; 

Dieu le regarde, et loiseau ranime 

Vole, en chantant, braver d'autres orages.” 

Et puis la fée, avec de gais refrains, 

Calmait le cri de mes premiers chagrins. 
Victor Hugo, who has taste and judgment 

enough to feel himself hovoured by an intro- 

duction into the same article with Beranger, is 

the only living French writer we know, who 

would suffer little in reputation by his poems 

appearing inan English dress. His tastes and 

habits of thinking appear to have been formed 

entirely on English models ; and, in song wri- 

ting especially, he enters into very successful 

competition with the best English writers of 

the day. Of the taste, fancy, and elegance, 


which embellish his Odes, the following hasty | 
translation may afford a better idea than the 


most elaborate dissertation. 
Summer Rain. 


The rain, the rain, the summer rain ! 
How sweet this balmy eve! 

My footsteps on the velvet grass, 
A greener print they leave. 

The bird beneath those weeping boughs 
(Heaven bless him!) shakes lis wing, 

And singing to the wind, that makes 
A stilly murmuring, 

Watches the rain-drops as they fall, 

Like pearls from some gay coronal. 

The shower, the summer shower is past; 
Again th’ unclouded sky 

Smiles on the glittermg fields, beneath 
A silver net that lie. 

The streamlet of the plain, grown fierce, 
With blades of grass, and store 

Of sleeping lizards burthened, 
Speeds on, and tumbling o’er 

Some dangerous pebble’s precipice, 

Makes Niagaras to the mice! 


Whirling amain on that wild flood, 
Some oarless insects sweep, 

Perched on a larger insect’s wing, 
A wreck upon the deep ; 

Or, clinging to some floating isle,— 
A withered leaf,—they deem 

Their troubles light, if, pendant o'er 
The brink of that rude stream, 

A straw’s majestic point appear, 

To stop them in their dread career, 


The currents o’er the sand have gushed, 
The vapours sunward fly ; 

The dim horizon, dimmer grown, 
Escapes the gazer’s eye. 

And. now a few bright trembling specks, 
Like lonely stars are seen ; 

Till rushing on the sight, the hills 
Have burst the veil between, 

While thousand rain-brooks bubbling down, 

Stream from their bare and shining crown. 
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Oh, come—along the humid plain— 
Come, by the linden grove, 


| Thy gentle arm embracing mine ; 


Alone, we there may rove. 
But ere the sloping hill we leave, 
A moment turn thine eyes 
Where palaces and huts are bright 
With sunset’s gorgeous dies, 


| And, ona heaven of darkest blue, 


A golden city shuts the view. 


Oh see! from yonder misty roofs, 
A thousand smokes ascend ; 
There happy hearts and kindred sighs 
In sweet communion blend 
The windows flashing in the sun, 
A light like torches fling ; 
The illuminated city shows 
A noiseless triumphing :— 
Such be the coarsest lights that fall 
On nature's sun-set festival. 


The rainbow—oh ! the rainbow, see 
Grasping the illumined sky ; 

A treasure the Almighty sends, 
When rains and tempests fly. 

How oft, eternal spheres! my soul 
Has longed for wings of wind, 

That some Ithuriel I might crave 
The secret to unbind— 


| To what far worlds of endless day 


| LETTERS FROM 


That golden sun-bridge leads the Way. 
— 


From the London Weekly Review. 


THE #GEAN. By 
Jumes Emerson, Esq. 2 vols. l2mo. Lon- 
don, 1229. Colburn. 

Ir is seldom, in the course of our critical la- 
bours, that we have enjoyed so delicious a re- 


| verie, as that afforded us by the Letters from 


the #gean. They have awakened all our 


| oldest and dearest classic recollections, and 
| achieved the hard task of uniting the sober 
| thoughtfulness of manhood to the glowing and 


| joyous enthusiasm of youth. 


In vain did we 


| seek to assume the austerity of our ungentle 


craft, as we lingered over the lively pages 


| of this agreeable writer; and at length, yield- 


ing to the unequal struggle, we launched with 


| him on “ the island-gemmed #gean,” and gave 


ourselves up to be borne at will around the 
glorious “clime of battle and of song.” We 


| have awakened from our dream; but even yet 


the blue waters and the sunny isles of Greece 
are sparkling before our imagination. Paros 
with its hills of marble; and Samos with its 


| vines; and Rhodes with its proud associations 
| of fame and chivalry ; Delos with its holy tem- 


| easily banished from the memory. 


ple; and Seio, the consecrated birth-place of 
the father of poetry—Scio, the withering scene 
of Turkish triumph and Greek despair, are not 
We know 


not by what process the light emotions of youth 


| ripen into the warm passions of maturer years ; 


| felt their influence. 


but we can attest their existence, for we have 
It is true, they have 
been charmed into action by the wand of the 
talented traveller, whose pages we are review- 
ing. He has been busy among our old favour- 
ites; and their volumes have been diligently 
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culled to furnish illustrative ornaments for his 
own. The Letters from the #gean are an in- 
stance of the advantages of a traveller being 
not merely an observer of the country through 
which he passes, but intimate with its history 
and language. In the former case, he illus- 


trates its antiquities; in the latter, by compar- | 


ing the present with the past, he introduces us 
to the national feelings of the inhabitants; 
while both qualifications are indispensable to 
obtaining an acquaintance with their customs 
and manners. The present work is a mine of 
Oriental information. Its historical anecdotes 
and topographic details are interesting and ani- 
mated; and it contains abundance of valuable 
notes on the manners, dress, language, charac- 
ter, and polities of the people of the Levant. 
But the style, however polished and attractive, 
is oceasionaliy too ambitious and full of orna- 
ment. Of this we shall give our readers a spe- 
cimen, by extracting some of the author's re- 
marks upon Sardis. They contain a descrip- 
tion of an Oriental midnight :— 

“ It would be vain to attempt a description 
of the splendid scenery of Oriental moonlight. 
The sky is not, as with’ us, an ebon concave 
gemmed with brilliants, but one calin expanse 
of saddened blue, so soft that it seems to blend 
with the outline of the silvery moon, and so 
bright as to form a scarcely distinguished con- 
trast with the twinkling stars. Every object 
Was as distinct as in a northern twilight; the 
snowy summit of the mountain, the long sweep 
of the valley, and the flashing current of the 
river. 1 strolled along towards the banks of 
the Pactolus, and seated myself by the side of 
the half-exhausted stream 

“There are few individuals who cannot trace 
on the map of their memory some moments of 
overpowering emotion, and some scene which 
once dwelt upon has beceme its own painter, 
and lett behind it a memorial which time could 
not efface. 1 can readily sympathise with the 
feelings of him who wept at the base of the Py- 
ramids; nor were my own less powerful on that 
night when I sat beneath the sky of Asia, to 


gaze upon the ruins of Sardis from the banks of 


the golden-sanded Pactolus. Beside me were 
the cliffs of that Acropolis, which, centuries be- 
fore, the hardy Median scaled whilst leading 
on the conquering Persians, whose tents had 
covered the very spot on which | was reclin- 
ing. Before me were the vestiges of what had 
been the palace of the gorgeous Cresus: with- 
in its walls were once congregated the wisest 
of mankind, Thales, Cleobulus, and Solon: it 
was here that the wretched father mourned 
above the mangled corse of his beloved Atys ; 
and it was here that the same humiliated mo- 
narch wept at the feet of the Persian boy, who 
wrung from him his kingdom. Far in the dis- 
tance were the gigantic tumuli of the Lydian 
monarchs, Candaules, and Halyattys, and Gy- 
ges; and around them spread those very plains 
once trodden by the countless hosts of Xerxes, 
when hurrying on to find a sepulchre at Mara- 
thon 

“ There were more varied and more vivid 
remembrances associated with the sight of Sar- 
dis, than could possibly be attached to any 
other spot of earth; but all were mingled with 


| Sennacherib. 
| him, and he shall hear a rumour and return to 
| his own land.” 


| them ; 
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all, all had passed away! There were before 
me the fanes of a dead religion, the tombs of 
forgotten monarchs, and the palm-tree tiat 
waved in the banquet-hall of kings: whilst the 
feeling of desolation was doubly heightened 
by the calm sweet sky above me, which, in its 
unfading brightness, shone as purely now as 
when it beamed upon the golden dreams of 


| Creesus.""—vol. i. p. 205—208. 


We have never met so good a description of 
the oppressive Sirocco, as is contained in the 
following brief extract :— 

“ Our spirits were nothing lightened by the 
oppressive breath of a hot Sirocco, which com- 


| menced blowing during the night: this corrod- 
| ing wind is no doubt the same which is referred 


to in the I%th chapter of 2d Kings; which 
the Lord was to send for the destruction of 
‘ Behold I will send a blast upon 


Its depressing effects can only 
be conceived by those who have suffered from 
the unwonted dulness with which it 
overcasts even the most active mind; the deep 
drawn sighs it will elicit; and if there be one 
melancholy feeling which presses on the heart 
more heavily than another, the ample develop- 
ment which it enjoys during the prevalence of 
this enervating breeze. 

“ It seldom, however, blows with force ; it is 
rather an exhalation than a wind. It scarcel 
moves the leaves around the traveller, but it 
sinks heavily and damply in his heart. A 
stranger is at first unaware of the cause of the 
mental misery he endures ; his temper sours as 
his spirits sink; every person, and every cir- 
cumstance annoys him; it affects even his 
dreams, and sleep itself is not a refuge from 
querulous peevishness; every motion is an ir- 
ritating exertion, and he trudges along in dis- 
content and unhappiness, sighing, and thinking 
of home, and attempting to philosophize on 
the arrant folly that could induce him to leave 
England for an hour to come to such a dismal, 
miserable, uninteresting banishment as the Le- 
vant.” —vol. i. p. 149—150. 

The picture of Asia Minor at the present 
hour, is written in the author's happiest vein, 
and sure we are that no apology is necessary 
for quoting it:— 

* There are few spots of earth visited by the 
traveller calculated to excite emotions more 
melancholy than those experienced by such as 
have passed over even the most frequented por- 
tions of Asia Minor. Except in the immediate 
vicinity of its cities, he encounters few traces 
of life or civilization ; all beyond is ‘barren and 
unprofitable ;’ his path lies across plains tenant- 
ed by the stork and the jackall, or over hills 
whence the eye wanders along valleys, bloom- 
ing in all the luxuriance of neglected na- 
ture, or withering in loneliness and sterility. 
Throughout lands once adorned with the bright- 
est efforts of genius and of art, and rife with 
the bustle and activity of a crowded popula- 
tion, his footstep will light upon nothing save 
the speaking monuments of decay, and his eye 
meet no living forms except those of his com- 
panions, or by chance a dim prospect of the 
weary caravan, that creeps like a centipede 


| across the plain, or winds amidst the mazes of 


a feeling of disgust at the littleness of glory— | distant hills. 
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“There are few scattered hamlets, and no 
straggling abodes of mankind; danger and ap- 


— have forced the remnant of its inha- | 


itants to herd together in towns for mutual 
security, and to leave the deserted country to 
the bandit and the beast of prey. The wander- 
ing passenger pursues his listless route sur- 
rounded by privations and difficulties, by fa- 
tigue and apprehension, few beaten tracks to 


guide his course, and few hospitable mansions to | 


shelter his weariness. By night he rests be- 
side his camel in the karavan-serai; and by day 
he hurries along with no comforts save those 
which he carries with him, and no companions 


but his thoughts. But these are sufficient, and | 


they spring up with every breath and at every 
turning: his very loneliness is sublimity; his 
only prospect, beauty ; he reclines upon earth, 
whose every clod is a sepulchre of greatness, 
and he is canopied by a sky 


“ So cloudless, pure, and beautiful, 

That God alone is to be seen in heaven.”— 

vol. i. p. L43—145. 

Mr. Emerson has indulged in a very curious 
theory about the influence of climate on the si- 
tuation of woman in civil society. 

“I have invariably observed (he says), that 
the farther we progress towards the south in 
any country, the situation of females becomes 
more deplorable and unhappy. In northern la- 
titudes alone, woman is the better half of crea- 
tion: as we draw towards more genial climes, 
she gradually merges into equality, inferiority, 
a deprivation of her rights and dignity, and at 
last, in the vicinity of the Line, a total denial 
of a reasoning principle, or an immortal essence 


which diversify the sketches of Egean scene- 
ry. The description of the Greek servant is 
told in the best style of Anastasius; but we 
were more pleased by the manner in which the 
author has worked up the picturesque account 
of the Vampires, or Veenhalabes of Sanotrin. 
Our fair readers will also feel much interest in 
perusing the history of Hugo Crevelier, the 
celebrated pirate of the Levant, whose charac- 
ter furnished the groundwork of Lord Byron's 
Corsair. 

The most valuabie part of the Letters from 
the A.gean is unquestionably the illustration 
of the numerous passages of Scripture, given 
by Mr. Emerson. To ordinary readers, much 
pleasure is lost in perusing the holy volume of 
our faith, from an ignorance of Oriental cus- 
toms. From this cause, the splendid sublimity 
of Isaiah; the strong, passionate sketches of 
Ezekiel; and the intense pathos of the royal 
Psalmist, are frequently misunderstood or un- 
appreciated. The following custom of Patmos 
affords a satisfactory explanation of a very ob- 


' scure allusion in the Old Testament. 


“ We purchased from them a few partridges, 
and a vase of Aphrogala (a¢¢o 742) or clotted 


| cream, and the captain having presented a do- 


which might enjoy in another world those pri- | 
vileges of which she is tyrannically debarred in | 


this.” 

Now, we do not mean to accuse the author 
of the slightest plagiarism, although we are 
confident that he could afford to labour under 
an imputation for this; but from the varied 
classical knowledge which he has displayed, 


we were tempted to suppose that he had met | 


the same theory laid down before, without re- 
membering from whom he took it. Cicero, in 
his oration against Verres, says “ Quem enim 
Romanorum pudet uxorem inducere in convi- 
vium? aut cujas materfamilias non primum 
tenet locum atque in celebritate versatur? 
Quod fit aliter in Gracia.” Quintus Curtius 
says, that the civilization of men depends on 
their climate ; and Aristotle tells us, that the 
natives of his own country, inhabiting a terri- 
tory midway between the Northern Europeans 
and the Southern Asiatics, possessed the cou- 
rage of the one without their stupidity ; and 
the genius of the other without their boorish 
imbecility. However ingenious, therefore, may 
be this amusing theory, we cannot regard it as 
new ; but we give Mr. Emerson full credit for 
his light and graceful exposition of it, and for 
the manner in which he has contrived to turn 
it to the advantage of his own country. 

There are several ballads translated from the 
Greek, scattered over the work, which seem 
more literal and national than the version from 
Fauriel, published by Mr. Sheridan. We re- 
gret exceedingly that our limits do not permit 
us to extract any of the interesting stories, 


, upon deck. 


nation of nuts for the Monastery, we returned 
on board. I should mention here, that the 
only partridges in the Greck islands are those 
with red legs, which are likewise found on the 
continent of Asia, and in the Southern coun- 
tries of Europe. In some of the Cyclades, 
when the inhabitants are too poor to be enabled 
to expend much money on gunpowder, they 
have a practice of chasing them on foot till the 
birds are so wearied as to be easily taken with 
the hand; does not this illustrate 1 Samuel, 
xxvi. 20, which speaks of Saul pursuing David 
‘as when one doth hunt a partridge on the 
mountains ?’ "—ii. 21—22 

The subjoined description of a Mediterra- 
nean squall deserves to be quoted for its beau- 
ty ; and it likewise confirms the opinion which 
we have just advanced on the usefulness of 
these volumes :— 

* The following morning rose pure and beau- 
tiful; again all sail was set. and we hoped ere 
noon to reach the open sea to the south of 
Syra, where Stephanopoulo expected to en- 
counter the squadron of the commodore. As 
we were seated at breakfast, a sailor put his 
head within the door, and saving briefly ‘ that 
it looked squally to windward,’ hurried again 
We all followed, and on coming 
up, saw a little black cloud on the verge of the 
horizon towards the south, which was every 
instant spreading over the sky and drawing 
nearer tous. The captain altered his course 
instantly, preparing to scud before it; and in 
the meantime ordered all hands aloft to take 
in sail. But scarcely an instant had elapsed 
ere the squall was upon us, and al! grew black 
around: the wind came rashing and crisping 
over the water, and in a moment the ship was 
running almost gunwale down, whilst the rain 
was dashing in torrents on the decks. As quick 
as thought the foresail was torn from the yards, 
and asthe gust rushed through the rigging, 
the sheets and ropes were snapping and crack- 
ing with a fearful noise. The crew, however, 
accustomed to such sudden visitants, were not 
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slow in reefing the necessary sails, trimming 
the rigging, and bringing back the vessel to | 
her proper course ; and in about a quarter of | 
an hour, or even less, the hurricane had all | 
past by; the sun burst again through the 
clouds that swept in its impetuous train; the 
wind sunk to its former gentleness, and all was 
once more at peace, with the exception of the 
agitated sea, which continued for the remain- 
der of the day rough and billowy. 

“ Tt is the dread of such sudden bourasques 
as the present, that compels almost every ves- 
sel in the Levant to shorten sail at the close of 
day, since in cloudy weather it would be next 
to impossible during the night to discern the 
approach of the tempest in time to prepare for 
its reception ; and to a ship with all her canvas 
spread, its effects might prove terrific. ‘Uhis 
instance and others I have witnessed, are tho- 
roughly explanatory of the passage in Kings, | 
where the servant of Elijah descries from the 
top of Carmel the little cloud ascending from 
the sea :— And it came to pass at the seventh 
time, that he said, behold there ariseth a little 
cloud out of the sea like a man’s hand.’ And | 
in the meanwhile the heavens grew black with 
clouds and wind, and there was a great rain. | 
(1 Kings, ch. 18, vv. 44,45.) In the Mediter- 
ranean such scenes are frequent, but fortunate- 
ly, though so dreadfully impetuous, the hurri- 
cane is so local in its fury, that its impetuosity 
will scarce!y be perceived at the distance of a 
very few miles.”"—ii. p. M49—152. 

One more extract, and we have done. It 
contains a very poetical explanation of the ti- 
tle, “ Porte,” applied to the Sultan of Tur- | 
key :— 

* f do not remember to have any where seen 
an allusion to the coincidence between this title 
of the Grand Seignior, or rather the Turkish 
Government, and the constant application of 
the term Gate, throughout the Sacred writings 
The Baba Hoomatun, the Sublime Porte, ts 
one of the gates of the Seraglio, and from it, 
the Ottoman Emperor derives his singular ap- 
pellation 

“In the same manner, the word ‘ gate’ in 
its various applications throughout the Secrip- 
tures, signifies power, as in the instance when 
God promises Abraham that his posterity should 


possess the gates of their enemies, (Gen 
xxii. v.17.) And, the gates of Hell (shall not 
prevail against the Church,) Matt. xvi vy 


18; the gates of Death (Psalm ix. v. 13); the 
gates of the grave (Isaiah, xxxvili. v. 10); the 
gates of righteousness (Psalm exviii. v. I!) ; 
and various other passages convey the same in- 
port. 
“ Again, gate signifies in another sense, jus- 
tice and judicature, or the place of assembly 
where judgment is pronounced ; for example— 
the gate of Bethlehem, where judgment was 
given between Boaz and Naomi’s relation, in 
the matter of Ruth's marriage. (Ruth, iv. vy. 
1.) And in Lamentation, v. v.14, it 
tioned thus: ‘the elders have ceased from the 
gate, that is, from frequenting the council- 
chamber 

“ Another, amongst many significations. is a 
multitude or a family; thus when Boaz tells 
Ruth (chap. iii. v. 11.) that all the gate of his 


is mien- 
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house know she is virtuous ; it means literally, 
the persons of his household. 

“ Influenced by that unchanging tone of ha- 
bit and feeling which characterizes the Orien- 
tals, it is easy to account for the assumption of 
this poetical and patriarchal epithet by the Sul- 
tan ; and the passages | have quoted, assigning 
to it power, justice, and multitude, render it 
expressive, as well as tastefuland magnificent.” 
—vol. i. p. M—15. » 

We have exceeded the limits which we ori- 
ginally proposed ; but our readers will proba- 


| bly be not dissatisfied with our extracts. These 


volumes are the first devoted principally to the 
scenery and manners of the Greek islands: 
other travellers have chiefly confined them- 
selves to the continent. We recommend to 
the attention of our readers the historical sketch 
of the celebrated Dukes of the Archipelago, 
which we believe to be a novelty in our litera- 
ture It is written ina picturesque and ener- 
getic style, and promises well for the history of 
Modern Greece, on which we understand that 
Mr. Emerson is at present engaged. The work 
is furnished with a highly finished map, adapt- 
ed to the author's route,—an appendage which 
we would gladly see added to all books of tra- 
vels 


From the London Weekly Reviev. 
CEREMONY OF THE MOHAMMEDAN 
PILGRIMAGE ASSEMBLING OF 
THE PILGRIMS NEAR MEKKA. 
From the Original MSS. of the Late J. L. Burck- 
hardt 


Tue Syrian and Egyptian caravans always 
arrive at fixed periods; generally a day or two 
before the departure of the Hadj for Arafat. 
Both caravans usually pass by Beder, on the 
same day, or with an interval of one day 
only. ‘The Syrian caravan coming from Me- 
dina, and the Egyptian from Yembo el Nakhel, 
prosecute their route from Beder to Mekka, at 
a short distance from each other. On the Sth 
of the month of Zul Hadj, A. H. 1229, or the 
2Ist of November, In14, the approach of the 
Syrian caravan was announced by one of its 
Mekowem, who came galloping into the town, 
to win the prize which is always awarded to 
the Sabbak, or him who brings the first tidings 
of the safe arrival of that caravan. The loud 
acclamations of the mob followed him to the 
governor's house, where his horse expired the 
moment he dismounted. The news was the 
more important, as nothing had been heard of 
this Hadj. and rumours had even been circu- 
lated of the Bedouins having plundered it on 
the road to the north of Medina. Two hours 
after, many other persons belonging to it ar- 
rived; and in the night the whole body came 
up and encamped, with the Pasha of Damas- 
cus at their head, in the plain of Sheikh Mah- 
moud 

Early the next morning, the Egyptian cara- 
van also arrived. The heavy baggage and the 
camels were sent to the usual place of en- 
campment of the Egyptian Hadj, in the Moa- 
bede ; but the Mahmal, or holy camel, remain- 
ed at Sheikh Mahmoud, that it might pass from 
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thence in procession next day through the town 
Mohammed Aly Pasha arrived unexpectedly 
this morning from Tayf, to be present at the 
Hadj, and to inspect the cavalry which had come 
with the Egyptian caravan, a reinforcement 
that strongly excited his hopes of success against 
the Wahabys. He was dressed ina very hand- 
some ihram, having two large entirely white 


cashmirene shawls wrapped round his loins and | 


shoulders: his head was bare; but an officer 
held over it an umbrella to protect him from the 
sun, while riding through the streets 
same morning all the hadjys resident at Mekka 
took the ihraim at their own lodgings, with the 
usual ceremonies, preparatory to their setting 
out for Arafat: and at mid-day they assem- 
bled in the mosque, where a short sermon was 

reached on the occasion. The hadjys who 


Soon after the Syrians had passed, the Egyp- 
tian procession followed, consisting of its Mah- 
mal or sacred camel, (for each of the caravans 
carries one,) and the Shebryes of the public 
officers, who always accompany the Hadj; but 
not a single private pilgrim was to be seen in 
its suite. The good appearance of the soldiers 
who were with them, the splendour of the 
Mahmal, and of the equipage of the Emir el 
Hadj, who was a commander of the Turkish 


| horsemen called Delhis, drew from the Mekka- 


On the | 


ad come with the caravan had already taken | 
the ihram et Asfan, two stations in advance | 


of Mekka}; but a great number of them, espe- 
cially the servants and caumel-drivers, did not 
throw off their ordinary dresses, and even ap- 
peared in them at Arafat, without causing 
either surprise or indignation. There is no re- 


ligious police or inquisition here; and every | 


body is left to the dictates of his conscience, 
either to observe or neglect the precepts of the 
canonical law. 

Great bustle prevailed this evening in the 
town. Every body was preparing for his jour- 
ney to Arafat; Syrian hadjys came to engage 
lodgings, to inquire about the state of the mar- 
kets, and to pay their first visits to the Kaaba. 


wys many signs of approbation, such as had 
been given to those who immediately preceded 
them. Both caravans continued their route to 
Arafat without stopping 

Before mid-day, all the hadjys who had re- 
sided for some time at Mekka, likewise mount- 
ed their camels, and crowded the streets as 
they pressed forward to follow the hadj. They 
were joined by the far greater part of the po- 
pulation of Mekka, who make it a rule to go 
every year to Arafat; and by a similar portion 
of the population of Djidda who had been as- 
sembled here for some time. During five or 
six days, the gates uf Djidaa, thus deserted by 
so many people, remained shut. 

I left my lodgings on foot, afler mid-day, 
with a companion and a slave-boy mounted on 
two camels, which I had hired from a Syrian 
driver, a native of Homs. It is thought meri- 
torious to make the six hours’ journey to Ara- 


| fat on foot, particularly if the pilgrim goes 


barefooted. Many hadjys did so; and I pre- 


' ferred this mode, because I had led a very se- 


A number of pedlars and petty shopkeepers left | 


the town to establish themselves at Arafat, and 


to be ready there tor the accommodation of the | 


pilgrims. A number of camel-drivers from 
Syria and Egypt led their unloaded camels 


through the streets, offering to let them out to | 


the hadjys going to Arafat. The rate of hire 
this year was very moderate, on account of the 


great number of beasts of burden: I engaged | 


two of these camels, for the journey of four 
days to Arafat and back again for three dol- 
lars. 

On the 8th of Zul Hadj, early in the morn- 
ing, the Syrian Hadj passed in procession 
through the town, accompanied by all its sol- 
diers, and carrying the Mahmal in front. All 
its baggage was left at Sheikh Mahmoud, ex- 
cepting the tents that were to be pitched at 
Arafat. Most of the hadjys were mounted in 
the Shebrye, a sort of palankeen placed upon 
the came]. The great people, and the Pasha 
of Damascus himself, rode in takhtrouans, a 
kind of closed litter or box carried by two 
camels, one before and the other behind, and 
forming a very commodious conveyance, ex- 
cept that it is necessary always to have a lad- 
der, by means of which one may mount or de- 
scend. The camels’ heads were decorated 
with feathers, tassels, and bells; but their 
heads, bent down towards the ground, showed 
how much they were fatigued by their journey. 
While these passed, the streets were lined by 
people of all classes, who greeted the caravan 
with loud acclamations and praise. The mar- 
tial music of the Pasha of Damascus, a dozen 
of fine caparisoned horses led in front of his 
litter, and the rich takhtrouwans in which his 
women rode, particularly attracted attention. 


Museum.—V or. XIV. 





dentary life for some months. We were seve- 
ral hours before we could reach the outskirts 
of the town beyond the Moabede, so great was 
the crowd of camels; and many accidents hap- 
pened. Of the half-naked hadjys, all dressed 
in the white ihram, some sat reading the Koran 
upon their camels ; some ejaculated loud pray- 
ers; whilst others cursed their drivers, and 
quarrelled with those near them, who were 
choking up the passage. Beyond the town the 
road widens and we passed on through the val- 
leys, at a very slow march, for two hours, to 
Wady Muna, in the narrow entrance of which, 
great confusion again occurred. The law en- 
joins that the hadjys shall recite five prayers at 
Muna, Mohammed having always done so; 
that is to say, that they shall arrive there at 
noon, in time for the mid-day prayer, and re- 
maining until the next morning, shall perform 
the prayers of the Aszer, of Mogreb, and of 
Ashe, and that of the dawn on the ensuing 
day. The inconvenience, however, arising 
from a delay on the route has led to the neglect 
of this precept for some time past; and the 
Hadj now passes Muna, on its way to Arafat, 
without halting. 

In advance of Muna, we had the mosque of 
Mozdelife to our right, whither many pilgrims 
went to recite the Salat el Aszer and Salat el 
Mogreb; but the caravan continued its march. 
Beyond Mozdelife, we again entered the moun- 
tains by the pass called E] Mazoumeyn, on the 
eastern side of which we issued towards the 
plain of Arafat. Here the pilgrims passed be- 
tween the two pillars called Alameyn, and, on 
approaching the vicinity of Djebel Arafat, dis- 
persed over the plain in search of their place 
of encampmer. | reached the camp about 
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three hours after sunset; but the last strag- | 


oe did not arrive till midnight. Noamberless 
res were seen lighted on an extent of ground 
of three or four miles in length ; and high and 
brilliant clusters uf lamps marked the different 


laces of encampment of Mohammed Aly, So- | 


eyman Pasha, and the Emir el Hadj of the 
Egyptian caravan. Hadjys were seen in every 
direction wandering among the tents in search 
of their companions, whom they had lost in the 
confusion on the road; and it was several hours 
before the noise and clamour had subsided. Few 
persons slept during that night; the devotees 
sat up praying, and their loud chants were par- 
ticularly distinguished on the side of the Syrian 
encampment; the merry Mekkawys formed 
themselves into parties, singing the jovial 


songs called djok, accompanied by clapping of 


hands; and the coffee-houses scattered over 
the plain were crowded the whole night with 
customers. 

The night was dark and cold, and a few drops 
of rain fell. [ had formed a resting-place for 
myself by means of a large carpet tied to the 
back part of a Mekkawy’s tent; and having 
walked about for the greater part of the night, 
I had just disposed myself to sleep, when two 
guns, fired by the Syrian and Egyptian Hadj, 
announced the approaching dawn of the day of 
pilgrimage, and summmoned the faithful to 
prepare for their morning prayers. 

At sunrise on the “th of Zul Hadj, every 
pilgrim issued from his tent, to walk over the 
plains, and take a view of the busy crowds as- 
sembled there. Long streets of tents, fitted up 
as bazars, furnished all kinds of provisions. 
The Syrian and Egyptian cavalry were exer- 
cised by their chiefs early in the morning, while 
thousands of camels were seen feeding upon 
the dry shrubs of the plain all round the camp 


| two rikats, in salutation of 


I walked to Mount Arafat, to enjoy from its | 


summit a more distinct view of the whole 
This granite hill, which is also called Djebel er’ 
Rahkme, or the Mountain of Mercy, rises on the 
north-east side of the plain, close to the moun- 


} 


tains which encompass it, but separated from | 
them by a rocky valley; it is about a mile or | 


a mile and a half in circuit; its sides are slop- 
ing, and its summit is nearly two hundred feet 
above the level of the plain. On the eastern 
side broad stone steps lead up to the top, and a 
broad unpaved path, on the western, over rude 
masses of granite, with which its declivity is 
covered. After mounting about forty steps, 
we find a spot a little on the left, called Modaa 
Seydna Adam, or the place of prayer of our 
Lord Adam, where, it is related, that the father 
of mankind used to stand while praying; for 
here it was, according to Mohammedan tradi- 
tion, that the angel Gabriel first instructed 
Adam how to adore his Creator. A marble 
slab, bearing an inscription in modern charac- 
ters, is fixed in the side of the mountain. On 
reaching about the sixtieth step, we come to a 
small paved platform to our right, on a level 
spot of the hill, where the preacher stands who 
admonishes the pilgrims on the afternoon of this 
day, as I shall hereafter mention. Thus high, 
the steps are so broad and easy that a horse or 
came! may ascend, but higher up they become 
more steep and uneven. On the summit the 


place is shown where Mohammed used to take | 
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his station during the Hadj; a small chapel for- 
merly stood over it; but this was destroyed by 
the Wahabys; here the pilgrims usually pray 

Arafat. The steps 
and the summit are covered with handkerchiefs 
to receive their pious gifts, and each family of 
the Mekkawys or Bedouins of the tribe of Ko- 
reysh, in whose territory Arafat lies, has its 
particular spot assigned to it for this purpose. 
The summit commands a very extensive and 
singular prospect. | brought my compass to 
take a circle of bearings; but the crowd was 
so great, that I could not use it. Towards the 
western extremity of the plain are seen Bir 
Bazan and the Aalameyn; somewhat nearer, 
southwards, the mosque called Djama Nimre, 
or Djama Seydna Ibrahim; and on the south- 
east, a small house where the Sherif used to 
lodge during the pilgrimage. From thence an 
elevated rocky ground in the plain extends to- 
wards Arafat. On the eastern side of the 
mountain, and close to its foot, are the ruins of 
a small mosque, built on rocky ground, called 
Djama el Szakhrat, where Mohammed was ac- 
customed to pray, and where the pilgrims make 
four prostrations in memory of the prophet. 
Several large reservoirs lined with stone are 
dispersed over the plain; two or three are 
close to the foot of Arafat, and there are some 
near the house of the Sherifs: they are filled 
from the same fine aqueduct which supplies 
Mekka, and the head of which is about one 
hour and a half distant, in the eastern moun- 
tains. The cana! is left open here for the con- 
venience of pilgrims, and is conducted round 
the three sides of the mountains, passing by 
Modaa Seydna Adam. 

From the summit of Arafat, I counted about 
three thousand tents dispersed over the plain, 
of which two-thirds belonged to the two Hadj 
caravans, and to the suite and soldiers of Mo- 
hammed Aly; the rest to the Arabs of the 
Sherif, the Bedouin hadjys, and the people of 
Mekka and Djidda. These assembled multi- 
tudes were for the greater number, like my- 
self, without tents. The two caravans were 
encamped without much order, each party of 
pilgrims or soldiers having pitched its tents in 
large circles or dowars, in the midst of which 
many of their camels were reposing. The 
plain contained, dispersed in different parts, 
from twenty to twenty-five thousand camels, 
twelve thousand of which belonged to the Sy- 
rian Hadj, and from five to six thousand to the 
Egyptian; besides about three thousand, pur- 
chased, by Mohammed Aly from the Bedouins 
in the Syrian Deserts, and brought to Mekka 
with the Hadj, to convey the pilgrims to this 
place, previously to being used for the trans- 
port of army-provisions to Tayf. 

The Syrian Hadj was encamped on the 
south and south-west side of the mountain ; the 
Egyptian on the south-east. Around the house 
of the Sherif, Yahya himself was encamped 
with his Bedouin troops, and in its neighbour- 
hood were all the Hedjaz people. Here it was 
that the two Yemen caravans used formerly to 
take their stations. Mohammed Aly, and So- 
leyman Pasha of Damascus, as well as several 
of their officers, had very handsome tents; but 
the most magnificent of them all was that of 


the wife of Mohammed Aly, the mother of 




















Tousoun Pasha, and Ibrahim Pasha, who had | 


lately arrived from Cairo for the Hadj, with a 
truly royal equipage, five hundred camels being 
necessary to transport her baggage from Djid- 
da to Mekka. Her tent was in fact an encamp- 
ment consisting of a dozen tents of different 
sizes, inhabited by her women ; the whole en- 
closed by a wall of linen cloth, eight hundred 
paces in circuit, the single entrance to which 
was guarded by eunuchs in splendid dresses. 
Around this enclosure were pitched the tents 
of the men who formed her numerous suite 
The beautiful embroidery on the exterior of 
this linen palace, with the various colours dis- 
played in every part of it, constituted an object 
which reminded me of some descriptions in 
the Arabian tales of the Thousand and one 
Nights. Among the rich equipages of the 
other hadjys, or of the Mekka people, none 
were so conspicuous as that belonging to the 
family of Djeylany, the merchant, whose tents 
pitched in a semicircle, rivalled in beauty those 
of the two Pashas, and far exceeded those of 
Sherif Yahya. In other parts of the East, a 
merchant would as soon think of buying a rope 
for his own neck, as of displaying his wealth 
in the presence of a Pasha; but Djeylany has 
not yet laid aside the customs which the Mek- 
kawys learned under their old government, par- 
ticularly that of Sherif Ghaleb, who seldom ex- 
ercised extortion upon single individuals; and 
they now rely on the promises of Mohammed 
Aly, that he will respect their property. 

Juring the whole morning, there were re- 
peated discharges of the artillery which both 
Pashas had brought with them. A few pil- 
grims had taken up their quarters on Djebel 
Arafat itself, where some small cavern, or im- 
pending block of granite, afforded them shelter 
from the sun. It is a belief generally enter- 
tained in the East, and strengthened by many 
boasting hadjys on their return home, that all 
the pilgrims on this day, encamp upon Mount 
Arafat; and that the mountain possesses the 
miraculous property of expansion, so as to ad- 
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mit an indefinite number of the faithful upon | 


its summit. The law ordains that the wakfe, 
or position of the Hadj, should be on Djebel 
Arafat; bat it wisely provides against any im- 
possibility, by declaring that the plain in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the mountain may 
be regarded as comprised under the term 
“ mountain,” or Djebel Arafat 

[ estimated the number of persons assembled 
here at about seventy thousand. The camp 
was from three to four miles long, and between 
one and two in breadth. There is, perhaps, 
no spot on earth where, in so small a place, 
such a diversity of languages are heard; I 
reckoned about forty, and have no doubt that 
there were many more. It appeared to me 
as if | were here placed ina holy temple of tra- 
vellers only ; and never did | at any time feel 
“% more ardent wish to be able to penetrate 
once into the inmost recesses of the countries 
of many of those persons whom I now saw be- 
fore me, fondly imagining that I might have no 
more difficulty in reaching their homes, than 
what they had experienced in their journey to 
this spot. 

When the attention is engrossed by such a 
multitude of new objects, time passes rapidly 
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away. I had only descended from Mount 
Arafat, and had walked for some time about 
the camp, here and there entering into conver- 
sation with pilgrims; inquiring at the Syrian 
cainp after some of my friends; and among the 
Syrian Bedouins, for news from their deserts, 
when mid-day had already passed. The pray- 
ers of this period of the day ought to be per- 
formed either within, er in the immediate 
neighbourhood of, the mosque of Nimre, whi- 
ther the two Pashas had repaired for that pur- 
pose. The far greater number of hadjys, 
however, dispense with this observance, and 
many of them with the mid-day prayers alto- 
gether; for no one concerns himselt whether 
his neighbour is punctual or not in the perform- 
ing of the prescribed rites. After mid-day, 
the pilgrims are to wash and purify the body, 
by means of the entire ablution prescribed by 
the law, and called Ghossel, for which purpose 
chiefly, the numerous tents in the plain have 
been constructed; but the weather was cloudy, 
and rather cold, which induced nine-tenths of 
the pilgrims, shivering as they were already 
under the thin covering of the ihram, to omit 
the rite also, and to content themselves with 
the ordinary ablution. The time of Aszer (or 
about three o'clock, p.m.) approached, when 
that ceremony of the Hadj takes place, for 
which the whole assembly had come hither. 
The pilgrims now pressed forward towards the 
mountain of Arafat, and covered its sides from 
top to bottom. At the precise time of Aszer, 
the preacher took his stand upon the platform 
on the mountain, and began to address the 
multitude. This sermon, which lasts till sun- 
set, constitutes the holy ceremony of the Hadj 
called Khotbet el Wakfe: and no pilgrim, al- 
though he may have visited all the holy places 
of Mekka, is entitled to the name of hadjy, un- 
less he has been present on this occasion. As 
Aszer approached, therefore, all the tents were 
struck, every thing was packed up, the cara- 
vans began to load,‘and the pilgrims belonging 
to them mounted their camels, and crowded 
round the mountain, to be within sight of the 
preacher, which is sufficient, as the greater 
part of the multitude is necessarily too distant 
to hear him. The two Pashas, with their 
whole cavalry drawn up in two squadrons be- 
hind them, took their post in the rear of the 
deep lines of camels of the hadjys, to which 
those of the people of the Hedjaz were also 
joined; and here they waited in solemn and re- 
spectful silence the conclusion of the sermon. 
Further removed from the preacher, was the 
Sherif Yahya, with his small body of soldiers, 
distinguished by several green standards car- 
ried before him. The two Mabmals, or hol 
camels, which carry on their back the hig 
structure that serves as the banner of their re- 
spective caravans, made way with difficulty 
through the ranks of camels that encircled the 
southern and eastern sides of the hill, opposite 
to the preacher, and took their station, sur- 
rounded by their guards, directly under the 
platform in front of him. 

The preacher, or Khatyb, who is usually the 
Kadhy of Mekka, was mounted upon a finely 
caparisoned camel, which had been led up the 
steps; it being traditionally said that Moham- 
med was always seated when he here addressed 
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his followers, a practice in which he was imi- 
tated by all the Khalifes who came to the Hadj, 
and who from hence addressed their subjects 
in person. The Turkish gentleman of Con- 
stantinople, however, unused to camel-riding, 
could not keep his seat so well as the hardy 
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| strength of the Syrian and Egyptian caravans 


Bedouin prophet; and the camel becoming | 


unruly, he was soon obliged to alight from it. 
He read his sermon from a book in Arabic, 
which he held in his hands. At intervals of 
every four or five minutes he paused, and 
stretched forth his arms to implore blessings 
from above ; while the assembled multitudes 
around and before him, waved the skirts of 
their ihrams over their heads, and rent the air 
with shouts of “ Lebeyk, Allahuma Lebeyk,” 
(i. e. Here we are, at thy commands, O God!) 
During the wavings of the ihrams, the side of 
the mountain, thickly crowded as it was by the 
people in their white garments, had the ap- 
pearance of a cataract of water; while the 
green umbrellas, with which several thousand 
hadjys, sitting on their camels below, were 
provided, bore some resemblance to a verdant 
plain. 

During his sermon, which lasted almost 
three hours, the Kadhy was seen constantly to 
wipe his eyes with a handkerchief; for the law 
enjoins the Khatyb or preacher to be moved 
with feeling and compunction; and adds that, 
whenever tears appear on his face, it is a sign 
that the Almighty enlightens him, and is ready 
to listen to his prayers. The pilgrims who 
stood near me, upon the large blocks of granite 
which cover the sides of Arafat, appeared under 
various aspects. Some of them, mostly fo- 
reigners, were crying loudly and weeping. 
beating their breasts, and denouncing them- 
selves to be great sinners before the Lord; 
others (but by far the smaller number,) stood in 
silent reflection and adoration, with tears in 
their eyes. Many natives of the Hedjaz, and 
many soldiers of the Turkish army, were 
meanwhile conversing and joking; and when- 
ever the others were waving the ihram, made 
violent gesticulations, as if to ridicule that ce- 
remony. Behind, on the hill, I observed seve- 
ral parties of Arabs and soldiers, who were 
quietly smoking their nargyles; and in a ca- 
vern just by sat a common woman, who sold 
coffee, and whose visiters, by their loud laugh- 
ter and riotous conduct, often interrupted the 
fervent devotions of the hadjys near them. 
Numbers of people were present in their ordi- 
nary clothes. Towards the conclusion of the 
sermon, the far greater part of the assembly 
seemed to be wearied, and many descended the 
mountain before the preacher had finished his 
discourse. It must be observed, however, that 
the crowds assembled on the mountain were. 
for the greater part, of the lower classes; the 
pilgrims of respectability being mounted upon 
their camels or horses in the plain. 

At length the sun began to descend behind 
the western mountains; upon which the Kad- 
hy having shut his book, received a last greet- 
ing of “ Lebeyk ;”’ and the crowds rushed down 
the mountain, in order to quit Arafat. 


thought meritorious to accelerate the pace on 
this occasion; and many persons make it a 
complete race, called by the Arabs, .4d’ dafa 
In former times, 


min Arafat. when the 


It is | 


happened to be nearly balanced, bloody affrays 
took place here almost every year between 
them, each party endeavouring to out-run and 
to carry its mahmal in advance of the other. 
The same happened when the mahmals ap- 
proached the platform at the commencement 
of the sermon ; and two hundred lives have on 
some occasions been lost in supporting what 
was thought the honour of the respective cara- 
vans. At present the power of Mohammed Aly 
preponderates, and the Syrian hadjys display 
great humility 

The united caravans and the whole mass of 
pilgrinis now moved forward over the plain ; 
every tent had been previously packed up, to 
be ready for the occasion. The pilgrims press- 
ed through the Aalameyn, which they must re- 
pass on their return; and night came on be- 
fore they reached the defile called El Mazou- 
meyn. Innumerable torches were now lighted, 
twenty-four being carried before each Pasha; 
and the sparks of fire from them flew far over 
the plan. There were continual discharges 
of artillery; the soldiers fired their muskets; 
the martial bands of both the Pashas played; 
sky-rockets were thrown as well by the Pashas’ 
officers, as by many private pilgrims; while 
the Hadj passed at a quick pace in the greatest 
disorder. amidst a deafening clamour, through 
the pass of Mazonmeyn, leading towards Mez- 
delfe, where all alighted, after a two hours’ 
march. No order was observed here in en- 
camping ; and every one lay down on the spot 
that first presented itself. no tents being pitch- 
ed except those of the Pashas and their suites ; 
before which was an illumination of lamps in 
the form of high arches which continued to 
blaze the whole night, while the firing of the 
artillery was kept up without intermission. 
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THE ELLIS CORRESPONDENCE. = Let- 
ters written during the Years 1686, 1687, 
Wiss, and addressed to John Ellis, Esq. Se- 
cretary to the Commissioners of his Majesty's 
Revenue te Ireland: comprising many par- 
ticulars of the Revolution, and Anecdotes i- 
lustrative of the History and Manners of 
those Times. Edited, from the Originals, 
with Notes and a Preface. By the Hon. 
George Agar Ellis. 2 rols. Sve. Lendon, 
1220. Colburn 


Tue taste for works of this sort is daily in- 
creasing; and it affords the very best testi- 
mony of the increasing intelligence of the age. 
There is no longer any mystery in art or sci- 
ence. The profane vulgar have plucked down 
the astronomer from his heaven, and, peeping 
under the cloak of the magician, have disco- 
vered a natural philosopher. It was not in the 
nature of things that history could resist the 
inroads of this spirit of curiosity, which is 
sweeping like a mighty tide over the ancient 
landmarks of intellect: her materials have 
been laid open to the common gaze; her rich- 
est mines have been explored by means of a 
public thoroughfare; and the historian—the 
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chronicler of those gigantic events which in- 


volve the destinies of a world—who, in earlier 


times, walked in lonely and majestic state 


aloof from his fellows, is now compelled to 


mingle with the crowd. 

edo not say that the publication of the 
Ellis Correspondence is a very remarkable in- 
cident in the “march of curiosity; but to 


those who love to throw themselves back into | 


the awful past, and mingle, as it were person- 


ally, with the scenes and circumstances of 
a picture, | 


which the historian furnishes only 
the work will assuredly possess an extraordi- 
nary and delightful interest 


them near the person of the king (James II); 
and their communications are made to a bro- 
ther placeman in the Irish customs, whom 
they advise of all occurrences of moment 
taking place, or supposed to take place, at the 
epoch. With these “ brief extracts and chro- 
nicles of the time,” are mingled, in a very na- 
tural, although to us a very startling manner, 
the comparatively miserable details of common 


life—the collection of trifling debts, the sale of 


contemptible articles of property; and we 
stare, half with wonder, half with sympathetic 
alarm, while the idea occurs to us, that these 
men are pruning their vines and scattering 
their gossip on the very edge of a volcano, 
which their ewn testimony proclaims to be 


about to burst, overwhelming themselves and | 


families, and shaking the entire country to its 
centre : ° 

In the first, and part of the second volume, 
the interest 1s not of a public nature, but at- 
taches almost exclusively to the portraiture of 
persons and manners that are now among the 
“things that were.” Towards the conclusion 
of the work, however, the plot thickens. The 
idiot-king, whom no lesson could teach, even 
although written in blood, and uttered in thun- 
der by the voice of a nation, is seen hurrying 
to his fate. His throne totters; his sycophants 
fly; and the wretch, drunken with bigotry and 
crime, is ejected for ever from the seat which 
he disgraced. And all this is communicated as 
pieces of news from a friend in town to a friend 
in the country! Moreover, it is communicated 
from one placeman to another; and every let- 
ter is marked with that selfishness and utter 
heartlessness, which, with a few bright excep- 
tions, have been the characteristics of the 
hired slaves of the royal purse and person, 
from the first king downwards. 

We shall begin our quotations by extracting 
an entire letter, which may be taken as a fair 
specimen of the work. It relates to the ap- 
pearance of the Prince of Orange (William) in 
England,—an event which the letter writer is 
either fool or politician enough to mention in 
terms of indifference. 

“It is said the Prince of Orange is now set- 
tled at Exeter as his head-quarters; but that 
most of his companions are lodged in the neigh- 
bouring towns ten or fifteen miles off. The 
6000 pair of shoes which he bespoke at Exeter 
are not yet ready, and so we know not what 
way they intend to take. Others think that 


the bespeaking these shoes was but a trick to 
drill on time, till they could see if any part of 
England would come in to them. But we are 
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The letter-wri- | 
ters appear to have been placemen—some of 
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assured their allies come on but slowly, all the 
west being quiet, and almost unconcerned at 
their being there, while they pay for what 
they have. Some of the scurf and meaner part 
run in to them as they would to see a show, 
but generally retreat the next day; most of 
our western people having, ever since Mon- 
mouth’s time, been much troubled with dreams 
of gibbets, &e. 

“The dean and chapter, as well as the 
bishop, ran away at their coming into Exeter; 
and so would most of the inhabitants, but that 
it happens to be a great fair-time there. 

“ They stop and rifle all mails and letters 
that pass that way; and the doing of it now in 
fair-time does, in some people's opinion, seem 
as if they looked for money, and bills of ex- 
change, and not lettersof news. Some tell us, 
they begin to plunder and imprison, notwith- 
standing they have promised the contrary, 
having taken violently 300/. from the collector 
of excise, and thrown him into prison. 

“ Though there has been a great noise, as if 
some men of quality, Mr. Wharton and others, 
were gone in to the invaders; yet it proves 
false, for Mr. Wharton was seen since at court, 
and other places where he frequents. 

“Some few of the malsters and butchers of 
Buckinghamshire (most commonly those that 
owe more than they can pay) are missing, and 
| supposed to ke run away in hopes to plunder, 
not to pay their creditors. 

“ Great endeavours are used to prevail with 
the lads of London to be troublesome, under 
the pretence of pulling down the popish cha- 

pels in Lime-street, Bucklersbury, and St. 
John’s. Some scores of them have rendez- 
voused these two last nights; but upon beat of 
drum, and appearing of any smal! part of the 
militia, have scampered away, and by flight 
provided for their safety: the lord mayor and 
lieutenancy of the city, as well as the officers 
of the county of Middlesex, keeping a strict 
eye to the least motion that is made by these 
young mutineers. 

* Our fleet is still about the Downs, and that 
of the Dutch about Torbay; several of their 
sea and land men desert them. Last nighta 
lieutenant of one of their men-of-war was exa- 
mined at the council in Whitehall; he was 
originally a Scotsman, and says their fleet is 
but forty-four sail, and twelve fire-ships, and 
no great vessels among them, and that they 
begin to want provisions. 

“We have no farther apprelension of a 
party of their fleet being gone northward; for 
that Major General Mackay, who was to com- 
mand them, was one of the first who landed in 
the west. 

“We are told the Duke of Beaufort has 
broke his arm at Bristol ; which, if true, is the 
greater mischance at this time that his pre- 
sence is so necessary for the king's service in 
that place.”"—Vol. ii. p. 239—293. 

The flight of the king is chronicled by this 
attached servant in a very characteristic 
manner: 

“1 am now to tell you that the Queen and 
Prince of Wales went down the river yester- 
day morning, and it is believed gone for 
France: and the king went this morning about 





the same time, I hear hardly any body with 
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him. God preserve him in health! but here | 


all people are wondering.”’—ii. p. 344—5. 

The account in Rapin is somewhat fuller, 
and it may be interesting to compare ther :-— 

“The night between the th and 10th of 
December, the queen, in disguise, crossed the 
Thames to Lambeth in an open boat, exposed 
to wind and rain. At Lambeth, under the 
wails of a church, she waited till a coach 
could be got ready in the nextinn. She went 


from this to Gravesend, where she embarked | 


with the Prince of Wales on a small vessel, 
which conveyed them safely to Calais, from 
whence she went to Versailles, where she was 
received by the King of France with great 
marks of affection, which was some alleviation 
to her melancholy situation. The king, being 
fully determined tu follow the queen, waited 
but one day to execute his design. The night 
between the 10th and 11th of December, in a 
lain suit and bob-wig, he took water at 

hitehall, accompanied only by Sir Edward 


Hales and Abbadie, a Frenchman, page of the | 


back-stairs, without acquainting any other with 
his intention.” 

Rurnet adds— 

“As they passed the river, they flung the 
great seal into it, which was some months 
after found by a fisherman near Foz Hall.” 

The riots which took place in London after 
the king's flight, having probably come under 
the writer's personal observation, are detailed 
more fully than we find them in history. The 
following are some particulars:— 


“ On Tuesday night there was an alarm, oc- | 
casioned by burning the Papists’ Lincoln's-Inn- | 


Fields chapel. They did the like*to the cha- 
pels of St. John's, Clerkenwell, and Lime- 
street; but not easily breaking into the latter, 
cried, they would down with it, were it as 
strong as Portsmouth 
ing levelled them, they carried all the trnm- 
pery in mock procession and triumph, with 
oranges on the tops of swords and staves, with 
great lighted candles in gilt candlesticks; thus 
victoriously passing by the guards that were 
drawn up. And after having bequeathed these 
trinkets to the flames, they visited Harry Hil!'s 
printing house, which they served in like man- 
ner. But what is most ungrateful is, their 
execution reaching to the Spanish ambassa- 
dor's* house, which they plundered of all its 





* “Though, upon the king’s flight, the mi- 
litia of London and Westminster were imme- 
diately up in arms, they could not prevent the 
mob from assembling and committing some 
disorders. They confined their rage chiefly to 
the mass-houses erected by the king in the 
city and suburbs, which they demolished en- 
tirely, and made bonfires with the materials 
And as there were also chapels in the houses 


of ambassadors, those of the Spanish and Flo- | 


rentine ambassadors were rifled, before a stop 
could be put to the disorder. 
these chapels the principal court papists had 


conveyed all their valuable effects, and this | 


robably was the chief cause of the pillage. 
he houses of the other ambassadors were pre- 
served, by the great care of some lords. The 
two ministers of Spain and Florence were af- 


And accordingly, hav- | 


In the first of 
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rich furniture, plate, money, and three coaches, 
to the value, as is computed, of 20,000/. All 
sober people are extraordinarily concerned at 
this horrid violation of the law of nations; and 
the lords are said to have assured his excel- 
lency that they will study some means to make 
him satisfaction. 

“Yet, however ill this has been resented, 
and whatever precaution could be used, they 
did the like yesterday evening to the Duke of 
Florence's minister's house in the Hay Market 
| Nevertheless, the trained bands came up to 

disperse them, and a soldier discharging his 

musket at them, shot his officer (Captain 

Douglass) through the back. This pertorm- 

ance being over, they went to the nuncio’s, 

who being flown, the landlord with some 
money compounded with them for the house. 

The tlame of this confusion still increasing, 
| and the mobile threatening to treat the French 

and all other ambassadors’ houses in like man- 
| ner, the Council being then assembled, got a 
body of horse together, and ordering them to 
fire with ball, this gave a check to those dis- 
orders, though they seem still resolved to go 
thorough-stitch.”’—vol. ti. p. 350—352 
{ The flight of the infamous Chancellor Jeffe- 
ries is given with more minuteness in some 
points, than either in Burnet or Rapin :— 

“ Yesterday, the lord chancellor, in a black 
wig, and other contrivances to disguise, offer- 
| ed a collier fifty guineas to carry him to Ham- 

burgh. The mate, having seen him formerly, 
| suspected who he was; and consulting with a 
merchant, he advised them to repair to the 
Lord Mayor for an order to seize him; but not 
meeting with satisfaction there, they repaired 
| to the Council at Whitehall, and orders being 
accordingly given, he was taken and brougat, 
amid universal execration of the people, betore 
Lord Mayor; who, upon sight of the prisoner, 
} fell into a violent paralytic fit, so as to hinder 
| him from examining him, and still continues 
| ill. Nevertheless, upon the directions of the 

Council at Whitehall, the lord chancellor was 
| committed prisoner to the Tower.’’—vol. ii 
| p- 344-5. 

We subjoin the accounts in Rapin and Bur- 
| net:—* During these irruptions of the mob, 

Chancellor Jefferies, dismuised in a seaman’s 
| habit, in order to escape in a vessel freighted 
for Hamburgh, was discovered, as he was look- 
| ing out of the window of the house where he 
| had concealed himself. He was immediately 
} 
| 
| 


seized by the mob, and, after many indignities 
put upon him, carried before the Lord Mayor, 
who declined meddling with him. But the 
chanceilor, seeing himself in the hands of an 
enraged mob, which threatened to tear him in 
pieces, desired that he might be sent to the 
Tower, which at last was granted him, not as 
a favour, but in hopes of seeing him shortly 
conducted from thence to the gallows. It is 
pretended, he offered to discover many secrets, 
and for that reason was kept some time in 
prison, till the affairs of the government should 








terwards largely recompensec for their losses."'t 
— Rapin. 

+ “ The Spanish ambassador had seventeen 
thousand pounds for his losses.”"—Bucking- 
ham's Account of the Revolution. 
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be settled. But he died in that interval by the 
blows he had received, according to some; by 
drinking spirituous liquors, according to others; 
and as some pretend, of the stone. Never man 
had better deserved a public punishment, as 
an atonement for all the mischiefs done to his 
country, and for all the blood spilt by his 
means.’'— Rapin. 

“ Jefferies, finding the king was gone, saw | 
what reason he had to look to himself; and, | 
apprehending that he was now exposed to the 
rage of the people, whom he had provoked | 
with so particular a brutality, he had disguised 
himself to make his escape. But he fell into | 
the hands of some who knew him. He was | 
insulted by them with as much scorn and rude- 
ness as they could invent. And after many 
hours tossing him about, he was carried to the 
Lord Mayor, whom they charged to commit 
him to the Tower, which the Lord Lucas had 
then seized, and in it had declared for the 
Prince. The Lord Mayor was so struck with 
the terror of this rude populace, and with the 
disgrace of a man who had made all people 
tremble before him, that he fell into fits upon 
it. of which he died soon after.”"—Burnet. 

The principal charm of the book, however, 
lies in the delineations of contemporary man- 
ners, &c. We do not see in these degenerate 
days, such fire-works upon the Thames as the 
following :— 

“My Lord Mordant is said to be arrived. 
This evening the fire-works upon the Thames 
will be played: the devices of them are very 
ingenious, and too long to be here inserted. 
There are several thousands of balloons that 
are to be shot into the air, and then to fall into 
the river, and represent several figures. There 
are twelve mortar-pieces, that are to cast gra- 
nado shells into the air, which, when they 
break, will discover odd mixtures and shapes. 
The figure of Bacchus represents Plenty, out | 
of whose great tun and belly are to be dis- 
charged about eight or nine barrels of combus- | 
tibles. There are also two large female figures, 
which represent Fecundity and Loyalty; the 
emblems of the first are a hare and a hen and 
chickens, each of which are, in their proper | 
time, to act their part in the magnificent show | 
of this evening.’'—vol. ii. p. 52. 

The “ gentlemen of the press,” at that time 
called familiarly “ coffee-men,” from the cir- 
cumstance of their news being both collected 
and retailed again in the coffee-houses, do not 
appear to have been treated with much re- 
spect.—*‘ In the last were mentioned some cof- 
fee-house news-writers who make it their busi- 
ness to poison the town and country with their 
false news. One of them has since been met 
with by a gentleman whom he had scandalized 
in his newspaper, and was lustily convinced by 
cudgel argument, in the presence of many 
good witnesses, that he was in the wrong. 








Several others wait an opportunity to thresh 
bis jacket in the same manner, which is the 
least could be expected by people that venture 
so far beyond their province, in matters too 
which require so much niceness, penetration, 
and judgment.”"—vol. ii. p. 213-14. 
But the state of manners appéars altogether | 
to have been somewhat strange and disjointed. | 
“T may have told you on this day seven- 
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night, how the Duke of Northumberland -had 
entangled himself in a sudden and unequal 
matrimony with Captain Lucy’s widow. He 
is, it seems, already weary of it, and willing to 
cut that knot he had so rashly tied; and on 
Tuesday last he carried the said lady to take 
the air, and at Chelsey meeting the Duke of 
Gratton, they entered into his barge, design- 
ing for Windsor, or Putney, to be merry, but 
sailed another course, and got aboard a yateht 
that lay ready for them, and have not been 
heard of since. Some say, they or theirs ap- 
peared here since, and kidnapped away a 
French woman toattend the new duchess. They 
are supposed to be at anchor this side the Fore- 
lands, exposed to all the boisterous winds and 
weather we have had of late; and that they 
design to lock her up in a cloister, if she can 
get admission. But our ladies cannot think 
themselves safe, while this way of kidnapping 
of duchesses is in practice.’—vol. i. p. 36-7. 

The following account of the death of the 
famous Duke of Buckingham will form a good 
illustration to Pope’s description :— 

“ The Duke of Bucks, who hath some time 
supported himself with artificial spirits, on Fri- 
day fell to a more manifest decay, and on Suan- 
day yielded up the ghost at Helmesley, in 
Yorkshire, in a little alehouse, where these 
eight months he hath been without meat or 
money, deserted of all his servants almost.”— 
i. 275-6. 

In the Whitehall Evening Post of January 
3, 1734, there is altogether another version of 
the story, and which Mr. Ellis believes to be 
the correct one. We have not an opportunity 
at present of consulting that journal; but as 
the letter alluded to begins “ My Lord,” the 
editor of these volumes is probably mistaken 
in supposing it to have been addressed to Dr. 
Sprat, chaplain to the Duke of Buckingham. 
The writer is said to be Lord Arran, after- 
wards Duke of Hamilton. 

We contess we do not see occasion for the 
whole of this correspondence being printed 
The editor would have done better by exerting 
his taste and judgment in a selection; but we 
cannot honestly conclude without compliment- 
ing him on the manner in which he has exe- 
cuted his task. The notes are a most valuable 
and interesting portion of the work; and seem 
to have been prepared by Mr. Ellis with great 
care and research. We close our agreeable 
occupation by quoting a few of them, taken 
almost at random. 

“ Charles (Beauclerk) Duke of St. Alban’s, 
natural son of King Charles the Second by 
Nell Gwyn. The tradition of his first eleva- 
tion to the peerage is as follows:—Charles one 
day going tosee Nell Gwyn, and the little boy 
being in the room, the king wanted to speak to 
him. His mother called to him, ‘Come hither, 
you little bastard, and speak to your father.’ 
* Nay, Nelly, said the king, ‘do not give the 
cluld such a name.’ ‘ Your majesty,’ replied 
Nelly, ‘ has given me no other name by which 
I may call him!’ Upon this the king conterred 
on him the name of Beauclerk, and created 


| him Earl of Burford; and shortly before his 


death made him Duke of St. Alban’s. He 
served for some years in the imperial armies, 


and gained great honour by his gallantry at 
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the assault of Belgrade in 1688. He after- 
wards served under King William, who made 
him captain of the band of Gentlemen Pen- 
sioners, and a lord of the bed-chamber. Queen 
Anne continued him in these posts till the 
Tory ministry came in, when he resigned. 
He was however restored to them by George 
the First. who also gave him the Garter. He 
died at the age of fifty-five, May IIth, 1726; 
having married Diana, heiress of Aubrey De 
Vere, twentieth and last Earl of Oxford 
i. 209-10. 

“Christopher Duke of Albemarle, who was 
entirely ruined in fortune, had been persuaded 
by certain speculators to join in partnership 
with them, for the purpose of weighing up a 
Spanish galleon sunk near the island of Ja- 
maica. In order to facilitate their proceedings, 
he procured himself to be made governor of 
that island, where he died in 1687. Tradition 
goes, that the duchess, his widow, cheated the 
other partners of their share of the money re- 
covered, and sailed with the whole in her pos- 
session to England. There she becaine mad, 
and determined to marry no one but the Grand 
Turk. Ralph Duke of Montagu, attracted by 
her riches, wooed and married her, disguised 
ina Turkish dress. He then shut ber up; and 
built Montagu House, now the British Mu- 
seum, with her money.” —i. 204-5. 

“* Feps' means Sir William Phipps, an ad- 
venturer of considerable merit, who raised him- 
self to eminence and riches from a low situa- 
tion. His father was a gun-smith of Bristol, 
settled in New England, where Sir William 
was born. He was one of the youngest of a 
family of twenty-six children, all by the same 
mother; whereof twenty-one sons. He com- 
menced life as a ship-builder; but afterwards 
hearing of a rich Spanish wreck near the Ba- 
hamas, he took to the sea service and made a 
voyage thither, with however but little suc- 
cess. He then came to England, and by his 
representations induced other persons to join 
in the undertaking, and the court to favour 
him so much, as to send him on the expedition 
in the capacity of captain of a king's ship 
He at length succeeded in weighing up a vast 
treasure. His finding it is thus described in 
the account of his life by Nathaniel Mather :— 
* At last they fell upon the room in the wreck, 
where the bullion had been stored up; and 
they so prospered in this new fishery, that in 
a little while they had, without the loss of any 
man’s life, brought up thirty-two tons of silver 
Besides that incredible treasure of plate, in 
various forms, thus fetched up from seven or 
eight fathoms under water, there were vast 
riches of gold, and pearls, and jewels, which 
they also lit upon; and, indeed, all that a Spa- 
nish frigate used to be enriched with. Captain 
Phipps now coming to London, in the year 
1687, with near three hundred thousand pounds 
sterling aboard him, did acquit himself with 
such exemplary honesty, that, partly by his 
fulfilling his assurances with his seamen, and 
artly by his exact and punctual care to have 
Ris employers defrauded of nothing that might 
conscientiously belong to them, he had less 
than sixteen thousand pounds sterling left to 
himself. The king, in consideration of the 
service done by him in bringing such a trea- 


Scientific Expedition to Egypt. 

















sure into the nation, conferred upon him the 
honour of knighthood. Sir William made 
another voyage to the wreck with considerable 
snecess, and it is upon this occasion that the 
Duchess of Albemarle is supposed to have 
cheated the rest of the speculators. King 
William made Phipps governor of New Eng- 
land. He finally died in London on the 18th 
of February, 1695, after a life of the most ro- 
mantic adventure and enterprise.” —i. 295-6. 

* Kirk was an officer of ability, but had ren- 
dered himself infamous by the cruelties he had 
perpetrated in the west during Monmouth's re- 
bellion; which Burnet attributes to his ‘having 
commanded so long at Tangier, that he was 
become savage by the neighbourhood of the 
Moors there.” When James asked him to 
change his religion, he answered, that he was 
already pre-engaged, having promised the Em- 
peror of Morocco, if ever he did change, to 
turn Mahometan.”—vol. i. p. 132 

“Sir Roger L’Estrange, a most prolifie wri- 
ter of political tracts, and publisher of news- 
papers, was descended from an ancient family, 
and was born December 17th, 1616. He suf- 
fered for the royalist cause during the civil 
wars; tor which, after the restoration, he was 
made licenser of the press, a lucrative situa- 
tion, which be retained till the revolution. He 
was besides this concerned in the publication 
of different public journals, and was the per- 
son who first set up the London Gazette, on 
the 4th of February, 1665. At the revolution 
he fell into trouble as a disaffected person ; 
and Queen Mary showed her dislike to him by 
the anagram of * Lying Strange Roger,’ which 
she made upon hisname. He died September 
llth, 1704, in the eighty-eighth year of his 


age.” —ii. 367 


From the London Weekly Review. 

SCIENTIFIC EXPEDITION TO EGYPT 

Tur last letters of M. C. Lenormant, com- 
municated to Le Globe, bring down the narra- 
tive of this interesting journey to the 10th of 
October. The press of matter in this depart- 
ment of our journal, prevents us from going 
this week into much detail; but the following 
sketch of the travellers’ progress will be ac- 
ceptable to many of our readers 

Leaving Cairo on the Ist of October, in fine 
weather and with a favourable wind, they found 
the banks of the Nile increase in beauty every 
league. As they left Boulac behind, the gar- 
dens, country houses, and groves of sycamores 
and palms, which enrich the banks, seemed to 
increase in nuinber and variety; till, arriving 
at the island of Roda, one of the pearls of 
Egypt, they found it studded in the midst, 
with every thing around it which could at- 
tract the eye and enchant the imagination. 
The famous Nilometer, or Mekias, as it is now 
called, terminates the south point of this island. 
A glimpse was then caught of old Cairo, and 
the river began to widen. On the left were 
only visible the low banks of the Nile; but on 
a sudden the sides of the Libyan chain came 
into view, pierced with a thousand quarries.— 
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On the right were long woods of palms; be- | “ Lines in an Album,” or “ Stanzas,” in some 
| of those graceful and costly little publications, 


hind, the Pyramids of Ghizeh ; before, those 


of Sakbara and Dachour ; and, between the | 


two extreme points, extended the immense 


and populous Memphis—that biblical city, | 


whose principal monuments, which existed 
entire six years ago, are now only tombs and 
ruins. 

On the 2d of October they traversed a de- 
sert plain, towards the perforated sides of Ge- 
bel Tourah, one of the mountains which fur- 


nished the materials of Memphis and the Pyra- | 


mids. Here they found a curious and precious 
inseription, which proves, according to M. Le- 
normant, 
Christ, the city of Memphis was repatred ! 

In order to allow nothing to escape, the tra- 
vellers, at this interesting point of their jour- 
ney, divided, and wandered two by two among 
the rocks, over an extent of nearly a league. 
The next day they recrossed the river to the 
right bank, and stood upon the very spot 
where Memphis once raised her magnificent 
lead. The site of the ancient city is now co- 
vered with palm trees and scattered villages, 
blocks of granite and basalt, and sculptured 
stones. Among the last they found a statue 
of Sesostris, lying with the face to the earth. 
It was thirty feet long, formed of a single 
stone, and finely sculptured. 

On the 4th they arrived at Sakhara, and vi- 
sited the Pyramids, which are smaller than 
those of Ghizeh, but supposed to be more an- 
cient, being 7000 years old, according to the 
chronology of Manethon. 

On the sth they left Sakhara, and, after a 
painful journey, reached the famous Sphynx, 
situated near four beautiful sycamores in the 
midst of the desert. The head of this cele- 
brated statue is said to represent that of King 
Thoutmosis XVIII. who lived 1700 years be- 
fore Christ. From this spot the view of the 
Pyramids is magnificent; the imagination 
loses itself in contemplating their idle and use- 
less majesty ; and M. Lenormant was at length 
glad to allow his mind to take refuge in the 
bas-reliefs of a common monument, the pur- 
pose of which he might be able to ascertain 
and comprehend) They returned to Cairo on 
the 10th. 


From the London Weekly Review. 
THE RUINED CITY: 


By G. P. R. James, Esq. Svo. 
don, 1320. Colburn. 


Tue state of English poetry at the present 
period is of a very singular nature—what Mr. 
Coleridge would call a psychological curiosity ; 
and what, even by a less learned appellative, 
is well worthy of some examination. 

It is perfectly clear that, from whatever 
causes, the Art has ceased to stimulate the 
public ; that it has lost its activity among the 
writers; that the most distinguished of our 
poets have grown reluctant to re-enter the 
tield; and that the most vigorous exertion of 
our most vigorous poetic minds, is “ a Ballad” 
—a “Sonnet to a Mistress’s Eyebrow,"— 


Lon- 


1 Poem. 


that 1900 years before the birth of 





which gather the poetic flowers for our Christ- 
mas firesides, like flowers in French vases, and 
in which the gilding and colouring of the vase 
form a large constituent of the popular charm. 
And the singularity of all this is, that it hap- 
pens, not when the mind of England is dead, 
but when it is signally alive ;—not when a ge- 
neral somnolency has wrapped faculties of all 
kinds in kindred dumbness, but when the land 
is echoing from every corner with the conflict 
of tongues ;—not when men abjure the pen 
of their fathers, but when millions of those 
“* winged arrows of good and evil,” are plunged 
in hourly inkstands; when, like the Athenians, 
our countrymen are perpetually “ seeking some 
new thing ;” when the wheel of publication 
rolls round, like the wheel of day and night, 
trom January to December, with no pause to 
cool its fiery axle ; when all the dim and dry 
resources of old literature are forced into the 
service of new; when the libraries of the great 
are no more cemeteries of the souls and bodies 
of books, but open temples and promenades, 
for the worshipper of the Muse ; when every 
man who can, or cannot, writes; and author- 
ship has become a fourth estate in the legisla- 
ture. 

Yet the muse of muses droops her wing, or 
disdains to unfold it, but in those brief and 
partial flights which give us a mere glimpse of 
its plumage, and are done. The fact has struck 
other investigators; and the consultation of 
the “ psychologists” has closed like many ano- 
ther, in leaving the matter more puzzled than 
ever. 

We propose our own solution in turn, and 
propose it on the unequivocal grounds of the 
grand principle of repletion. The world were 
overcharged with poetry. The banquet had 
lasted twenty years; and the human appetite 
must have been of extraordinary vigour to 
have lasted half the time. The feast was ex- 
quisite ; but there is a limit to the utmost 
power of indulgence. This is the first law of 
pleasure. There is a corresponding law of 
production; that when the demand ceases 


| there is no prudence in accumulating the com- 


modity. 
The same course has been run by every 


graceful art that has remained among us since 
{ 
| the deluge. 





| ing European ‘countries have 


England, Italy, France, Spain, all the lead- 
witnessed the 
same lapses of power in the whole family of 
the arts ; and the only distinction of England, 


| though an admirable one, is, that if they go 


down successively to the tomb, even within 
her vivid realms, there are periods when dark- 
ness gives them up again. In other lands, the 
sleeper sleeps for ever. 

The causes of poetry are so strongly im- 
planted in the human heart, and so peculiarly 
fostered by the general education, the literary 
honours, and the national temperament of 
England, that there never has been a period in 
our intellectual history, for the last three hun- 
dred years, when poetry was without its fame. 
No traveller, in the worst of our days, could 
wander from our Dan to Beersheba, and say 
that all was barren. But the excitement that 
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ge paper the last quarter of a century, 
was of an order of such unforced and flourish- 


ing luxuriance, that it clothed the wilderness | 


like a Russian steppe in spring. 
It is singular that so rich a change should 
be traceable to a compilation, and that compi- 


lation so trivial, as Monk Lewis's Tales of | 
Wonder. The work is long past away—it was | 


never of any intrinsic value—all of it that ex- 
hibited literary power had been already before 


the public ; and the inventions of the ingeni- | 
| the repetition of censures and praises heard for 


ous compiler himself were made for speedy ob- 
livion. Butit struck the key-note ; it was the 
idle wind across the Molian harp; and where 
a thousand stirring gusts had passed in vain, 
this whisper of the air awakened all the re- 
sources of the sleeping harmony 

A long train of admirable poets came forth, 
whose works, exhibiting every variety of style 
and beauty, will live as long as the language. 
But it is to the author of the “ Lay ofthe Last 
Minstrel,” that the distinction of having first 
embodied the popular feeling in the cause of 
poetry, is due. ‘The style of his poem is that 
one par excellence, which is made to delight 
the popular feeling in all its senses. The old 
chivalric stories of the ancestral life of Eng- 
land have always had a charm, from their mix- 
ture of the wild adventure, that the human 
heart, ander all its changes, still loves ; with 
the magnificence of princely life, and the so- 
lemnity and mystical pomp of that life of the 
priesthood, which, fearfully constructed to awe 
its own time, is to us only like the ruins of one 
of its own cathedrals, with all the sullenness 
and severe terror of the pile past away, the 
sun streaming through its open aisles and cells, 
and the seasons staining it with lovely dyes, 
and covering its old, grim sculptures with fo- 
liage and flowers. 

The skill of the poet in English antiquity, 
his strong feeling of the romantic and pictu- 
resque, and the softness and fluency of his tine 
versification, formed on the ancient ballad, and 
indulging the ear and the memory togetlier, 
gave the “ Lay of the Last Minstrel” remark- 
able popularity ; and at once, by its intrinsic 
charm—by the reputation which it conferred 
on its author—and by the humbler, yet by no 
means unexciting evidence, that poetry might 
become a singularly productive species of toil, 
the whole muititude of the lovers of fame, of 
the muse, and of money, were roused to the 
pursuit. 

It may be alleged against ourtheory, that no 
imitation of the * Lay of the Last Minstrel’ 
ever appeared in this world of e:nulous imita- 
tion, or none that attracted any peculiar name. 
But the enigma is solved by the fact, which 
has been so curiously exemplified, in another 
department, on a still larger scale, by the saine 
author. He suffered no man to take his disco- 
very from him. Having got his patent signed 
and sealed in the court of the Nine, he put it 
into such unremitting activity, that no intruder 
could compete with the patentee. He had 
found the mine, and hour after hour he work- 
ed it, with a dexterity and national perse- 
verance that gave no fellow adventurer Lime 
to break into his lode. His suceess was com- 
plete ; his possession was undisturbed; and 
when he abandoned the labour, he left few 
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sanguine enough to think that the remaining 
product was worth the trouble of its extraction. 

As it is not our purpose here to offer opinions 
on the genius of the other great poets of our 
time, but to trace the striking vicissitudes of 


| popular feeling ; we pass through the long pe- 


riod in which poetry influenced and delighted 
the general mind, down to the new impulse 
given by the style of Byron. And even on this 
strange and powerful style, we shall not ven- 
ture to fatigue the reader, with what must be 


the thousandth time. We are now concerned 
only with its effects. It was made to elose the 
poetic era: yet not more from the sudden and 
exclusive admiration of the writer's genius, 
than from the nature of his productions. The 
fierce and sullen spirit that characterized his 
pen was death to all the graceful conceptions 
under which poetry had won our worship so 
long. She was no more in the lovely and fan- 
tastic youth of the muse of the ‘ Last Min- 
strel!,” nor in the full and fine proportioned 
beauty of the riper time that followed. When 
Byron threw open the valves of the temple, 
she was the Pythia on the tripod, haggard and 
wild, with her youth stricken into premature 
age, and with the words of fate and scorn burn- 
ing on the lips of a being made at once proud 
and miserable by the conscious inspiration. 

The style became instantly popular, for it 
told of wrong, a tale in which every judge of 
his own cause feels sudden sympathy ; it ex- 
aggerated the delights of that life of adven- 
ture, for which all men have a lurking fond- 
ness; it talked with rapture of the power of 
beauty, and with enthusiasm of the resistless 
empire of passion: all popular with the mullti- 
tude. It harangued loftily on the glories of 
holding human opinion in contempt, and of 
following the impulse of that contempt through 
all hazards; of fame, asa prize to be sought 
through good and evil; and of enjoyment, as 
to be cheaply purchased by trampling down 
the irksome duties of common life; of crime, 
as finding, not simply its palliative, but its au- 
thority, in intellectual pre-eminence ; and of 
that pre-eminence, as finding its native dis- 
tinction in the magnitude, boldness, and firm- 
ness of its tread into that world of darkness, 
where Crime and Confusion sit twin despots 
on the same fiery throne. Doctrines like those 
must find partisans in the common corruption 
and insolence of spirit, that make so large a 
portion of living society ; even if they were 
transmitted from the lips of children. 

But Byron uttered them with the power of 
a true poet. The sternest vigour of language 
was condensed into his words; the richest and 
sometimes the most touching illustrations di- 
versified the sullen fervour of his poetry ; and, 
like the story of the hearers of the Athenian 
orator, who were awed at a distance by the 
majesty of his gesture ; nearer still, charmed 
by the melody of his voice ; and, nearer still, 
subdued by the force of his language; the 
great poet had grasp and cuptivation for all. 

But he produced no followers; his dynasty 
was cut off with himself: and this, for the ob- 
vious reason, that his power was urged to its 
extreme. He went to the farthest limit at 
which scorn, spleen, and the rending open of 
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rivate sufferings and sensibilities, could be to- | rished among us, in quarters which have not 


erated. In him they were endured for the 
sake of their presumed reality; yet even in 
him they had begun to be tiresome. But in 
another, had that other possessed Lord Byron's 
faculty of verse, or a higher faculty still, the 
same strain of continual querulousness would 
have been burlesque, and the tragedy must 
have closed in laughter. The rejection of so- 
ciety, or by society; the sickly and bilious 
frame; the domestic quarrel; the insults 
given and received in an unlucky connexion 


with an alienated and strangely unconciliating | 


kindred, were essential to Lord Byron's au- 
thorship—were the living stimulants of his 
mental epicurism. They were more, they 
were its only food. Like the Theriaki of Con- 
stantinople, he lived solely upon doses, of which 
the slightest would have extinguished the ca- 


reer of others. He diversified surcharges of 


opium by surcharges of corrosive sublimate.— 
And, like the Theriaki, his life was a dream, 
and that dream alternately of the magnificent 


and the miserable—a vision of Paradise, and of 


sorrow unassuaged, remorseless exile, and con- 
suming flame 
But while the popularity of this style re- 


mained alive upon the public mind, none other | 


could be attemoted with a prospect of success 
The human heart loves tragedy. The Eng- 
lish are eminently fond of deep and fierce emo- 
tion ; and, after having “ supped full of hor- 
rors” with the noble bard, they could not easily 
turn to the lighter banquet. But who could 
be in a condition to follow the career in which 
this man of misfortune and fame had so long 
rode at the head of English poetry ?—or in 


what writer, however furnished with domes- | 


tic evils, could the same compound of ill luck 
be gathered once more, with any tolerable cre- 
dibility ? 

Thus sank into its long sleep the poetry of 
England. The attempts since made to awake 
it, have been made chiefly by female writers, 
some of whom have done the female genius ho- 
nour, by the grace and purity of their pens 
But after all, poetry is a masculine art, and is 
made for something more than the celebration 


sought, nor perhaps required, the excitement, 
of public celebrity ; and the more important 
proof, that there still exists a latent vigour 
and feeling by which, when this excitement 
shall be brought into action, striking results 
may be achieved. 

The “ Ruined City,” is a brief poem, found- 
ed upon the single incident of a party of tra- 
vellers in the Morea, having gone to visit the 


wreck of a city by moonlight. The aspect of 


the fallen theatres and temples, with the natu- 
ral reflections arising from the scene of acti- 
vity and human impulse that once hurried 
through this spot of silence and decay, form 
the materials of the poem. The sketches are, 
of course, desultory, and we give them as they 
arise. 
The Grave of a Soldier. 


Half hid in shadow, where a temple reared 

Its graceful form against the sky, appeared 

A low, lone tomb, whose aged tablet gave 

A broken legend of that humble grave ; 

Here Creon, son of Archimelos, lay, 

Who long unknown past his inglorious day ; 

Nor e’er till foes approached his native land, 

Poised the keen spear, or waved the shining 
brand ; 

Then woke the mighty spirit, sought the field, 

Fought, conquered, and returned upon his 
shield. 

The latent genius, and the soul of fire, 

Found their own time to lighten and expire : 

Yet even here, retiring from the gaze, 

His tomb itself seemed fugitive of praise. 

Around, the unsunned grass grew pale and 
long, 

The wild wind poured its melancholy song 

Thro’ ruins dim, and plaintive seemed to mourn 

O’er that dark grave and solitary urn. 

Near grew the wall flower, o'er the crumbling 
stone, 

In fragrant merit modest like his own ; 

The Poet's flower, the blossom of the dead, 


| Spread its mild perfume o'er his marble bed— 


of the birth of the “ first rose,” or the death of | 


the “last leaf.” It is a stately and superb 
thing, like nature itself’; and rejoices in the dis- 
play of great powers on a great scale. It may 
not be without its pleasure in the minor beau- 
ties of the glorious landscape that lies within 
the range of its vision: itcan enjoy the colour- 
ing of flowers and the song of birds ;—but its 


The only flower ‘midst Flora’s scented train, 
That deigns to dwell where death and stillness 
reign p. 5—6. 


The poet now passes to the recollection of a 
domestic loss, which he touches with much 


| sensibility ; and concludes with some fine and 
, true reflections upon the human propensity, to 


true elevation is in the grander features and | 


powers; in the moral storm; in the develop- 
ment of those awful materials of good and ill, 


which lie hidden in clouds and darkness until | 


the appointed hour; in the discovery of the 
mighty influences by which the whole moral 
atmosphere is loaded with sudden gloom, or 


the gloom chased away by new-born, and | 


scarcely less awful, splendour. 

With those impressions, we offer to our read- 
ers a few extracts from the poem of an author, 
hitherto, we believe, not before the public. 
The poem itself is printed only for private cir- 
culation ; and we know not whether it is ever 
intended to go further. Bat, at all events, it 
furnishes a proof that the poetic spirit is che- 


think the future better than the past. 


Why was hope givento man’ To lead him 
on 

From joy to joy, till worldly joys be gone. 

To strive with care, to heal the wounds of 


time, 
And teach the mind from height to height to 
climb 


To leave the heart unsatisfied with earth, 
And point to pleasures of a brighter birth. 
Oft, as I've gazed on time's swift flowing 
stream, 
And seen Hope's bubbles dancing in the beam, 
And breaking, one by one, without a trace 
To mark their fleeting, or to point their place, 
I've marvell'd empty things like these that 


past, 
Should still engage, and cheat us to the last. 
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Oh! in the close of life when years are few, 
Hope! wilt thou still delude my willing view, 
When from my earliest days, thy flatt’ring ray 
Has served, too oft, to lead my steps astray ; 
When still thy sweetest words have mocked 
my ear, 
And brightest smiles been followed by a tear ; 
When even now thy witchery I feel, 
And, still confiding at thine altar kneel ; 
Oh! must it be that thou wilt yet deceive, 
And I be yet so mad as to believe ? 
p. 14—15 

From the place of tombs, he wanders to its 

contrast, the theatre, and finds desolation 


grave. 
The ruined Theatre. 


Still fancy came, renewing what had been, 

And drew time’s shadowy curtain from the 
scene— 

They rise! 
throng 

Their vacant seats; and hark! the choral 
song! 

Now, how the rabble clamour for the sight, 

The beasts, the athletes, and the deathly fight ! 

Or now, the buskin treads the stage ; and hear ! 

How the mad plaudit rends the aching ear ! 

But what yon grisly form, that stands apart, 

Mocks all their mirth, and wets his ceaseless 
dart ? 

And you old sluggard, at whose touch the wall 

Seems crumbling down, and nodding to its 
fall ? 

It is !—it is'!—Ruin and Death appear ! 

The nations fade ‘Twas but a dream was 
here! 


They rise! 


Lone home of multitudes! sad place of mirth! 

Mute oracle of each attempt of earth! 

I stand within thine empty void, and see 

The same moon shine, in unchanged majesty, 

Upon thy vacant walls and crumbling stone, 

That lit thy glory in the ages gone. 

And yon blue ocean, like eternity, 

Vague, boundless, vast, that mocks th’ inquiring 
eye. 

Then, past thy concourse, rolled the ceaseless 
waves. 

With which, thine untrod shore, e’en now he 
laves. p. 21—22 

From the singular beauty of these works of 

human genius, the poem rises by a natural] and 

forcible consequence to the proof which they 

supply of the greater purposes for which such 

faculties must be finally destined. The follow- 

ing lines are worthy of more than poetic praise. 


Immortality. 


And did I doubt of immortality, 

With records, such as these, before mine eye ? 

When at my feet unnumbered fragments roll 

The mortal workings of th’ immortal soul ? 

—Vast or minute, the daring or the fine, 

Alike conceptions of a mind divine? 

What need with thought abstruse, and reas’- 
ning keen, 

To twist of argument, the tangled skein, 

To prove the mind ifmmortal ?—Look around ! 

The earth's hard entrails, and the deep pro- 
found 


? 


The past by people | 





The Ruined City. 


Subject, like slaves, unto a tyrant's hand, 

Obey that mighty insect man’s command. 

See, from the ground his wondrous fabrics rise 

See the proud atom catechise the skies ! 

Note distant worlds, and calculate their race, 

Or fix their limits in the fields of space ! 

Or, lo! his smaller works!—the lightning's 
fire 

Serves at his word, and plays at his desire ; 

And complex nature, analysed, combined, 

Yields all her secrets to the potent mind. 

Strange: oh how strange! on the historic page 

To trace his efforts, as from age to age, 

A ceaseless Hercules, he labours still 


there even more desolate than that of the | Te bend all things before the master will. 


And as each falling generation lays 

Another stone upon the pile of days, 

Another still succeeding seeks to rise 

By the same Babel tower—to where?’ the 
skies. 

Impelled to mount, th’ etherial spirit strives 

To find perfection, through a thousand lives : 

And still progressive, till the world’s last day, 

Shall rest unsatisfied with mortal clay. 


| Lo! lo! these ruins! altars raised on high 


By mortals to their immortality. 
p. 23—25 


We close our extracts with the following 


| able coup d’ ail of the scene filled with such 
| complicated and contending feelings of glory 


and oblivion, beauty and death. 
The Acropolis. 


* * * On to yon craggy steep, 
Where giant walls their lifeless watch yet keep 
O’er the still city that defenceless lies 
A prey to ruin, worst of enemies. 
I stood within the Acropolis, and there, 
Free on my cheek, breathed forth the mountain 
air ; 
As if, by last inheritance, the wind 
Still held the ancient spirit unconfined, 
That bold, and sweeping, as the stormy blast, 
Inspired, e’en there, the warriors of the past. 
I stood, and dream‘d over a thousand years— 
A world of splendour, and a world of tears ; 
And wizard Memory, by Fancy led, 
Called the past glory, and awoke the dead. 
Then rose upon the night, the proud array 
Of Spartan heroes, on their triumph day. 
Again before imagination’s eye 
Athenian galleys swept majestic by ; 
The Pyrrhic phalanx, and the Theban train, 
Marathon’s fall'n and Cheronea’s slain ; 
And, sitting on the Cyclopean wall, 
I saw the waves of battle rise and fall 
In wild confusion ; and I heard the ery 
Of mingled victory and agony. 
The hurtling arrow, and the sounding shield, 
The long-contested and the well-won field, 
Came to the eye and ear ; till rising day 
Scared the thick fancies of the mind away ; 
And, gazing from that airy height, I found 
Silence, and death, and desolation round. 
Except where, o’er the wide unruftled sea, 
The glorious Lightgiver rose smilingly ; 
And where, a thousand blue isles scattered 
wide, 

Floated on that bright ocean’s golden tide, 
Majestic solitude received the ray, 
And ruin—only ruin met the day ! 

p. 30—31. 
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The spirit and skill of these lines will be ac- | reason, considered by many as a desirable part- 
| ner in a more important concern, and therefore 


ar a by every lover of poetry. These 


are brief portions, but in our extracts we have | 


chosen the passages which struck us as being 
best adapted to give a perception of the writer's 


wers. For this is the plan on which we think | 
that all works of imagination, and peculiarly of | 


Poetry, should be treated. The question is, of 
the faculties of the Poet—and the true answer 
is by showing what he can do when he does his 
best. Every man is liable to lapses and ine- 


qualities, but these are not the measure of his | 


means. His power of wing is to be measured 
by the height of his soaring, not by the nest 
from which his flight began, or the nest into 
which the pinion descends and is folded. Whe- 
ther the present author may produce a worse 
performance in his next effort, or whether there 
are not deficiencies in the one before us at this 
moment, is immaterial. If the passages which 
we have quoted show poetic vigour, the vigour 
exists, and we have no more to require, than, 
that the same vigour shall be exerted again, 
unimpeded as much as can be by the casual ob- 
structions, arising from haste, inexperience, and 
the choice of a subject unequal to the public de- 


mand for interest and activity in the conduct | 


ofa poem. But we must give four lines more, 


which ought to have been placed at the con- 


clusion. 

Lord God Almighty! King of Majesty! 

What—what, the temple that were worthy 
thee ? 


not likely to be left at liberty to dance witha 
subaltern, even if she should feel disposed to 
accept that honour, which is not at all probable. 
Indeed, the matrimonial market in India is 
much the same as other markets for live stock, 
where the best possible price is obtained for the 
article. The first ball after the arrival of a 
fleet from Europe may be considered as a kind 
of fair day, where the new-comers of the softer 
sex are shown off, and where every family, that 
has the advantage of possessing a fresh attrac- 
tion, whether of its own or consigned to it from 
the mother country, takes care to appear. 
The rank or property of the suitor is the price 
offered for the article ; and in estimating this, 
the gradations from a member of council or ge- 
neral to an ensign or assistant-surgeon are as 
well understood and as clearly defined as the 
gradations of the currency from a sovereign to 
a farthing, or from a gold mohur to a doody ; 
the civil and military branches of the service 
preserving the same relative value that is as- 
signed to them in the tables of precedency pub- 
lished in the East India Directory. The system 
pursued in disposing of the fair object is exactly 
the same as that used at the sales of king's 
stores in a dockyard, where the auctioneer be- 
gins by putting the highest price on the article, 


| and keeps lowering and lowering, till some 


The splendid universe ! the unmeasured skies ! | 


Love the sacrifice ! 
p- 27. 


Man's heart the altar! 


From the Literary Gazette. 

TWELVE YEARS’ MILITARY ADVEN- 

TURES. 

Ix continuing our notice of this work we are 

compelled, this week, to brevity: but we pur- 

pose further illustration. The following is a 

smart picture of European manners in the 
East :— 


bidder assents to the price and bears off the 
goods. First, the young lady is instructed to 
set her cap at a civilian high in office, or at an 
officer high in the staff. If in the course of a 
few months there is no bidding at that price, 
then she condescends to cast a smile upon the 
second rank, and so on to the bottom. Should 
she possess any pretensions to beauty, she is 
soon snapped up; for the scarcity of the article 
prevents people from being very fastidious in 
their tastes. If of the true European white, 
she is almost sure to go off tolerably well; but 
no mixture of the Asiatic will suit persons of 
any rank. Should the young lady continue 
on hand till the arrival of a fleet conveying a 
fresh supply of fair ones, she is, of course, 
thrown somewhat into the back-ground, and 


| her chance of a good match considerably dimi- 


“I know there were many, particularly | 
| thus compelled to accept offers, which, at first 


among the younger branches of the army, who 
complained that they could not get into society 
at the presidency; but I cannot help thinking 
that the fault was, in some degree, their own. 
They were either too proud or too idle to seek it. 
Sullenly shutting themselves up in their bar- 


racks, or in obscure quarters in the Black Town, | 
theyexpected that men accustomed to have court | 


paid to them for their situations, or engaged in 


official business, would, or could, go out of their | 


way to find them out. If ata ball, they would 
complain of the impossibility of procuring part- 
ners: but this they owed chiefly to their want 
of acquaintance ; for I did not observe that the 
ladies—that is the married ones, gave them- 


nished; so it often happens, that females are 


starting, they would have rejected with disdain, 
and in some instances to take the very men 
whom they once treated with scorn. But she 
must be a hapless virgin indeed, and possessed 
of no ordinary detractions, who is compelled, as 
a dernier resort, to put up with an ensign of 
native infantry, by whom she may be borne off 
to spend the honey-moon in a hill-fort. How 
happy marriages in general prove arnong Euro- 
peans in India may hence be inferred.” 

At the end of Vol. I. there is a story which 
we may put into position with this sketch. 

“In every society there will always bea cer- 


| tain number of low-minded persons, who pay no 


selves greater airs in India than elsewhere. | 


In fact, a mére de famille, from the scarcity of 
petticoats, thinks it becomes her to be as gay, 


if not gayer, than single ladies in England. | 


With a Miss it is quite different; for if her ap- 
pearance be such as to render her desirable as 


Museum.—Vot. XIV. 


respect but to rank or riches. One family I 
recollect in particular at the presidency, which 
was so notorious in this respect, that a trick, 
which was played them by a captain of the nav 

whom they had offended, afforded considerable 


| amusement, if not gratification, to the greater 
4 partner in a dance, she is also, for the same | part of thesettlement. Expecting to meet this 


No. 83.—2 N 
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family at the assembly-rooms, he brought a 
young midshipman ashore with him, and intro- 
duced him as the Honourable Mr. so and so. 
As he anticipated, the bait took, and a set was 
immediately made at this sprig of nobility by 
the party in question. The daughters mono- 

lised him as a partner during the evening. 
His dancing was admired, his face pronounced 
truly patrician, his manners considered supe- 
rior, and even his geucheries set down as the 
véritable ton. They begged as a favour that 
the captain would allow him to stay ashore with 
them for a short time—they would take such 
care of him. To which the captain, after some 
demur, for ‘he was given into his special 
charge,’ consented. The next day Middy is 
taken round to see the lions, and to be intro- 
duced to their most fashionable acquaintance. 
His cocked hat is rather the worse for a sea- 
voyage, and his dirk is growing shabby: they 
stop at the Europe shops, and new ones are pre- 
sented to him by the hands of the young ladies. 
A ball is given on purpose for him. In short, 
every possible attention is paid to the little ho- 
nourable, whose noble parents will doabtless 
seek out the family on its return to England, to 
repay the obligation ; and already had they be- 
gun to anticipate the pleasure whieh they 
should enjoy at the countess's fashionable par- 
ties, and the advantages they should derive 
from being introduced into the beau monde 
through the means of her ladyship. In fact, 
Middy was in clover. To be obliged to part 
with their young friend at last was painful. It 
cost the fair members of the family some tears, 
and gained Middy some caresses, and, what was 
of more value, some substantial tokens of friend- 
ship; and fame went so far as to say that he 
carried away a lock of hair belonging to one of 
the young ladies. Nor did they part without 
mutual promises to renew the acquaintance in 
England. The next day, as the ship was about 
to sail, the master, a gruff, tobacco-chewing tar, 
waited upon the family, to thank them for their 
kindness to his son. Conceive their astonish- 
ment! Not long afterwards they took their 
passage for England ; not, certainly, to renew 
their acquaintance with their honourable guest 
and his noble parents, though, as was shrewdly 
suspected, to escape the ridicule with which 
this story had covered them.” 

The author, however, rates Mrs. Grahame 
for a libel, in accusing the ladies of India of 
“making too free with the bottle; but we 
must leave discussions for a batch of extracts 
and anecdotes. 

Indian Fruits.—“ One thing disappointed me 
a good deal—that was, the flavour of the East 
India fruits; for, excepting one or two scarce 
kinds of the mango, procured with difficulty, 
—- any of them are worth eating, having ge- 
nerally a rough pungent taste, without that 
happy mixture of sweet and sour so agreeable 
to the palate. [I was the more surprised at 
this, as, from having lived in a cold climate, 
where Pomona courts heat in every shape, I 
had always associated in my mind sunbeams 
and delicious fruit, considering one as the ne- 
cessary consequence of the other. There is, to 
be sure, at a place called Sautghur, about 120 
miles from Madras, close under the Ghauts, a 
garden belonging to the Nabob of Arcot, which 








produces oranges of a very superior kind; but 
as I have not heard of any other place in which 
they arrive at perfection, this agreeable fruit 
must be considered altogether as an exotic in 
Hindostan.” 

Captain Grose.—* This circumstance re- 
minds me also of a story which was told me of 
Captain Grose, of the Madras army, who was 
killed at the siege of Seringapatam. He was 
son of Grose the antiquary, whose talents he in- 
herited. He was remarkable for his wit and 
humour, and his memory is still cherished by 
all the lovers of fun who knew him. Having 
had occasion io make some communication to 
head-quarters, he was received much in the 
usual manner by one of the understrappers, 
who told him that no verbal communications 
could be received, but that what he had to say 
must be sent through the medium of an official 
letter. He happened, some days afterwards, 
to have a party dining with him, and among 
others were a few members of the staff. In 
the midst of dinner a jackass came running 
among the tent-ropes, exerting his vocal organs 
in a manner by no means pleasing to the com- 
pany. Grose immediately rose, and thus ad- 
dressed the intruder: ‘I presume, sir, you come 
from head-quarters. I receive no verbal com- 
municetions whatever, sir. If you have any 
thing to say to me, sir, I beg you will commit 
it to paper. The will which Captain Grose 
made the night before the storming of Seringa- 
patam, under a presentiment of his fate, was 
quite in character. It began with the apos- 
trophe of ‘O my nose!’ and among other be- 
quests contained the present of a wooden sword 
to an officer of rank to whom he bore no good 
will, and who was supposed not to be endowed 
with any superfluous quantity of personal va- 
lour.” 

Besieging —* To prevent as much as pos- 
sible the destruction of lives from the fire of the 
enemy, the practice is tu post a man on the 
flank of the battery, whose business it is to give 
notice of every shot fired from such guns as are 
directed against the work at which he is sta- 
tioned. He makes the signal the moment he 
perceives the flash of the gun, on which every 
man who happens to be exposed at the moment 
shelters himself till the shot has taken place or 
passed over. ‘This, however, cannot always be 
done ; for, where the fire is kept up with rapi- 
dity, or there are many guns engaged on each 
side, no effectual warning could be given, and 
the delay would be great. The mention of 
this practice reminds me of a circumstance 
which occurred during the siege of Seringa- 
patam. It happened that one of those enor- 
mous engines, called Malabar guns, was fired at 
our works. The man stationed on the flank of 
the battery for the purpose above-mentioned, 
seeing the flash, gave the usual signal, ‘ Shot!’ 
A moment or two afierwards, seeing a large 
body taking its curving course through the air, 
he corrected himself by calling out ‘Shell!’ 
As the ponderous missile (for it was an enor- 
mous stone-shot) approached, he could not tell 
what to make of it; and his astonishment vent- 
ed itself in the exclamation of ‘ Blood and 
ouns, mortar and all!’ ” 

Accident in Buttle —“In the course of the 
action I was twice struck by shot, but not im 
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such a manner as to be returned on the list of | with camel-loads of ice to cool their sherbet,* 
wounded. The first was a graze on the wrist, | and silver ovens for baking the light sweet 
which cut through my coat and shirt, but car- | bread for which their tables were celebrated. 
ried away only a small portion of my skin. The | But, although the number of those who an- 
next was from a spent grape-shot, which hit me | nually visit Mekka is very great, both the 
in the pit of the stomach, so as to take away my | Arabs and their country, and especially the sa- 
breath. This, with the fright, caused me | cred cities of Mekka and Medina, are still but 
nearly to fall from my horse. I thought, of | imperfectly known in Europe. The persons 
course, that I was shot through the body ; and, | engaged in the Hadj, or pilgrimage, impell- 
not liking to stoop my head, for fear of driving | ed by motives of devotion or gain, are general- 
the ball in farther, | groped about with my | ly too ignorant and incurious to draw up an in- 
hand for the hole, when, not finding any, I ven- | telligible account of what they see, which is 
tured to look down, and could hardly believe | now the case with the Arabs themselves also ; 
that I had escaped my death-wound; though, | and Christians, though they may traverse the 
as it may be supposed, [ was not a little pleased | Desert and the provinces of Yemen, Hadra- 
to find that | was more frightened than hurt.” maut, &c. are forbidden, under pain of death, 
: | to approach the sacred cities of the Hedjaz. 
| For this reason, the most vague and absurd re- 
| ports concerning the riches and curiosities of 
Mekka and Medina have very generally pre- 
vailed in the Christian world, from the a of 
mem ad | Mohammed and the Khalifs, down to the pre- 
TRAVELS IN ARABIA, comprising those | ony age. The travels of Ali Bey, tended - 
Territories in the Hedjaz, which the Mohom- siderably to dissipate these illusions ; but the 
medans regard us Sacred. By John Lewis | present volume, which, in many other respects, 
Burckhardt. 4to. Published for the African | is highly valuable, will enable Europeans to 
Association. | form a very correct idea of the two original 
Arasia is a country which travellers de not | seats of the Mohammedan religion. 
visit in search of antiquities, or of the pictur- Mekka, which is dignified by the Arabs 
esque, or for the purpose of contemplating any | with the lofty-sounding titles of “ Om el Kora,” 
existing monuments of high civilization. It (or, the Mother of Towns,) “ El Mosherefe,” 
possesses neither ruins nor landscapes; neither | (the noble,) and “ Beledal Ameyn,” (the region 
sculptures, nor pictures, nor palaces, nor forti- | of the faithful.) is situated in a narrow sandy 
fications, nor arsenals, nor towns, to behold } yaliey, running from north to south, about forty 
which would be worth crossing the English | miles from the coast of the Red Sea. This 
Channel. In this respect, it is inferior not | yalley varies in breadth from one to seven hun- 
only to Italy, Greece, and Egypt, but even to | dred paces; and the principal portion of the 
Peru and Mexico, where the wrecks of gigan- | city lies in the broadest part. The mountains 
tic buildings,—the monuments of a civilization | which enclose the valley, are from two to five 
annihilated in its infancy.—still remain to ex- | hundred feet high, the principal chain lying on 
cite the curiosity and bafile the researches of | the eastern side, and having a portion of the 
the learned. Neither does it abound in dia- | town built upon its lower parts, where it would 
monds, spices, delicious fruits, or vast or in- appear that the dwellings of the Koreysh, and 
numerable animals, like Hindoostan. It is | the greater portion of the ancient city stood. 
chiefly to the genius of Mohammed, that Ara- The whole of these mountains are destitute of 
bia owes its powerful attractions. Previous | trees. and completely sterile. Mekka may, 
to his time, indeed, the singular moral charac- upon the whole, be regarded as a handsome 
ter of the inhabitants, and the persevering firm- | town; its streets being broad, and its houses 
ness with which they maintained and detended | lofty, and built of stone. Contrary to the ge- 
their wild independence, had attracted the no- | neral practice of the east, the houses here have 
tice of mankind to the peninsula; but neither | numerous windows looking into the street; 
the rugged freedom, nor the commercial enter- | and the walls are seldom white-washed, as at 
prise of the Arabs, could ever have conferred | Jidda,—the dark grey colour of the stone being 
upon the sterile wastes of the Hedjaz that cha- | much more agreeable to the eye. There are 
racter of sanctity which, for nearly fourteen | no public places in Mekka, excepting the square 
centuries, has annually led myriads of human | of the great mosque; few trees and no gar- 
beings to hazard, and frequently to sacrifice, dens; nor is the city surrounded by a wall. 
their lives, in the hope of treading upon the | A few large private houses, two colleges, (now 
spot where Mohammed was born or interred. | 
Nor are the pilgrims who engage in this jour- | * The Khalif Mahadi, in the pilgrimage to 
ney a mere multitude of ragged dervishes, or Mekka, which he undertook from ostentation, 
ignorant# peasants: princes, with their whole | rather than devotion, loaded upon camels so 
court, and an army of attendants, have tra- prodigious a quantity of snow as was not only 
versed the sands of the desert to breathe the _ sufficient for himself and his attendants, amidst 
atmosphere of the holy cities; and the richest the burning sands of Arabia, but also to pre- 
and most respectable men of the East still tread serve in their natural freshness, the various 
the same path, albeit not always with the same = fruits he took with him, and to ice all their 
motives. It is true, that when the Khalifs un- drink while they stayed at Mekka; the greater 
dertook the journey, they endeavoured, as far | part of whose inhabitants had never seen snow 
as possible, to convert it into a pleasant tour, | till then.—.dnecdotes Arabes, p. 326. St. Je- 
by covering the road with velvet, and bringing | rome alludes to the portable ovens, which are a 
in their train the most skilful cooks of Bagdad, part of the furniture of Eastern travellers. 


j 
From the London Weekly Review 
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converted into store-houses for grain,) with the 
miosque, and two or three schools, are the only 


Travels in Arabia. 


objects which solicit the attention of a stranger | 


in this sacred city, which is alike destitute of 
palaces, and of Khans for the accommodation 
of travellers 

“The mode of building is the same as that 
adopted at Djidda, with the addition of win- 
dows looking towards the street; of these, 
many project from the wall, and have their 
frame-work elaborately carved, or gaudily 
painted. 
slight reeds, which exclude flies and gnats, 
while they admit fresh air. Every house has 
its terrace, the floor of which (cbmposed of a 
preparation from lime-stone) is built with a 


Before them hang blinds made of 


slight inclination, so that the rain-water runs , 


off through gutters into the street; for the 
rains here are so irregular, that it is not worth 
while to collect the water of them in cisterns, 
asisdonein Syria. The terraces are concealed 
from view, by slight parapet walls; for through- 
out the east it is reckoned discreditable that a 
man should appear upon the terrace, whence 
he might be accused of looking at women in 
the neighbouring houses, as the females pass 
much of their time on the terraces, employed 
in various domestic occupations, sueh as dry- 
ing corn, hanging up linen, &c. The Euro- 
peans of Aleppo, alone enjoy the privilege of 
frequenting their terraces, which are often 
beautifully built of stone; here they resort dur- 
ing the summer evenings, and often to sup and 

ass the night. All the houses of the Mek- 
Lanes, except those of the principal and rich- 


est inhabitants, are constructed for the accom- | 


modation of lodgers, being divided into many 
apartments, separated from each other, and 
each consisting of a sitting-room and a small 
kitchen. . ° . . * . 
“The streets are all unpaved; and in sum- 
mer time the sand and dust in them are as 
great a nuisance as the mud is in the rainy 
season, during which they are scarcely passa- 
ble after a shower; for in the interior of the 
town the water does not run off, but remains 
till it is dried up. It may be ascribed to the 
destructive rains, which, though of shorter du- 
ration than in other tropical countries, fall with 
considerable violence, that no ancient build- 
ings are found in Mekka. The mosque itself 
has undergone so many repairs under differ- 
ent sultans, that it may be called a modern 
structure; and of the houses, I do not think 


there exists one older than four centuries; it is | 


not, therefore, in this place, that the traveller 
must look for interesting specimens of archi- 
tecture, or such beautiful remains of Sarace- 
nic structures as are still admired in Syria, 
Egypt, Barbary, and Spain. 


In this respect | 


the ancient and far-famed Mekka is surpassed | 


by the smallest provincial towns of Syria or 
Egypt. The same may be said with respect 
to Medina, and I suspect that the towns of 
Yemen are generally poor in architectural re- 
mains.” —104—106. 

The police of this city is particularly defec- 


tive. The streets are never lighted at night; | 
there are no gates dividing the different quar- | 


ters; nor is much attention paid to the securi- 
ty of merchants and husbands. Whatever dirt 


Mekkawys do not choose to retain in their | 









houses, is unceremoniously thrown into the 
streets, where, as there are no scavengers, it 
is converted into dust or mud, at the mercy of 
the weather. This the traveller inferred, from 
not observing, in the skirts of Mekka, those 
heaps of rubbish which he had been accustomed 
to remark near all Turkish cities and large 
towns. On one occasion, Mr. Burckhardt ridi- 
cules the Arabs for lamenting the degeneracy 
of the age, and seems to insinuate that, like 
many Europeans, they are given needlessly to 
lament “the good old times,” to which most 
people look back with regret; but he himself 
furnishes, almost in every page, the most une- 
quivocal proofs, that in Arabia, at least, the 
condition of man has greatly deteriorated, as all 
valuable institutions, public buildings, nay, 
even private dwellings, are falling rapidly to 
dec iV, Without any attempts being made to re- 
pair or replace them. Even Islamisin itself 
would appear, from his account, to be greatly 
on the wane. The holy city is ill-provided 
with water, that of the private wells being ge- 
nerally brackish, and the inhabitants not being 
permitted to apply the waters of Zemzem to 
ordinary culinary purposes. Anciently an 
aqueduct of more than twenty miles in length, 
constructed by Zobeyda, the wife of Haroun al 
Rashid, conveyed pure water from Djebel Ko- 
ra to Mekka. At first the spring, called Ayn 
Noman, alone supplied the aqueduct; but 
subsequently that of Ayn Arf, at the foot of 
Djebel Shamekh, “ which watered the fertile 
valley called Wady Honeyn,” and four other 
springs wére added to the aqueduct. Being 
afterwards obstructed by accident, it was re- 
paired in A. H. 643, by Kokeboury, King of 
Arbela; again in 762, by Sultan Sayd Khodan- 
bede ; and a third time, imperfeetly,in S11, by 
Hassan Ibn Adjelan, the then reigning Sherif. 
It was subsequently repaired or beautified by 
Kaiabey, Sultan of Egypt, in 879, and by Kan- 
soueal Ghoury,in 916. The last considerable 
repairs on record, are those effected by Sultan 
Selym Ibn Soleymaun, in 979. There is a small 
scanty spring of excellent water behind the 
Sherif's palace at Mekka, which is monopolized 
by the royal household, as the waters of the 
Choaspes are said to have been by the ancient 
kings of Persia. Passengers are often impor- 
tuned for a draught of sweet water in the 
streets of Mekka, by beggars and infirm or in- 
digent Hadjys, who surround the numerous 
water-stands, where, for a para or two, may be 
obtained as much water as will fill a moderate 
sized jar. The population of Mekka, includ- 
ing the slaves, may be estimated at from thirty 
to thirty-four thousand, though its habitations 
are capable of containing, at least, three times 
that number. 

The Beitullah, or “ House of God,” the great 
mosque, in which stands the Kaaba, has been 
incorrectly described by Sale, D‘Ohsson, and 
others: but it would require a dissertation to 
give the reader a proper idea of the structure, 
and correct their errors. We therefore refer to 
the work before us, in which the most minute, 
and, we doubt not, accurate information may 
be obtained. 

As many things are related in this volume, 
which do but little honour to the Mekkawys, 
we are happy to learn that the inhabitants of 
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extraction, there being but few Bedouin fami- 
lies,—and still fewer who can trace their origin 
to the noble tribe of Koreysh. The greater 
number are descended trom Yemen, or Hadra- 
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the sacred city are almost entirely of foreign | more than the northern Mohammedans; and 


maut parents, and not a few from Syrians, | 


Egyptians, Indians, Mogrebyns, Turks, Per- 
sians, Tartars, Affghans, Kurds, and, in short, 
from Moslems of all nations, whom the Hadj 
has at one time or another, conducted to Mek- 
ka. Notwithstanding the mixed nature of the 
population, the Mekkawys all wear the same 
dress, and practise the same customs, with the 
exception of the Hindoo portion of the citizens, 
who tenaciously retain their own language, and 
form, as it were, a distinct colony. 

“ The colour of the Mekkawy and Djiddawy 
is a yellowish sickly brown, lighter or darker 
according to the origin of the mother, who is 
very often an Abyssinian sltve. Their features 
approach much nearer to those of Bedouins, 
than | have observed in any townsmen of the 
East; this is particularly observable in the 
Sherifs, who are gifted with very handsome 


countenances; they have the eye, face, and | 


aquiline nose of the Bedouin, but are more 
fleshy. 
zenerally stout, with muscular limbs, while the 

igher orders are distinguishable by their mea- 
gre emaciated forms, as are also all those inha- 
bitants who draw their origin from India or Ye- 
men. The Bedouins who surround Mekka, 
though poor, are much stronger-bodied than 
the wealthier Bedouins of the interior of the 


The lower class of Mekkawys are | 


Desert, probably because their habits are less | 


roving, and beeause they are less exposed to 
the hardships of long journeys. The Mekkawy, 
it may be generally said, is inferior in strength 


and size to the Syrian or Egyptian, but far ex- | 


ceeds him in expressive features, and especial- 
ly in the vivacity and brilliancy of the eye." 
p- 12. 

It is not a little astonishing to find that the 
practice of tattooing, so repugnant to the ideas 


of civilized nations, prevails generally at Mek- | 


ka, all the male children undergoing the cere- 
mony when they are forty days old. Three 
long incisions are made on both cheeks, and 
two onthe right temple—the scars of which 
disfigure the face through life. As the Be- 
douins abstain from this practice the inhabi- 
tants of Mekka and Jidda regard it as an ho- 
nourable mark of distinction, as it at once points 
out, in foreign countries, the natives of the holy 
cities. Female children are seldom tattooed. 
Mr. Burckhardt remarks, that the inhabitants 
of Bornou, in the interior of Africa, have a si- 
milar, though much slighter, mark, on both 
cheeks. Speaking of the dress, &c. of the in- 
habitants of this city, the traveller remarks— 

“The Mekkawys are cleaner in their dress 
than any Eastern people I have seen. As white 
muslin, or white cambric, forms the principal 
part of their clothing, it requires frequent 
washing; and this is regularly done, so that 
even the poorest orders endeavour to change 
their linen at ieast once a week. With the 


| 





the earnings of the lower classes are mostly 
spent in clothes. When a Mekkawy returns 
home from his shop, or even after a short walk 
into the town, he immediately undresses, hangs 
up his clothes over a cord tied across his sit- 
ting-room, takes off his turban, changes his 
shirt, and then seats himself upon his carpet, 
with a thin under-cap upon his head. In this 
dishabille they receive visiters ; and to deline- 
ate a Mekkawy, he should be represented sit- 
ting in his undress, near a projecting latticed 
window, having in one hand a sort of tan, made 
of chippings of date-leaves, with which he drives 
away the flies; and in the other, the long snake 
of his Persian pipe."—p. 154. 

To the above, we add the following particu- 
lars respecting the ladies, and their children: — 

“ The women of Mekka and Djidda dress in 
Indian silk gowns, and very large blue striped 
trowsers, reaching down to the ancles, and em- 
broidered below with silver thread ; over these 
they wear the wide gown called hahra, of black 
silk stuff, used in Egypt and Syria; or a blue 
and white striped silk me//aye of Indian manu- 
facture. The face is concealed by a white, or 
light blue borko; on the head, covered by the 
mellaye, they wear a cap like the men’s, around 
which a piece of coloured muslin is tightly 
twisted in folds. The head-dress is said to be 
less ornamented with gold coins, pearls, and 
jewels, than that of the ladies of Egypt and 
Syria; but they have, at least, one string of 
sequins tied round it: many have gold neck- 
laces, bracelets, and silver ancle-rings. The 
poorer women wear the blue Egyptian shirt, 
and large trowsers, like those already mention- 
ed: and bracelets of horn, glass, or amber. 

“ The children of Mekka are not so spoiled 
by their parents as they are in other countries 
of the East; as soop as they can walk freely, 
they are allowed to play in the street before the 
house, clad in very light clothes, or rather half- 
naked. On this account, probably, they are 
stouter and healthier than the bandaged chil- 
dren of Syria and Egypt; of whom it may be 
truly said, that they are often nursed to death.” 
—Is5—Itb. 

Mohammed had not the wisdom, or the cou- 
rage, to abolish the slave trade, which has been 
carried on with considerable activity by the 
Arabs, up to the present day. The en are 
divided into two classes: first, male and female 
servants, which are invariably negroes, or nou- 
bahs; second, mistresses, who are always Abys- 
sinian girls. There is no wealthy Mekkawy, 
who, besides his wives, has not several Abys 
sinian concubines, whom he generally marries 
when they give birth to children. Thus Afri- 
can blood flows into Arabia, and, while it gives 
a yellow sickly hue to the complexion, probably 
debases the intellect of the descendants and 
followers of the Prophet; and thus in some 
measure avenges the injury inflicted upon hu- 
man nature by the disgraceful traffic. 

Were the Mekkawys at al! distinguished for 


The people of the Hedjaz delight in dress much | their means. Their marriage and circumoision 
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feasts, which are generally celebrated immedi- 
ately after the departure of the Hadj, are re- 
markably splendid and expensive ; and on these 
occasions it is very common for the Faithful to 
indulge immoderately in the use of spirituous 
liquors. 

“ The Mekkawysare very expensive in their 
houses: the rooms are embellished with fine 
carpets, and an abundance of cushions and sofas 
covered with brocade: amidst the furniture is 
seen much beautiful china-ware, and several 
nargiles adorned with silver. A petty shop- 
keeper would be ashamed to receive his ac- 

uaintances in a house less splendidly fitted up. 

heir tables also are better supplied than in 
any other country of the East, where even re- 
spectable families live economically in this re- 
spect. A Mekkawy, even of the lower class, 
must have daily on his table meat which costs 
from one and a half to two piastres the pound ; 
his coffee-pot is never removed from the fire ; 
and himself, his women and children, are al- 
most constantly using the nargile, and the to- 
bacco which supplies it cannot be a very tri- 
fling expense. 

“The women have introduced the fashion, 
not uncommon in Turkey, of visiting each 
other at least once a week with all their chil- 
dren; the visit lasts the whole day, and an 
abundant entertainment is provided on the oc- 
casion: the vanity of each mistress of a house 
makes her endeavour to surpass her acquaint- 
ances in show and magnificence: thus a con- 
tinual expense is entailed on every family. 

* a * * * * * 7 


“The great merchants of Mekka live very 


| 





splendidly: in the houses of Djeylany Sakkat, | 


Ageyl, and El! Nour, are establishments of fifty | 


or sixty persons. These merchants obtained 


their riches principally during the reign of 


Ghaleb, to whom Djeylany. and Sakkat served | 


as spies upon the other merchants. Their ta 
bles are furnished daily in abundance with 
every native delicacy, as well as with those 
which India and Egypt afford. About twenty 


persons sit down to dinner with them; the fa- | 


vourite Abyssinian slaves, who serve often as 
writers or cashiers, are admitted to the table of 


their master; but the inferior slaves and the | 
| every country, but every province, even, of the 


servants are fed only upon flour and butter 


The china and glass-ware, in which the dishes | 
are served up, is of the best quality; rose-water | 
is sprinkled on the beards of the guests after | 
dinner, and the room is filled with the odours | 


of aloe-wood, burnt upon the nargiles. There 
is great politeness without formality ; and no 
men appear in a more amiable light, than the 
great Mekkawys dispensing hospitality to their 


guests. Whoever happens to be sitting in the 


outer hall, when dinner is served up, ¢s request- | 
| of Egypt have also a character differing from 


ed to join at table, which he does without con- 
ceiving himself at all obliged by the invitation, 


while the host, on his part, appears to think | 
compliance a favour conferred upon him.’—p, | 


197—19 


An anecdote characteristic of Mekkan beg- | 


gars occurs in this chapter, which we must not 
pass over 

* Some of these beggars are extremely im- 
portunate, and seem to ask for alms as if they 
were legally entitied to it. While I was at 
Djidda, a Yemen beggar mounied the minaret 
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daily, after mid-day prayer, and exclaimed loud 
enough to be heard through the whole bazar, 
‘lL ask from God fifty dollars, a suit of clothes, 
and a copy of the Koran; O faithful, hear me, 
I ask of you fifty dollars,’ &c. &e. This he 
repeated for several weeks, when at last a Tur- 
kish pilgrim, struck by the singularity of the 
beggar’s appeal, desired him to take thirty dol- 
lars, and discontinue his cries, which reflected 
shame upon the charity of all the Hadjys pre- 
sent. ‘No,’ said the beggar, ‘I will not take 
them, because I am convinced that God will 
send me the whole of what I beg of him so 
earnestly.’ After repeating his public suppli- 
cation for some days more, the same hadjy 
gave him the whole sum that he asked for; but 
without being thanked. I have heard people 
exclaim in the mosques at Mekka, immediate- 
ly after prayers, ‘O brethren, O faithful, hear 
me! I ask twenty dollars from God, to pay 
for my passage home; twenty dollars only. 
You know that God is all-bountiful, and may 
send me a hundred dollars; but it is twenty 
dollars only that [ ask. Remember that chari- 
ty is the sure road to Paradise.’ There can be 
no doubt that this practice is sometimes attend- 
ed with success.""—p. 210—211. 

After remarking the extreme scarcity of va- 
luable books at Mekka, the author adds, this 
“may perhaps be ascribed to the continual pur- 
chases made by pilgrims; for there are no co- 
pyists at Mekka, to replace the books which 
have been exported. The want of copyists is, 
indeed, a general complaint also in Syria and 
Egypt, and must, in the end, lead to a total de- 
ficiency of books in those countries, if the ex- 
portation to Europe continues. There are at 
Cairo, at this time, not more than three pro- 
fessed copyists, who write a good hand, or who 
possess sutlicient knowledge to enable them to 
avoid the grossest errors. At Mekka, there 
was a man of Lahor, who wrote Arabic most 
beautifully, though he spoke it very indifferent- 
ly. He sat in a shop near Bab-es’-Salam, and 
copied for the hadjys such prayers as it was ne- 
cessary to recite during the pilgrimage. The 
hand-writing of the Hedjaz is different from 
that used in Egypt or Syria; but a little prac- 
tice makes it easily read. In general, not only 


East, has its peculiar mode of writing, which 
practice alone can enable one to distinguish. 
There are shades of difference in the writing 
of the Aleppines, of the people of Damascus, 
and of Acre; and, in Egypt, the writing of a 
Cabirein is easily distinguished from that of a 
native of Upper Egypt. That of the Moslims 
is different every where from that of the Chris- 
tians, who are taught to write by their priests, 
and not by Turkish schoolmasters. The Copts 


that of the other Christians established in the 
country. An experienced person knows, from 
the address of a letter, the province and the 
race to which the writer belongs. The dia- 
lects, and the style of letter-writing are not 
less distinguishable than the hand-writing ; and 
this remark is particularly applicable to the 
complimentary expressions with which the let- 
ters always abound. The style of Syria is the 
most flowery: yet even in letters of mere busi- 
ness we find it used. That of Egypt is less 
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complimentary ; that of the Hedjaz is simple , 


and manly, and approaches to Bedouin frank- 
ness, containing before the immediate purport 


of the letter, only a few words of inquiry after | 


the health and welfare of the person addressed 


Fach country has also its peculiar manner of | 


folding a letter. In the Hedjaz, letters are 
sealed with gum-arabic ; and a small vessel full 
of the diluted gum is suspended near the gate 
of every large house or khan.”"—p. 213—214. 


We close our article with the author's re- , 


marks on the music and songs of the Mek- 
kawys:— 

“ Music, in general so passionately loved 
among the Arabs, is less practised at Mekka, 
than in Syria or Egypt. Of instruments they 
possess only the rababa, (a kind of guitar) the 
nay, (2 species of clarinet,) and the tambour, or 
tambourrine. Few songs are heard in the 
evenings, except among the Bedouins in the 
skirts of the town. The choral song called 
Djok, is sometimes sung by the young men at 
night in the coffee-houses, its measure being 
accompanied with the clapping of hands. In 
general, the voices of the Hedjazys are harsh, 
and not clear: I heard none of those sonorous 
and harmonious voices which are so remark- 
able in Egypt, and still more in Syria, whether 
giving utterance to love songs, or chanting the 
praises of Mohammed from the minarets, which 
in the depth of night has a peculiarly grand ef- 
fect. Even the Imams of the mosque, and 


those who chant the anthems, in repeating the | 


last words of the introductory prayers of the 
Imam, men who in other places are chosen for 
their fine voices, can here be distinguished only 
by their hoarseness and dissonance 

“ The Sherif has a band of martial music, si- 
milar to that kept by Pashas, composed of ket- 
tle-drums, trumpets, fifes, &c.; it plays twice 
a day before his door, and for about an hour on 
every evening of the new moon. 

“‘ Weddings are attended by professional fe- 
males, who sing and dance; they have, it is 
snid, good voices, and are not of that dissolute 
class to which the public singers and dancers 
belong in Syria and Egypt. The Mekkawys 
say, that before the Wahaby invasion, singers 
might be heard during the evening in every 
street, but that the austerity of the Wahabys, 
who, though passionately fond of their own Be- 
douin songs, disapproved of the public singing 
of females, occasioned the ruin of all musical 
pursuits: this, however, may be only an idle 
notion, to be ranked with that which is as pre- 
valent in the East as it is in Europe, that old 
times were always better in every respect than 
the present. 

“The sakas, or water-carriers of Mekka, 
many of whom are foreigners, having a song 
which is very affeeting from its simplicity and 
the purpose for which it is used, the wealthier 
pilgrims frequently purchase the whole con- 
tents of a saka’s water-skin, on quitting the 
mosque, especially at night, and order him to 


distribute it gratis among the - While 


pouring out the water into the wdoden bowls, | 


with which every beggar is provided, they ex- 
claim ‘ Seby! Allah, ya atshan, Seby!!’ ‘ hasten, 
O thirsty, to the ways of God!’ and then break 
out in the following short song of threé notes 
only, which | never heard without emotion. 


“ Ed-djene we el moy fezata ly Saheb es- 
Sabyl, «Paradise and forgiveness be the lot of 
him who gave you this water.’"’—p. 216—217. 


From the Eclectic Review. 


1. TRAVELS IN RUSSIA, &c. Gc. By Wil- 
liam Rae Wilson, Esq., F.S.A. Author of 
“Travels in Egypt, the Holy Land, Greece,” 
&c.; and of “Trapets in Norway, Sweden, 
and Denmark.” Illustrated by Engravings. 
In two vols. 8v0. pp. 726. Price U.4s. Lon- 
don, 12828. 


. ST. PETERSBURGH. 4 Journal of Tra- 
vels toand from that Capital ; through Flan- 
ders, the Rhenish Provinces, Prussia, Russia, 
Poland, Silesia, Saxony, the Federated States 
of Germany, and France. By A. B. Gran- 
ville, M D., F.RS., FLLS., MRA, F.G.S. and 
M.RAAS., &e. ye. &e. In 2 vols. 8v0. _Nu- 
merous Plates and Vignettes. pp; 1324. 
Price 21.58. London. 1828. 

3. THE MODERN TRAVELLER. 4 Po- 
pular Description, Geographical, Historical, 
and Topographical, of the various Countries 
of the Globe—Russia. 1smo. Maps and 
Plates. pp. 332. Price ds. 0d. London, 1325. 


Nor many months have elapsed, since the 
Russian conquests in Persia, the battle of 
Navarino, and the actual invasion of the nor- 
thern European frontier and the Asiatic pro- 
vinees of Turkey, by armies consisting of well- 
disciplined troops, threatened to visit the Otto- 
man empire with instant and irretrievable ruin. 
While the cool and calculating politician began 
to tremble fur the consequences to be appre- 
hended to the general peace of Europe, from 
the anticipated successes of the Russians: the 
warm friends of the civil and religious liber- 
ties of Greece, and the ardent lovers of classic 
and sacred science, already hailed, in imagina- 
tion, their triumphal entry into ¢ ‘onstantinople, 
and were preparing to join in the Te Deum to 
be celebrated in St. Sophia, once more rescued 
from the desecrating hands of the infidels. 
The gradual improvement of the Greek affairs, 
the investiture of the supreme interests of that 
nation in the hands of a skilful diplomatist, 
the friendly reception which the cause of its 
emancipation bad met with in France, and the 
apathy and neutrality evinced by the courts of 
London, Vienna, and Berlin,—all tended to in- 
spire the hope, that, before the end of the en- 
suing summer, hosts of enthusiastic and enter- 
prising scholars might tread. unmolested, the 
classical regions of Atolia and Attica: that 
the students of sacred geography might climb 
to the summits of Tabor and Carmel, explore the 
banks of the Jordan, and furnish the much de- 
sired information respecting the terra incogni- 
ta beyond the Asphaltic lake; while it might 
be the enviable privilege of the Bible Society 
agent, and the Jewish and Christian missiona- 
ry, to proceed in the prosecution of their re- 
spective plans of benevolence in Palestine and 
other parts of the East, without annoyance 
from the jirmén of the Porte, or the capricious 
interference of narrow-minded and despotic 
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pashas. Notwithstanding the numerous checks 
that have been given to our expectations, by 
the sad disasters of the patriots since first they 


erected the standard of liberty, we have found | 


it impossible not to augur, from the brave man- 
ner in which, under every possible disadvan- 
tage, they have maintained the long protract- 
ed struggle, that the time was not far distant 
when the soil of Hellas should no longer be 
defiled by the foot of the infidel oppressor ; 
when her depopulated and devastated coasts 





ble than we have been accustomed to imagine, 
and have means at their disposal very different 
from what their supposed state of complete ex- 
haustion would have led us to expect. 

That the Balkan should not ere now have 
been crossed, is evidently what the Russians 
did not contemplate. For such a resistance as 
that which they have met with, they were not 
prepared. They expected that one fortress 


| after another would rapidly surrender to their 


should once more be adorned with populous | 


cities, and her hills be clothed with vineyards; 
when the torch of pure and undefiled Christi- 
anity should be rekindled in the spheres in 
which it originally shone, and again spread its 
bright and gladdening light through the con- 
tiguous regions beyond 

To the realization of these hopes, we con- 
ceived that Russia might most materially con- 
tribute. Not that we have ever been disposed tc 
give that power much credit for disinterested- 
ness or pure political benevolence. The par- 
tition of Poland; the successive conquest of 
some of the fairest provinces of Persia; the 


gradual inreads she has been making on Tur- | 


key; and, indeed, her whole policy towards 
that empire since the reign of Catharine II. ; 
irresistibly induce the conclusion, that how 
strongly soever she may disclaim the idea of 


territorial aggrandizement, or whatever may | 


be the countenance which her emperor gives 
to the feelings of enthusiasm that pervade the 
breasts of the great mass of his subjects, in the 
prospect of the emancipation of their Greek 


brethren in the south,—the possession of Euro- | 
pean Turkey and Asia Minor, and the com- | 


mand of the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles, 
are the covert and real objects at which she 
aims. But, in order to effect so vast and, for 
her, so glorious a result, much as she dreads 


insurrection and revolt, she has found it neces- | 


sary to foster a revolutionary spirit among the 


Greeks, to furnish them with pecuniary sup- | 


plies, and to send among them those who were 
most likely to succeed in rallying the scattered 
and discordant interests of the Hellenic lead- 


ers. Without at all pretending to decide what | 


line of policy the Tzar might pursue towards 
the liberated and regenerated Greek state, 
after having employed its materials for work- 
ing the accomplishment of his immediate de- 
signs, it does appear to us extremely probable, 
that, in the first instance, he would encourage 
the establishment of liberal institutions, and 
assist the nation in regaining, at least, some 
points of ancient glory and renown. 
Formidable, however, as were the prepara- 
tions made by Russia at the commencement of 
the present campaign, and rapidly as her troops 
have crossed the Danube, invested some of the 
principal fortresses of Turkey, and taken the 


important strong-hold of Varna,—it is impossi- | 


ble not to conclude, from the stop that has 
been put to their general progress, either that 
that power has made a display of strength of 


which she is not really possessed, or has not | 
the means of supporting; or, that the Otto- | 


mans, notwithstanding all their reverses in 


Greece, and the complicated difficulties with | 


which they have had to contend, still command 
a military force more numerous and formida- 


arms; and that, in the course of a couple of 
months after the actual commencement of 
hostilities, they would be in Constantinople, 
whence they might not only dictate laws to 
Turkey, but exercise an unexampled control 
over the affairs of the three quarters of the 
globe. There, they were to have placed on the 
head of Constantine, that crown which was an- 
ticipated when the name was given him at his 
baptism, and for which he in fact relinquished 
his hereditary claims to that of Russia. To 
what is the failure to be ascribed’ Were the 
generals ignorant of the natural barriers, strong- 
ly fortified by art, which intervened between 
them and the proud object of their ambition ’ 
Have they not an effective force at their com- 
mand? Or is a real imbecility, arising from 
the unwieldiness of the imperial sceptre, the 
dissatisfaction which lurks in the bosom of the 
nobles, an artificial state of finance, and, above 
all, a want of moral power,—destitution of 
principle,—the latent cause of the present mis- 
fortunes 

With respect to the actual force of the Rus- 
sian army, it is exceedingly difficult to ascer- 
tain its number. That it received a great and 
rapid increase in the course of last century,and 
during parts of the present, must be obvious, if 
any dependance is to be placed on the state- 
ments of Hassel. According to that writer, 
105,000 troops were maintained by Peter I. in 
1724; 162,000 by Elizabeth in 1747; 108,000 
by Catharine II. in 1771; 263,000 by the same 
monarch in 1786; 368,715 by Paul in 1800; 
425.2=7 by Alexander in 1805, and 989,117 in 
In20). It is, we should suppose, in some such 
tabular views as these, that the opinion has ori- 
ginated, that the military strength of that em- 
pire amounts at the present time to upwards of 
a million of men; the very idea of which is ecal- 
eulated at once to astonish and to appal. 
What power, it may be asked, or what combi- 
nation of powers, is able to meet or withstand 
so gigantic a host’ 

A very extensive system of military coloniza- 
tion, of which ample details were published by 
Dr. Lyall, has of late been called into operation 
in Russia; in virtue of which, vast numbers of 
serfs are located in certain frontier or unculti- 
vated districts. where they are formed into 
communities, subject to martial law and disci- 
pline. Thus, combining the acquirement of a 
knowledge of warlike evolutions with attention 
to the peaceful arts of agriculture, thev are 
gradually being prepared, at comparatively 
little expense, for filling up or augmenting the 
ranks of the army, according as their services 
may be required. In order to make these es- 
tablishments tell as much as possible on milita- 
ry productiveness, females of good health, and 
uncommon muscular strength are selected, and 
nolens volens, married to the colonists, from 
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which union there springs a race of powerful 
and athletic men. One of these forced match- 
es, however, recently gave occasion for the 
display of a spirit which is believed to exist 
rather extensively among the boors. A subal- 
tern officer, having conceived a passion for a 
tall, fine-looking peasant girl, used every art to 
gain her affections; but finding all his efforts 
prove ineffectual, he applied to the command- 
ing officer, by whom an order was immediate- 
ly issued, that the couple should forthwith be 
joined in wedlock. Remonstrance was made 
on the part of the parents, but made in vain. 
The day fixed for the marriage arrived, and the 
boor accompanied his devoted daughter to the 
altar; bat, just as the priest was about to lega- 
lize the union, the aged father, in a fit of des- 
peration, plunged a knife into her heart, and 
presenting her tothe soldier, exclaimed, “ there 
is your victim!” 

‘rom these colonies, recent as is their estab- 
lishment, many thousands have already been 
drafted both into the European and the Asiatic 
armies ; and, as their place is continually being 
filled up by fresh conscriptions levied on the 
peasantry, an inexhaustible source is thus 
opened, from which to supply any deficiencies 
occasioned by disease or the sword, or to aug- 
ment the degree of military strength, as cir- 
cumstances may require. It would be very er- 
roneous, however, to suppose, that the whole 
force created by this and other means, is dis- 
yosable for purposes of extensive aggression 

he whole system of government being one 
of absolute and arbitrary power, renders it ne- 
cessary to maintain a considerable military 
force in the two capitals, and generally in the 
towns throughout the empire. ‘The immense 
frontier also, beginning at the Baltic, and 
stretching to the sea of Ochotsk, requires a 
cordon along the whole of its line ; and, what 
at this moment is a consideration of no ordina- 
ry importance, the Russian population com- 
prises upwards of three millions of subjects, 
who profess the same creed with the Turks, 
and who, for this reason, as well as on the 
ground of an identity of origin, and from the 
ancient recollections which most of them che- 
rish, are far from being uninterested, and may 
not remain inactive spectators of the present 
struggle. All these circumstances goto prove 
the impossibility of Russia's bringing into the 
field any thing like the strength usually as- 
cribed to her. In fact, twoof the works at the 
head of this article, and other sources to which 
we have access, positively reduce the number 
of men capable of engaging in actual service, 
to about 600,000; and even this force cannot 
be regarded as regularly or permanently effec- 
tive, being the utmost that, when pushed, it is 
in the power of Government to produce. 

Of this number, it does not appear that 
much above 200,000 have been brought into 
the field against the Turks, who seem to have 
been fully prepared to meet them with at least 
as considerable a force. And though their 
troops may not have the same knowledge of 
European discipline, yet, a considerable por- 
tion of them have been training under French 
officers ; and the rest, from their habits of irre- 
gular warfare, aided by the natural obstacles 
presented by Mount Hwmus, are likely more 
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effectually to annoy the Russians, than better 
disciplined soldiers. 

With respect to the finances of Russia, to 
which special attention ought to be paid in 
calculating her strength, they are well known 
to be in the most ruinous condition. The 
amount of the national debt cannot, indeed, be 
exactly ascertained ; but it is believed to be not 
less than one thousand millions of rubles.— 
Such asum may not, at first view, seem great- 
ly disproportionate, in consideration of the im- 
mense size of the empire: yet, it presses hard 
on the government, consisting for the most 
part of foreign loans, which require to be paid 
in gold and silver, while there is scarcely any 
thing in circulation but paper and copper mo- 
ney, which has become depreciated to one- 
fourth of its nominal value. Numerous and 
extensive as the different branches of the reve- 
nue may be, and trifling as are the salaries with 
which the servants of government are paid, 
compared with those granted in other states, it 
is only in times of peace that any thing ap- 
proximating to a balance can be kept up be- 
tween the revenue and the expenditure. On 
the score of finance, therefore, or her internal 
pecuniary resources, Russia may be regarded 
as ill prepared at any time to engage in war ; 
and nothing can be more weakening to her 
strength, or place her more at the mercy of a 
foreign enemy, than protracted warfare. At 
the present moment she is not receiving mil- 
lions sterling, as she did during the late war, 
by which she was enabled to equip and main- 
tain in the field, an active force of 400,000 men. 
She is now left single-handed to fight with 
her Moslem neighbour. 

But the principal evil under which Russia 
groans, and that which cripples all her depart- 
ments, and sheds its baneful influence over 
every class of society, is the want of moral 
principle, which is found so extensively to pre- 
vailamong her population. With some noble, 
but rare exceptions, from the minister next to 
the Emperor's person, down to the meanest 
servant of the crown, all are open to bribery. 
In many of the public offices the prices of jus- 
tice, are of long standing and currently known; 
in others, a bargain must be struck, in much 
the same way as in the shops; and in propor- 
tion to the importance of the decision to be 
given, the rank of the functionary, and the 
supposed possibility of the sum’s being raised, 
is the amount of the expected douceur. Those 
who have carried on trade in that country, 
know by experience, that the native merchants 
and shopkeepers are, in general, totally unwor- 
thy of confidence ; that the most paltry sum 
will make them break their agreement, and 
that no effort is left unemployed to evade the 
payment of a just debt. Where there exists to 
so great an extent such an utter recklessness 
of principle, what effective energy can there 
be in mere physical strength ? 

To one other point of weakness, we beg to 
call the attention of our readers. Notwith- 
standing all the vigilance employed by the 
censors to prevent foreign newspapers, peri- 
odicals, and other sources of information from 
circulating in the empire, it is an undeniable 
fact, that much light has —— broken in 
upon the depressed and enslaved portion of 
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the Russian population. Perhaps nothing has | 
had a greater tendency to make them feel the 
wretchedness of their condition, and to fill 
them with discontent against their despotic 
lords, both supreme and subordinate, than 
those accounts of the liberties and privileges 
enjoyed by foreigners, which have been given 
them by the warriors who assisted in the final 
overthrow of Napoleon. These men, after 
having seen the state of things in France and 
other parts of Europe, returned to their native 
villages and their native stoves, and have since 
begutled the tediousness of the winter even- 
ings with interesting details of what they wit- 
nessed during their visit to the regions of the 
West. It is not in human nature, feeling the 
pressure of the one state, and being made ac- 
quainted with the enjoyments of the other, not 
to sigh for deliverance, and, when a fayoura- 
ble opportunity presents itself, to effect its own 
emancipation. Nor is it among the lower or- 
ders only, that a spirit of discontent and insub- 
ordination exists. Five of the late conspirators 
had the hereditary title of prince; the rest were 
colonels, captains, &c.; and it appears from do- 
cuments which we have seen, relative to the 
insurrection of 1825, that ramifications of the 
most formidable and alarming nature, were 
found to extend throughout the empire. While 
the Tzar is leading on his troops in the vicinity 
of the Balkan, his heart can never be at ease 
with respect to Petersburgh and Moscow. 
Tidings out of the East and the North may 
speedily trouble him 

We have thus entered into some detail, with 
a view to assist our readers in forming a just 
and sober estimate of the actual strength of 
Russia, and the probable results of her present | 
position relative to Turkey. The advantage 
she has gained by the capture of Varna, is 
doubtless considerable. A direct communica- 
tion is thereby opened with the left wing of 
her maneuvring line, and one, though by no 
means the principal strategical point is brought 
into her possession. At this advanced season 
of the year, however, it will be impossible for 
Nicholas to turn this advantage to any imme- 
diate account. The navigation of the Black 
Sea is extremely dangerous in winter; and to 
penetrate the Bulgarian Alps, it would be con- 
summate madness to attempt. The Imperial 
army may now be considered as having gone 
into winter quarters between that formidable 
barrier and the Pruth, where they will have 
suffigjent occupation to guard the strong and 
well-provisioned fortresses on the line of the 
Danube, while they wait for the return of 
spring to renew the campaign. Who does not 
perceive that, in such a posture of affairs, Rus- 
sia has much to fear, and Turkey every thing 
to hope? The latter power is entrenched be- 
hind her natural bulwark, at only a short dis- 
tance from her capital, with next to impregna- 
ble fortresses in the rear of the enemy: the 
former is immensely removed from her source 
of supplies, has numerous difficulties to contend 
with from the character of the country, and 
will feel proportionally weakened as the period 
is protracted at which the struggle must close. 

But it is time to say something of the works 








at the head of our article, the announcement 
of which has given rise to these remarks. 
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The volume of “The Modern Traveller,” 
which we have, from identity of subject, class- 
ed with two recent books of travels in Russia, 
is already known to our readers, and has been 
so well received by the public, that it will not 
be necessary for us to enlarge upon its merits. 
The volume before us forms the tenth in order 
of twenty-four that have been published ; and 
the whole work is announced to be completed 
in thirty volunes. This portion of it contains 
an interesting outline of Russian history ; a 


| view of the territorial boundaries, divisions, 


and population of the empire ; and descriptions 
of the two capitals, and most of the principal 
towns; interspersed with remarks on the ge- 
neral features of the country, the manners and 
customs of the inhabitants, and, in short, every 
object which has attracted the attention of the 
traveller. With the judicious and duly ac- 
knowledged citations from Perry, Coxe, Bell! 
Pallas, Porter, Clarke, Lyall, James, and Coch- 
rane, are interwoven such discriminating, ap- 
posite, and accurate observations on characters 
and events, as are well adapted to enable the 
reader to form an impartial judgment in refer- 
ence to the various conflicting statements 
which have appeared on the subject of Russia 
The following spirited “ general view’’ con- 
cludes the volume 

“ Sach is Russia, the Gog and Magog of the 
modern world,—that vast, heterogeneous em- 
pire, which, stretching over more than a third 
of the circumference of the globe, and from the 
Arctic Sea southward beyond the latitude of 
Madrid or Rome, touches, on one side, Swe- 
den, Prussia, Austria, and Turkey; on the 
other side, Persia, China, and by means of her 
colonies on the north-west coast of the New 
Continent, Mexico, and the United States.* 
While, however, the vast aggregate strikes the 
imagination with its colossal bulk, the greater 
part of the Russian territory is but the waste 
land of the civilized world. This largest of 
empires is, in the scale of political greatness, 
one of the feeblest of nations t It has gone on 
increasing in bulk, till it is incumbered with its 
own vastness. And, throughout its huge ex- 
tent, the pulse of mind, the circulation of com- 
mercial or moral energy, is so feeble as scarce- 
ly to give the semblance of political life to its 
various parts. The great majority of the peo- 
ple are as yet but little removed from the unci- 
vilized and brutish state in which they were 
left by the Ruriks and Vladamirs of other 
times. There are but two classes, the noble 
and the slave. The government is a despotism 
of a strictly oriental character, administered 
by a military police: the word of the emperor, 
if not his will, is law, for his will may be con- 
trolled by his vizier or his janissaries. The re- 
ligion, literature, and commerce of Russia are 
all exotic. Her sacred language is Greek ; 





* “It has been computed that the superficial 
extent of the Russian empire is 920,000 square 
leagues, ‘ being the ninth part of terra firma, 
and the twenty-eighth of the whole globe.’ ” 

t “ With a population of fifty millions, and 
an extent of superficial territory forty-two 
times that of France, the revenue of Russia in 
1817 was under £ 13,000,000; that of France 
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her polite language, French; her vulgar lan- 
uage, a compound of Greek, Latin, German, 
‘rench, and Slavonian. Her literati are Ger- 
mans; her merchants, to a great extent, Bri- 
tish ; her bravest officers, Poles or Cossacks. 
The Slavonic alphabet is said to have been 
first introduced in the ninth century. The 
oldest existing written documents are two 
treaties with the Greek emperors of the tenth 
century. The first Russian Grammar was 
published in England towards the close of the 
seventeenth.* he oldest printed book is a 
Slavonic Psalter, dated Kiev, 1551. Two years 
after a press was established at Moscow ; and 
the first paper which was used for it was ma- 
nufactured in England. Such is Russia, a 
country most interesting, viewed as a political 
phenomenon, though destitute of all those fea- 
tures of historic or moral grandeur that give 
attraction to the countries which have been 
the scenes of the ancient monarchies. What 
Russia may become,—what she would be, if 
she liad seamen as well as ships, commerce as 
well as extent of territory, and wealth as well 
as millions of slaves, it is not for us to predict. 
Commercial wealth and naval power are the 
two things wanting to make the semi-barba- 
rous colossus as really formidable as it would 
gladly be thought. Muscovy has, indeed, been 
continually travelling southward; and it is 
well understood, that there exists a wish that 
its limits should protrude into the Mediterra- 
nean. Were this to be effected, Russia would 
soon cease to be Russia; for neither the 
Northern Palmyra nor the Tartarian Rome 
would long remain her capital.’—Mod. Tra- 
veller, Part XX. pp. 336—338. 

Very nearly coincident with the view here 
given, is that which is presented by the pages 
of Mr. Rae Wilson. Though not characterized 
by profundity of research and originality of re- 
mark, or, by the novelty of its infurmation, 
adapted to throw light on the empire of the 





The work professedly contains an account of 
“Travels in Russia,” but embraces a much 
more extended tour, and furnishes the reader 
with travelling sketches through Germany, by 
the nerthern route of Hamburgh, Berlin, Koe- 
nigsberg, &c. to St. Petersburgh; and after- 
wards, through Finland, Sweden, Denmark, 
and the Netherlands, to Calais, Our limits 
will not permit us to follow Mr. Wilson through 
these countries. Like most other tourists who 
have taken the same route, he complains of the 
severity with which he was searched by the 
custom-house officers at the Russian frontier 
town of Polanger. 

* All the luggage,”’ he says, ‘* was taken to 
a house occupied by the douaniers ; and every 
article was turned out, handled and examined. 
We were prepared to find great jealousy exer- 
cised on the partof the Russians towards books, 
especially such, however trifling, as treated in 
any way of this country ; and had, therefore, 
abstained from bringing any. Their suspicion 
of such articles had been of late greatly in- 
creased by publications speaking unreservedly 
on the subject of the Russian empire. I had 
but one book in my portmanteau, and this was 
a volume of my Travels in the Holy Land, 
which was intended as a present to the empe- 
ror. It was, however, instantly seized upon ; 


| the officers took it into another room, and sut 


the door ; but it being in the English language, 
they could not tell what were its contents, and 
demanded the nature of the publication. On 
my Russian servant informing them that it was 
for His Imperial Majesty, and that, if they 
chose, they might attach the lead to it, with 
the official mark, and send it to St. Petersburgh, 
they again held a consultation, and sent for the 
principal douanier. We were then ordered into 
the apartment, where wasa most ferocious-look- 
ing fellow with a drawn sword, whose appear- 
ance was well calculated toinspireawe ; he stood 


| on one side, in an erect attitude, like a statue, 


Tzars, his volumes discover a very creditable | 


assiduity of observation, and a minuteness 
which, though sometimes bordering on pue- 
rility, nevertheless furnishes the strongest evi- 
dence of the author's veracity, and supplies 
information which the more scientific or more 
courtly traveller might think it beneath his dig- 
nity tocommunicate. We refer, for instance, 
to the calculation of expenses, bills of fare, &c. 
at different places on the route. There isa 


plain straight-forwardness about Mr. Wilson, | 


which cannot but inspire his readers with the 


conviction that he really saw or heard what he | 


relates. His style is simple and unvarnished, 


—very different from that of a man who is de- | 


termined to make the most of his materials ; 
and, on the whole, men and things seem fairly 
to rise before us in the form and costume of 
real life. We therefore give the author full 
credit when he tells us, in the Preface, that 
“whatever be the imperfections imputed to 
this work,” he ‘can conscientiously assert, 
that” he has “uniformly endeavoured to ad- 
here tothe truth, whether favourable or other- 
wise.” 





* “ [udolfi Grammatica Russica. Oxon. 
1696.—See Bowring's Russian Anthology, p. 


beside an enormous pair of scales suspended 
from the ceiling ; and, after much conversa- 
tion, through the medium of my interpreter, 
the volume was returned.”’—vol. 1. p. 162. 

The patience of the traveller had previously 
been well nigh exhausted by the snail-like pace 
at which he had been proceeding along the 
sandy roads of Germany; but he is restored 
to good humour by the speed with which he 
was conveyed through the beautitul scenery 
of Livonia. He had now exchanged German 
for Russian postillions ; and instead of driving 
at the rate of thirty-five miles in ten hours 
(which he was obliged to do in the vicinity of 
Boitzenburg), he travelled about eighteen Eng- 
lish miles in two hours and a quarter ;—the 


| animals proceeding at full gallop, so as perpe- 


ec 


tually to create an apprehension of being upset. 
Next to the velocity with which a bird cuts the 
air, it has been said, is the rapidity of a Rus- 
sian Cabinet courier. This is not an empty 
hyperbole ; as a proof of which, we may men- 
tion an anecdote of a person of this description 
who was attached to the Russian embassy in 
Paris, during the short cessation of hostilities 
in 1802. The ambassador, having been apprized 
that the French Government had sent off a 
messenger to St. Petersburgh, bearing despatch- 
es, with the nature of which it was of the ut- 
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most importance for the Russian Court to be ac- 

uainted before they could be laid before it by 
t French ambassador,—called his courier, 
and delivered to him a letter, which he was to 
produce in his own capital before the French- 
man could reach it: yet, before proceeding 
thither, it was necessary for him to go to Lon- 
don, and to take with him another despatch 


from the Russian minister at the Court of 


Great Britain. No time was lost. The Rus- 
sian came over to this country, obtained his des- 
patches, recrossed the Straits of Dover, and, 
notwithstanding the badness of the German 
roads, and the start which the French courier 
had got of him, he actually passed him within 
half a day's journey of St. Petersburgh. 

As we shall presently have occasion to advert 
to Mr. Wilson's statements relative to that me- 
tropolis, in connexion with some on the same 
subject by Dr. Granville, we shall now content 
ourselves with a reference to his visit to Mos- 
cow. In depicting the scenes of superstition 
exhibited in the Cathedral of the Archangel 
Michael, in the Kremlin, he makes the fol- 
lowing observations on the religion of the Rus- 
sians: 

“ Judging from the number of churches in 
this capital, we should be led to suppose that 
the Moscovites are, more than any nation in 
the world, distinguished for righteousness, since 
these religious edifices amount to about 1500), 
which is far more than sufficient for the popu- 
lation. Within, the walls are covered with pic- 
tures of the Virgin Mary and Saints, with lights 
burning before them, as in Catholic churches ; 
and some of these are decked out in the most 
ludicrous manner, with shrines of gold, silver, 
and precious stones. In truth, these people 
carry their adoration of pictures absolutely to 
idolatry. Many have bulbous cupolas and 


other singular superstructures above the roof, | 
which reminded me of some of the Turkish | 


mosques. These domes are surmounted by the 
crescent as well as the cross, which is account- 
ed for by the Tartars having taken down the 
cross and hoisted the crescent, and the former 
being, in its turn, hoisted over the latter. 


“ The Russians seem to interpret literally the 
text! ‘Let your light shine before men ;’ for 
candles are kept burning almost continually 
before the altars; and we cbserved many mi- 
serable objects in rags come and deposit their 
glimmering tapers, seemingly satisfied that 
they were performing a truly meritorious act of 
piety, and honouring the Almighty ; but they 
are, | fear, far more attentive to outward forms 
and ceremonies than to spiritual worship. No 
books are used,’ (by the people, Mr. Wilson 
must mean,) * but the service seems to consist 
entirely in crossing themselves, and bowing to 
the ground. Féte-days are infinitely more ve- 
nerated than the Sabbath; and although on the 
latter, shops are open, and persons at work, 
yet, on the former, the shops are closed, and no 
kind of business or traffic pursued : thus trans- 
ferring the worship due to God, to saints, 
whose title to respect is frequently very ques- 
tionable. This subject never can be brought 


too often into view; and it is impossible to re- 
concile such practices either with the word of 
Inspiration, which commands most expressly 
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the seventh day to be sanctified, in commemo- 
ration of God having then rested from his stu- 
pendous labours ; or with the regard due to the 
Christian Sabbath, as the day of the resurrec- 
tion and glorious ascension of his Son Jesus 
Christ. During Lent and Easter, in particu- 
lar, the natives might be supposed actually to 
outstrip all others in religion. This is a period 
of complete starvation, and it is held to be ac- 
tually meritorious to abstain from animal food. 
At this season, the images in the streets, and 
those stuck up in houses, have new dresses and 
ornaments. The primate bathes the feet of 
twelve men, in imitation of the similar act of 
humility shown by Christ to the Apostles. 
Thousands pour into the place, crossing them- 
selves on the forehead, shoulders, and breast. 
In fine, superstition here almost exceeds all 
that can be figured of the bigotry even of Ro- 
man Catholicism itself.”—vol. ii. pp. 39—41. 
We know not whether the Commissioners 
for building churches will take the hint given 
them by Mr. Wilson, and appropriate a portion 
of the money voted by Parliament, to the erec- 
tion of a British Chapel! in Moscow. We rather 
suspect that some of them would not be forward 
to subscribe to the liberal and tolerant senti- 
ments with which the document concludes, 
which authorized the establishment of an Eng- 
lish place of worship in that city—one among 
the last acts of Alexander, having been issued 
a short time before his death. Count Nessel- 
rode states officially, that he was “ expressly 
charged to make known the determination of 
the Emperor, to which he had been led by an 
unremitting solicitude that the members of the 
different foreign communions tolerated in Rus- 
sia, should enjoy, in perfect concord among 
themselves, the whole of that liberty of con- 
science which the laws of the Empire secure 
equally to them all.” It isa fact deserving of 
particular notice, that while, to the disgrace of 
our nation, the names of so large a minority ap- 
peared on the question of the abolition of the 
Corporation and Test Acts, and while so many 
of our legislators are still opposed to the eman- 
cipation of the Catholics from the civil disabili- 
ties under which they labour, no religious dis- 
tinction whatever has any influence on eligibi- 
lity to offices and places of trust in Russia. 
Notwithstanding all that requires reformation 
in that country, and in the face of the restric- 
tions which cramp free inquiry among the 
members of the dominant Greek Church, a 
person may belong to any sect of Dissenters, 
and yet fill the highest office under the Empe- 


| ror. The nobleman whose name is attached to 


the document above referred to, though a mem- 
ber of the Anglican Protestant church at St. 
Petersburgh, has for many years held the re- 
sponsible station of Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs. Admiral Greig is a member of 
the same Church ; and many of the most dis- 
tinguished officers, both civil and military, be- 
long either to the Roman Catholic Communion, 
or to the Protestant Confessions. Some con- 
siderable degree of progress was made in libe- 
rality of religious feeling in Russia during the 
reign of Alexander; and as the character of 
that monarch has been the subject of much dis- 
cussion in this country in connexion with this 
question, it may not be uninteresting to our 
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readers, to ee at the portrait which Mr.! ready in possession of all the information on 


Wilson has drawn of his Imperial Majesty. 

“On the introduction of the Lancasterian, 
or British system of education, the Emperor | 
Alexander declared himself the warm friend of | 
what promised to contribute so extensively to | 
diffuse the blessings of education throughout | 
his dominions. That he really was solicitous 
for the welfare of all classes of his subjects, 
there is little doubt; and when we consider 
how much was accomplished during his reign ; 
the number of universities, gymnasia, and pro- | 
vincial schools established within that period ; 
the attention paid to literature and science; | 
the various voyages of discovery undertaken 
at the expense of the government; and the 
munificence almost invariably displayed to- 
wards every undertaking that had for its ob- 
ject any kind of public improvement; it is im- 
possible to refuse paying a just tribute to his 
virtues, and holding him up as a model to his 
successors. Russia has been peculiarly fortu- 
nate in having had, within little more than a 
century, three patriotic sovereigns, who em- 
ployed despotic power for beneficent purposes ; 
and the names of Peter, Catharine, and Alex- 
ander, deserve to be cherished by her with 
filial regard. 

** Magnanimous in the field, Alexander was 
unassuming in private life ; and although pos- 
sessed of the means of indulging in be: jundless 
magnificence, his habits of lite were peculiarly 
simple, and opposed to every thing resembling 
ostentation. Will it be credited that, during 
his last illness, the sovereign of ‘all the Rus- 
sias’ laid [/ay] not on down and purple, but on 
a small iron bedstead, without even a curtain 
attached to it; while his constant and sole at- 
tendant, the ministrant to his wants, the nurse 
beside his humble couch, was the imperial 
partner of his throne! Scandal, which omits 
no opportunity of prying into the private life 
of monarchs, and which, making no allowance 
for human infirmities, or the peculiar situation 
iu which those thus exposed on all sides to 
temptation are placed, delights to unveil, with 
a cruel and reckless hand, the foibles which 
they themselves would conceal out of defe- 
rence to virtue,—I say, scandal has not spared 
the character of this prince, but insinuated 
that little affection existed between him and 
his consort, who were united at a very early 
age. This may be so; for it is rare indeed to 
find in the matrimonial alliances of royalty, 
those attachments of the heart which such 
unions almost necessarily exclude; but that 
the imperial pair must have entertained a 
high degree of mutual esteem for each other, 
and that on the one side there was confidence, 
on the other, cheerful submission, the circum- 
stance that has just been mentioned strongly 
testifies. Alexander's reign was not that of 
favourites and mistresses—of profligate and 
ambitious women—whose tyranny adds to the 
bitterness of oppression, and the sting of pub- 
lic insult.”—vol. ii. pp. 130—132. 

Mr. Wilson gives us a condensed history of 
the Russian Bible Society; and he indeed 
omits no opportunity of noticing tle existence 





and operations of similar institutions as they 
occur, in the course of his travels. As our | 
readers may, however, be supposed to be al- 


Museum.—Vour. XIV. 





| the subject which the work contains, we shall 


only advert to a curious fact to which refer- 
ence is made in “ The Modern Traveller ;” 

viz. that the house which was occupied by the 
Moscow Bible Society, was formerly La Chan- 
cellerie Secréte, or office of secret affairs,—a 
species of Star-chamber or Inquisition; and 
that the very individual who had the charge of 
the Bibles, was himself once a prisoner in one 
of its subterranean cells, on the charge of 
giving circulation to books that were caleu- 


| lated to disturb the minds of the members of 


the orthodox Greek church! We have already 
expressed our conviction of the reliance that 
may in general be placed on Mr. Wilson's 
statements; we might, however, if our space 
allowed, point out a “few ov ersights with which 
he is chargeable. Had it not been for our ul- 
timately discovering, at the end of the second 
volume, diurnal observations on the state of 
the thermometer, we should have found it im- 
possible to determine the dates of his visit to 
the different places through which he passed 
The appendix contains seventeen royal letters, 
written by Elizabeth, Mary, and Charles, co- 
pied from the autographs in the imperial li- 
brary, some of which will be perused with in- 
terest. 

* St. Petersburgh,’ by Dr. Granville, is a 
work of very different pretensions. We allude 
not to the nine-and-twenty titles of the author, 
with an additional &c., blazoned on the title- 
page; to the seventy superb engravings with 
which the volumes are embellished; or to the 
imperial and noble personages, professional 
gentlemen, and celebrated characters to whom 
it introduces us; .but, taken altogether, it is 
one of the most imposing books of travels, that 
have reeently been laid on our table. 

At the conclusion of what in London is 
called “the season,” in 1327, Dr. Granville, 
physician in ordinary to the Duke of Clarence, 
and so forth, left England, to attend profes- 
sionally Count Michael Woronzow, a distin- 
guished Russian nobleman high in the military 
service of his sovereign, who, with the count- 
ess, was returning from a visit to this country. 
Passing through "Flanders, the countries bor- 
dering on the Rhine, Prussia, and the Baltic 
provinces of Russia, he reached St. Peters- 
burgh on the 27th of October; and, after re- 
maining in that capital till the 11th of Decem- 
ber, returned to England by way of Poland, 
Saxony, Bavaria, Frankfort, and Paris. The 
reasons which induced him to publish an ac- 
count of his travels, he states to be, a desire to 
communicate to others the result of his obser- 
vations, a little ambition, and a wish to prove, 
that although he left his ordinary business for 
nearly four months, he was not altogether idle 
during that period. 

Though his residence at St. Petersburgh oc- 
cupied little more than six weeks, and the in- 
course which he had with its inhabitants was 
necessarily limited, he appears to have made 
the most of his time; directing his attention 
to every object which presents itself to the 
eye, or interests the mind of the traveller, and 
taking notes for a minute description of the 
public buildings and public institutions, the 
| external habits of society, and the more pro- 
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minent manners and characters of individuals. 
Comparing his pieture of the more obvious 


features of the topography, and the character | 


of the different establishments, civil, military, 
and ecclesiastical, which he had an opportunity 
of examining, with the information we have 
obtained from other sources, we hesitate not 


to give it as our opinion, that, in regard to 


“things,” not perhaps altogether “as they 
are,” but as they appeared to the author, we 
are furnished with statements on which a con 
siderable degree of reliance can be placed; and 
certainly, his book contains a fulness and va- 


riety of information relative to the wonders of 


the imperial city of the north, which will be 
sought for in vain from any other work in the 
English language. Whatever Dr. Granville 


saw with his own eyes (and most of what he | 


describes comes under this head) may be re- 
ceived with the less qualification, since, as a 


man of the world, who, in the exercise of his | 


profession, had visited many foreign parts, he 
was prepared to take very different views of 
things from those which are often adopted by 
such persons as have not previously crossed 
the Channel, or been at the distance of many 
miles from the paternal hearth. But we can- 
not resist the conviction, that there are other 
things which he did not see, or seeing, did not 
choose to communicate; and some which he 
evidently contemplated through the vision of 
others. His connexion with the Count, and 
the intercourse which he enjoyed with many 
of the nobility, his introduction at court, and 
the flattering reception which he met with 
from the most distinguished and illustrious 
members of the imperial family,—how great 
soever might have been the advantages they 
yielded him in certain respects, necessarily in- 
volved him in almost insuperable difficulties, 
in regard to his obtaining of a full-orbed view 
of the real state of many things in St. Peters- 
burgh. The distinctive lineaments of the Rus- 
sian character, and the effects of a certain sys- 
tem of education and government, to which 
other travellers have given a very considera- 
ble degree of prominence, are here almost en- 
tirely passed over, as what could not indeed be 
seen and examined in the course of a few 
weeks. It would, certainly, have been wise in 


Dr. Granville, not to advert at all to points | 


connected with official men and official mea- 
sures; as his experience must have been very 
circumscribed, and much that he advances on 
these subjects, happens to run directly counter 
to the experience of persons who have enjoyed 
more favourable opportunities of observation 
and research. 

On the subject of espionage, our author and 
Mr. Wilson are completely at issue. Because 
it was well known that he visited every estab- 
lishment and saw a great variety of people, 


took notes of every thing with a view to pub- | 


lication, scribbled, as he states, in his room 
daily several hours together, left his apart- 
ments open and his papers unsecured, and yet 
met with no vexatious interference,—he ima- 
gines, forsooth! that he was not subjected to 
any domiciliary visit:—as if the Russian spies 
would have been absolutely stupid enough to 
carry on their business before his eyes; or, as 
if his being a resident in the house of a noble- 














| man, prevented his being under the surveii- 
lance of the police, and Dis papers from being 
examined by its agents—some of the Count’s 
/ own servants. Most persons who have been 
in Russia, know certaimly and positively, and 
some of them experimentally, that a system of 
the most refined and thorough-paced espionage 
does exist at St. Petersburgh, and can vouch 
for the credibility of the following statements 
of Mr. Wilson, who is rather unceremoniously 
/ attacked by the doctor in reference to this 
subje ct. 

‘We hired a domestique de place at five 
| rubles a day. These fellows being uniformly 
in the pay of the police, are mere spies on 
strangers; and I am persuaded, that the police 
were informed not only of every place we visit- 
ed, but all the remarks we uttered; a hint 
that, it is trusted, will not be thrown away 
' upon future travellers. We learned, too, that 
the police were daily at our hotel, making 


| special inquiries concerning what we were 


"| about; and as I was frequently engaged in 


writing, this circumstance occasioned the most 
violent suspicions. One morning the mistress 
of the hotel entered my apartment in great 
agitation, exclaiming, ‘ Oh, prenez garde, pre- 
nez garde, Monsieur, je vous price.” On ask- 
ing for an explanation, she acquainted me with 
the danger of writing so much; adding, that 
she was under the greatest apprehension that 
the otficers would pay me a domiciliary visit, 
and seize on all my papers, as they had lately 

ne to an English gentleman there, a short 
time previous. I must confess that, hearing 
this, | was not altogether easy, especially on 
| recollecting the arbitrary and unjust behaviour 

exercised towards my two countrymen, as has 
; been already pointed out, and was apprehen- 
} sive that I might share a similar fate,—be hur- 
| ried out of the country,—even if not ordered 
to travel in the direction of Siberia. On the 
landlady and her husband again strongly cau- 
tioning me, | considered it to be no more than 
prudent to attend to the warning in time: and 
therefore represented the matter to our ambas- 
sador, requesting to be informed how I should 
act under these circumstances. From him | 
| learned that Count Nesselrode, the Russian 
| sninister, had been making inquiries relative to 
me; but was assured that, in consequence of 
his representations, I might rest perfectly easy. 
| Still, although my fears were removed, I had 

reason to apprehend that my steps were con- 
stantly watched, until the very moment of our 
| 
' 
} 
| 
} 
' 


departure from the capital. Such is the sys- 
tem of espionage kept up in this country, that 
if a servant be despatched with a letter, espe- 
cially if in a hurry, it is a thousand to one but 
he takes it to the governor, who opens it, sans 
ecrémonic, looks into the contents, and thus 
becomes acquainted with your private senti- 
| ments or affairs. The government appear to 
| have persons scattered in all quarters, whose 
| office it is to report whatever occurs; so that 
} nothing, however trifling, escapes its cogni- 
| gance: besides which, it 1s to be apprehended 
} that these public serutinizers do not always 
| adhere to mere facts, but indulge in surmises 
prejudicial to innocent individuals; and wo be 
to him whom they mark out as the object of 
' their vengeance. At the same time that such 


















a system destroys all private confidence, and 
opens a wide door to perfidy and treachery, it 
is really disgraceful in any government to have 
recourse to such low and paltry artifices, which 
are quite as much calculated to entrap the in- 
nocent and unwary, as to check those who are 
evilly disposed.""—vol. i. pp. 379—3=1. 


We hope the hint here given will not be 
thrown away on such as may visit the Russian 
dominions, and that they will not allow them- 
selves to be put off their guard by the assu- 
rance of Dr. Granville, that “things are not 
always as bad as represented.” The cases of 
the Rev. Mr. Withy and Mr. Holman, fully 
bear us out in our view of this matter. 

“ The post,” says Mr. Wilson, “ at Trawen- 
bourg [Frawenbourg], where we halted to 
breakfast, might be called the house of a com- 
fortable gentleman farmer; and we were wait- 
ed upon by two genteel girls, the postmaster’s 
daughters. Here we became somewhat alarin- 
ed at hearing that an Englishman had been 
arrested while travelling, and detained some 
weeks under this very roof, by the police, from 
whom he suffered many indignities. This gen- 
tleman, who was a clergyman of excellent 
character, and whom we had the pleasure of 
knowing personally, wes returning from St 
Petersburgh, where he had been spending the 
winter with a family of rank, and was going 
to Paris in company with a Frenchman, when, 
before he reached the frontier, le was rudely 
seized by a police officer, who forced him to 
change his route, and accompany him to Riga 
{n this dilemma he was obliged to abandon his 
companion de coyage, and was hurried, like a 
felon, into a cart without springs. Being | 
greatly overcome with fatigue, he could not 
proceed, and was allowed to remain in this 
spot. Every rule of propriety or common de- 
cency was disregarded; his papers were laid 
hold of, and he was as rigidly examined, as if 
a charge of high treason had been brought 
against him. The officer proceeded to Riga 
to report what had occurred. No explanation 
whatever could be obtained, why a British sub- 
ject, a gentleman of character, and a minister 
of religion, against whom not the shadow of a 
charge could be brought, as to any thing of a 
criminal nature, should be thus treated. Ano- 
ther instance of exceedingly tyrannical and 
most oppressive conduct towards a Br-tish sub- 
ject travelling in Russia, is that of Mr. Hol- 
man, the well known traveller; and what ren- 
dered the outrage, in this instance. more ag- 
gravating and unfeeling, is that he is deprived 
of sight, and ought, therefore, to have excited 
sympathy and commiseration rather than mis- 
trust. Independently also of this severe af- 
fliction, his deportment is so mild and amiable, 
that there could not exist any reascnable pre- 
tence for the harshness and severity exercised 
towards him. Notwithstanding this. he was 
apprehended, like a criminal, in the eastern 
part of Siberia, whither he had penetrated in 
spite of all obstacles and infirmities, and was 
hurried back through Russia and Poland, un- 
der the surveillance of an officer of police, to 
Vienna. Even in this latter city he was not | 
permitted to remain, so formidable did this un- 
fortunate and helpless individual appear to the | 
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governments of Russia and Austria.”—vol. i. 
pp. 173—175. 

That banishments to Siberia for causes the 
most trifling, are still practised, the following 
curious faet, on the truth of which our readers 
may place the fullest dependence, furnishes a 
striking and melancholy proof. 

“ To show that even a joke cannot be utter- 
ed with impunity, I will here relate an anec- 
dote, communicated to me on unquestionable 
authority. In 1823, at a meeting of the Aca- 
demy of Arts, three ministers were proposed 
as members; on which the vice-president, a 
man of considerable talent, and far more of the 
artist than the courtier, objected to their ad- 
mission, as being quite unqualified. It was 
urged, in reply, that they were near the person 
of the Emperor, and might be of use to the in- 
stitution. In some desultory conversation after 
the meeting had broken up, the vice-president, 
animadverting on the ineligibility of tose who 
had been nominated, said that the Academy 
might as well have elected the Emperor's 
coachman, as he too was near his person, and 
quite as much an artist as the individuals in 
question. This pleasantry did not fail to reach 
the ears of Miloradovich, and the unfortunate 
wit was summoned before him, and asked whe- 
ther he really uttered the remark imputed to 
him. Disdaining to have recourse to any sub- 
terfuge, he replied that he had, but quite jo- 
cosely, and without in the least intending to 
reflect on those to whom it was applied. This, 
however, availed nothing: he was ordered to 
quit St. Petersburgh in four-and-twenty hours, 
and proceed to enjoy the cool air of Siberia, as 
being best adapted to persons ef his lively tem- 
perament. It is suspected, however, that no 
notice would have been taken of what had 
passed had it not been for the president, who 
was jealous of his talents, and availed himself 
of this opportunity to get him expelled from 
the institution.’"—vol. ii. pp. 139, 140, (Note.) 

We shall only add, that this took place in 
one of the last years of the reign of Alexander. 
and that the learned counsellor of state who 
was thus punished for an honest attempt to 
preserve the purity and dignity of the institu- 
tion over which he presided, soon died of a 
broken heart in the land of his exile. 

But we must now lay before our readers an 
extract or two from the work of Dr. Gran- 
ville, containing a description of some of those 
objects respecting which he can have laboured 
under no mistake. The following panoramic 
view of the city, obtained from the elevated 
tower of the Admiralty, will give them some 
idea of the spirited manner of the work. 

* A few days after our arrival, the Count 
requested one of his aids-de-camps, the Prince 
Herheoulidzeff, a Circassian nobleman, whos 
amiable disposition and refined manners have 
won him the affections of a large circle of 
friends, to accompany a medical friend and 
myself to see the interior of the Admiralty 
The elevated tower of this building offers an 
excellent opportunity of taking a periscopic 
bird's eye view of the city; we at the same 
time ascended to the external gallery placed 
around the lantern, which, surmounting the 


| dome, serves as a base to the beautiful and 


richly gilt spire that rises from this point, 
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eighty-five feet high. In this situation, we 
found ourselves at an elevation of one hundred 
and forty-five feet above the level of the 
Neva; and never did a more magnificent spec- 
tacle greet the eye of an inquiring traveller, 
than burst upon us, when we stepped out on 
the circular balcony. The day was one of the 
finest seen in this climate. An uninterrupted 
sunshine lighted up every part of the surround- 
ing panorama, and there was a transparency 
in the atmosphere which made every object 
still more conspicuous. 

“The first impression received on looking 
around, when hundreds of fine palaces, colon- 
nades, statues, and towering spires, with not a 
few specimens of the pure Grecian style of 
building, attract the attention, would lead one 
to imagine ‘oneself suddenly transported to a 
newly erected city of Greece, in the time of 
Pericles. But when we connected those dif- 
ferent objects with the long, straight, and wide 
streets, flanked with houses of various but ge- 
nerally handsome designs—when we marked 
the bustle of the multitude—the great and 
motley variety of costumes, most of them pic- 
turesque—the bizarrcrie of the different vehi- 
cles that glided before us, some training silent- 
ly along the handsome area that lay immedi- 
ately below us, intersecting each other in a 
thousand directions; others rapidly coursing 
on low wheels with horses that are taught an- 
tics and gambols in their course—and now and 
then a stately carriage drawn by four horses, 
guided by a long bearded coachman, whose 
waist is compressed by a silken sash, with a 
square cap of crimson velvet placed diagonally 
on his head, and who was heard urging the dis- 
tant leaders under the control of a little urchin ; 
we were recalled in our imagination to present 
times and to reality, and we surveyed with ad- 
miration this youngest of the European capi- 
tals, and the capital of the largest empire in 
Europe 

“The prevalence of the light and soft tints 
with which most of the public buildings are 
painted, give to the city a gay and refreshing 
aspect. Immediately in frontwf us three no- 
ble streets, diverging like rays from a centre, 
penetrate into the heart of the city, and open 
to the view the facades of churches and palaces 
without number, and present lines of dwelling- 
houses of the first magnitude. These are must- 
ly built of stone, or are of brick stuccoed over. 
Timber houses are only perceived in a few of 
the distant suburbs of the Litteinol, and Narf- 
skoi districts, or in the more remote parts of the 
Vassiliefskot and Peterbourskot Islands. Al- 
though higher than the houses in London, 
those of St. Petersburgh have seldom more than 
two stories, the elevation of each of which is 
consequently considerable. These are fre- 
quently ornamented with handsome balconies, 
and light balustrades surround the flat roofs, 
which are generally covered with sheet iron, 
painted green or red. Columns are profusely 
introduced ; but their application is mostly con- 
fined to the principal story, being seldom em- 
ployed for the construction of porticoes before 
the principal entrance. 

“The number of spires, domes, and towers, 
with which the general map of the city is in- 
terspersed, give to the whole a pleasing variety. 
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The Byzantine bulbous cupolas distinguish 
those dedicated to the Greco-Russian commu- 
nion from the other churches. One of the 
principal ornaments of this modern Palmyra 
are indeed its churches. Seen from an emi- 
nence, the Greek churches appear, both far 
and near, with an imposing aspect, alike re- 
moved from the masterpieces of Gothic archi- 
tecture and the moderntemples. Five domes, 
the central one of which is higher than the 
others, and of larger proportions, in many in- 
stances gilt with profusion, would remind one 
of the mosques of Constantinople, but that the 
Greek Cross towers here in proud triumph over 
the Ottoman Crescent. We were struck with 
the fine appearance of the several military 
barracks, and the riding-house adjoining those 
which belong to the several cavalry regiments 
of Guards stationed in the capital. The uni- 
form beauty of these buildings, most of which 
have been erected by eminent architects, is very 
remarkable. The squares and gardens, seen 
to interrupt the monotony of large masses of 
dwellings and streets, form at the same time a 
number ot important openings in the great map 
of the city, on which the eye dwells with plea- 
sure. W particularly noticed, on the eastern 
side of our station, and on the bank of the Moi- 
ka, the Imperial Mews, with the church be- 
longing to it, one of the most superb specimens 
of architecture existing in St. Petersburgh : its 
running portico, of the order of Pestum, is un- 
equalled inbeauty. The summer-gardens, and 
the Castle of St. Michael near them, the plea- 
sure-grounds belonging to the recently finished 
and magnificent palace of the Grand Duke Mi- 
chael, are likewise seen grouped on this spot. 
The wide Fontanka, with its many granite 
bridges, marks the boundary of this district, be- 
yond which the view stretches to the old and 
new Arsenal, to the Taurida palace and its 
park, and farther still to the splendid convent 
of Smolnoi. Turning gently round over the 
neighbouring scenery, the elevated church of 
St. Alexander Nevosk! with its monastery, ce- 
metery, and cloister, caught our attention ; 
while in the intermediate ground we observed 
the long line of shops of the Gostinoidwor, the 
tower of the Town-hall, the private palace of 
Anitchkuif, belonging to the Emperor, the se- 
micircular front of the Cathedral of our Lady 
of Casan, the Bank of Assignats, the handsome 
building of the Poor's Hospital, and that of the 
Institute of St. Catharine. Directing our at- 
tention to the south-western part of the city, 
new wonders offered themselves to our view. 
The colossal pile of marble forming part of the 
intended new church of St. Isaac, the Palladian 
structure of the Post-office, the barracks and 
riding-house of the Gardes a cheral, the great 
and handsome portico of the Opera, with the 
picturesque church of St. Nicholas not far dis- 
tant from it, successively presented themselves 
as objects for ouradmiration. The scene, too, 
in this direction, is pleasingly varied by the 
many intersecting canals which meet to mingle 
their waters with those of the gulf placed at 
the extreme point of our picture, and forming 
its distant horizon. 

“ We left with regret our elevated station, 
where pleasure and surprise had riveted us for 
nearly an hour to the contemplation of a living 








panorama, to see which alone, it is not too much 
to say, that a journey of 1700 miles is not too 
great a sacrifice.”"—vol. i. pp. 444—447, 


Extract from the Eclectic Review 


ERSKINE ON THE UNCONDITIONAL 
FREENESS OF THE GOSPEL. 

Asa spécimen of the striking passages with 
which the volume abounds, and of the fervent 
piety which glows in every page, we sha!! con- 

lude this article with the following excellent 
remarks on the study of the Scriptures 

‘The world hath not known thee. but I 

have known thee.’ Oh, infinite kn wie dge, 


the knowledge of the Father by the Son' But 
we may have our share in this wondrous ine 
ledge. ‘No man knoweth the Son but the 
Father, neither knoweth any man tie Father 
save the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son 
will reveal him.’ And the Son of God has de- 
elared his Father's name, and wi!! declare it; 
he is standing and knocking at the door: we 
have not to ascend into the heaven. nor to 
descend into the deep to find him: he is very 
tigh thee, and he longs to reveal the Father 


to thee, and to give thee that knowledge which 
is life eternal 

And it is through the Bible read in the 
spirit of prayer, that he chiefly communicates 


this knowledge. ‘ Thy word is truth This 
is our Urim and Thuimim, which will tell us 
what is the mind of God in al! things. We 
need not be ignorant of God's wil! or counsel, 
whilst we have a Bible to consult. We often 


place much importance on having the advice 


of particular persons in whose judgment and 
friendship we have confidence, and we have 
great pleasure in asking and hearing their opi- 
nions. Alas! what can they tel! us*> What 
can they do for us? Why should we not go to 
God, and consult him rather? Reader, do you 
believe that the Bible is the word of God? and 
that God spoke it for this very purpose. that 
by it he might direct, and support, and com- 
fort man in his journey through time to eter- 
nity? And do you not need direction, or s od 
port, or comfort? And if you do, will you not 
go to the Bible to seek it? Where else can you 
expect it? We are so accustomed to the sight 
of a Bible, that it ceases to be a miracle to us. 
It is printed just like other books, and so we 
forget that it is not just like other books. But 
there is nothing in the world like it, or com- 
parable to it. The sun in the firmament is 
nothing to it, if it be really—what it assumes 
to be—an actual direct communication from 
God to man. Take up your Bible with this 
idea, and look at it, and wonder at it It is a 
treasure of unspeakable value to you. for it 
contains a special message of love and tender 
mercy from God to your soul. Do you wish 
to converse with God? Open it and read. 
And, at the same time, look to him who speaks 
to you in it, and ask him to give you an under- 
standing heart, that you may not read in vain, 
but that the word may be in you, as good seed 
im good ground bringing forth fruit unto eter- 
nal life. Only take care not to separate God 
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from the Bible. Read it in the secret of God's 
presence, and receive it from his lips, and feed 
upon it, and it will be to you as it was to Jere- 
miah, the joy and rejoicing of your heart. The 
best advice which any one friend can give to 
another, is to advise him to consult God; and 
the best turn that any book can do to its 
reader, is to refer him to the Bible. 

“ Let us seek to know more of the Bible; 
but, in doing so, let us remember, that how- 
ever much we may add by study to our know- 
ledge of the book, we have just so much true 
knowledge of God as we have love of him, and 
no more. Our continual prayer ought to be, 
that our true notions may become true feel- 
ings, and that our orthodoxy and theology may 
become holy love and holy obedience. This 
is the religion of eternity; and the religion of 
eternity is the only religion for us,—for yet a 
few days, and we shall be in eternity.” —p. 222 


—22.). 


* * * . 


‘Reader, farewell—I believe that what | 
have written is according to the word of God; 
and as far as it is so, I may look up to him for 
a blessing on it. It would be an unspeakable 
joy to me, to have any reason to think that it 
has been really honoured by him to be the 
bearer of a message to your soul. At all 
events, I eal it may not do you the injury of 
exciting the spirit of controversy in you. If 
you don't agree with it, lay it down and go to 
the Bible; and if you do agree with it, in like 
manner lay it down and go to the Bible; and 
go in the spirit of prayer to him whose word 
the Bible is, and ask of him, and he will lead 
you into all truth—he will give you living 
water.”"—pp. 230, 240. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE OLD SEA-PORT. 
BY DELTA 


Wuen winds were wailing round me, 
And Day, with closing eye, 

Peeped from beneath the sullen clouds, 
Of pale November's sky,— 

In downcast meditation, 
All silently I stood, 

Gazing the wintry ocean's 
Unbounded barren flood 


A place more wild and lonely 
Was no where to be seen ; 

The caverned sea-rocks beetled o'er 
The billows rushing green ; 

There was no sound from aught around, 
Save, ‘mid the echoing caves, 

The plashing and the dashing 
Of melancholy waves. 


High ‘mid the lowering waste of sky, 
he grey gulls flew in swarms ; 
And, far beneath, the brine upheaved 

The sea-weed's tangly arms ; 
The face of nature ina pall 
Dim-shrouded seem’d to be, 
As silently 1 listen’d there 
The dirges of the sea. 
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In twilight's shadowy scowling, 
Not far remote, there lay 
An old dim smoky sea-port, 
Within a sheltered bay ; 
Through far-back generations 
Its blacken'd piles had stood, 
And, though the abode of human things, 
It look'd like solitude ;— 


Of lifeless solitude it spake, 
And silence, and decay ; 
Of old, wild times departed ; 
Of beings pass d away ; 
Of lonely vessels beating up 
Against the whelming breeze ; 
Of tempest-stricken mariners, 
Upon the pathless seas. 


I thought of venerable men, 
Whose dust lies in their graves ; 
Who left that now deserted port, 
To breast the trampling waves ; 
How in their shallops picturesque, 
Unawed, they drifted forth ; 
Directed by the one bright star, 
That points the stormy North. 


And how when swept the tempest-blast, 
Along the groaning earth, 
Pale widows with their orphans 
Would cower beside the hearth, 
All sadly thinking on the ships, 
That buffeting the breeze, 
Held but a fragile plank, betwixt 
Their sailors and the seas! 


Yet how, on their returning, 
Such wondrous tales they told, 

Of birde with rainbow plumages, 
And trees with fruits of gold; 

Of perils in the wilderness, 
Beside the lion's den; 

And huts beneath the palm-treés, 
Where dwelt the painted men. 


‘Mid melancholy fancies, 
My spirit loved to stray 

Back through the mists of hooded Eld, 
Lone wandering far away ; 

When dim-eyed Superstition 
Upraised her eldrich croon, 

And Witches held their orgies 
Beneath tlie waning moon 


Yes! through Tradition’s twilight, 
To days hath Fancy flown, 


When Canmore, or when Kenneth, dree'd 


The Celts’ uneasy crown; 
When men were bearded savages, 

An unenlightened horde, 

Ant light 1 hord 


Mid which gleam'd Cunning’s scapulaire, 


And War's unshrinking sword. 


And, in their rusty hauberks, 
Throng'd past the plaided bands ; 
And slanting lay the Norsemen’s keels 
On Ocean's dreary sands; 
And, in the moorlands dreary, 


The cairn, with lichens grey, 


Mark'd where their souls shriek'd forth in 


blood, 
On Battle's iron day 
Waned all these tranced visions ;— 
But, on my pensive sight, 
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Remain'd the old dim sea-port, 
Beneath the scowl of night; 

The sea-mews from their island cliffs 
Had left the homeless sky ; 

And to the dirges of the blast 
The wild seas made reply. 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 


SONG TO A SERENADER IN FEBRU- 
Rs 


Air—* Why hast thou taught me to love thee ?” 


Dear Minstrel, the dangers are not to be told 

Of those strains that have trebly undone 
me,— 

A victim to pity, to love, and to cold, 

I'll be dead by the time thou hast won me! 


Oh! think for a moment—whoever thou art, 
On the woes that beset me together, — 

If thou wilt not consider the state of my heart, 
Oh! think on the state of the weather. 


How keenly around me the night breezes 
blow,— 

How sweetly thy parting note lingers,— 

Ah! would that the glow of my heart could be- 
stow 

A share of its warmth to—my fingers! 


Sut though she who would watch while the 
nightingales sing 
Should scorn to let cold overcome her,— 


| TT . . 
Though, like other sweet birds, you begin in 


the Spring, 
I can’t fall in love till the Summer! °. 


From Blackwood's Magazine. 


THE TWO EMILIES. 


“ Wet! this is sufficiently tantalizing,” ex- 
claimed young Harry Ponsonby, as he sat at 


| his solitary breakfast, sipping a cup of very in- 


different tea, and perusing a letter which had 
just been brought him. “ Now, here have I 
been for this month past, thinking, dreaming, 
and talking of nothing else than my expected 


| meeting with my dear little Emily; and at the 
' very moment I am going to set off post on this 


delightful errand, comes this confounded letter, 
to quash all my hopes !—Deuce take me if I go 
at all,” said the impatient youth, tossing the un- 
welcome epistle from him to the furthest corner 
of the room. 

The letter which called forth this burst of 
impatience from the youthful lover, was from 
his guardian, Mr. Devereux, and we shall give 
its purport in his own words, as follows—“ Dear 


| Harry, we are rejoiced to hear of your success 


at Cambridge, and at the near prospect of 
seeing youhere. Had your little mistress been 
with us at present, we should no doubt have 
had mighty preparations for your reception at 
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Stokely, and you might have had the satisfac- 
tion of throwing yourself and your laurels at 
the young lady’s feet in the true heroic style. 
But joking apart, my dear Harry, though sorry 
for your disappointment, I think it may be just 
as well that my ward and you should not be 
thrown together until the childish impressions 
received when you were last here shall have 
undergone the test of time, and till the in- 
fluence of society, and the attractions of others 
may have had free scope to act upon the un- 
fettered hearts of both. 

* You no doubt thought me a surly fellow, 
when I ferbade all childish promises; but you 
may live to thank me for my obduracy, and 
mean time you must console yourself as best 
you can, or if much at a loss, may practise 
pretty speeches at the expense of my Emily, 
who, though not perhaps so gay as her lively 
cousin, is very much what her father could 
wish her to be; and who, together with Mrs. 
Betty and myself, will be delighted to see you 
at Stokely Priory,” &c. Kc. 

* Well! perhaps Mr. Devereux was right, 
and I was wrong after all,” said Ponsonby, as 
after another perusal, he crumpled the letter 
into his pocket, and threw himself into the 
carriage which had been in waiting for some 
time. “ But unfortunately the promise was 

iven before I was aware of his intentions, or at 
Sans before I had done more than half suspect 
them. And now, what if Emily should have 





grown up coarse !—but surely that is impos- 
sible ;—she was so pretty and so playful—Let 
me see, it is just five years since | saw her last 
—she was then but thirteen; and now she is 
eighteen—what a charming age !"—and in con- 
templation of that golden age, and on the 
change which five years must have made upon 
his Emily,—the hours rolled on, and so did the 
carriage until he arrived at Stokely Priory. 

It was a bitter sharp evening in the end of | 
February; the ground was covered with snow, 
and the sound of the carriage wheels was 





ecarcely to be heard as it swept round the 
circle, and stopped at the door of his yruardian’s 
mansion. 

Ponsonby was one of those youths who de- 
light in surprises, and who love to throw the 
whole precise arrangements of a quiet family 
into confusion. He congratulated himself, 
therefore, that no one appeared at the door to 
receive him, except the old butler, a favourite 
domestic of the family, and was still better 
pleased, when old John assured him, that he 
might, if desirous of so doing, steal upon the fa- 
mily quite unawares; “for,” added he, “ master 
always makes Miss Emily sing to him after 
dinner until the candles come, while he sits 
listening with his eyes shut in one arm-chair, 
and Mrs. Betty is sleeping in t’other ; so if you 
go in by the anteroom, sir, you may hear Miss 
Emily sing, and she be never the wiser; but 
you know, sir, it’s not your Miss—1l mean, sir, 
that it’s t other Miss Emily, master’s daughter, 
that’s at home now.”—“I know, I know, John; 
I shall be very happy to see Miss Devereux, and 
to make acquaintance with her.”—So saying, 
Harry stept lightly up the staircase, and softly 
opened the door of the apartment which led to 
the drawing-room, he stopped for a moment, 





lest the noise of his footsteps should arrest the 
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sweet sounds which met his ear from thence. 
Oh, what a voice was that! so soft, so full, so 
sweet '—but it was not Ais Emily who sang, and 
a pang of disappointment thrilled through his 
breast. 

Harry was passionately fond of music, and he 
stood chained to the spot, drinking in the rich 
melody which seemed formed to penetrate his 
soul. The air was one he well knew,—it wasa 
beautiful French air from the opera of Joconde 
— Dans undelire extreme.” There was some- 


thing in the tenderness with which the words 


“ Et l'on revient toujours, toujours, 
A ses premieres amours !” 


were breathed, which thrilled through his 
heart. Had it been Ais Emily who sung, what 
a moment of delight would this have been! 
But he had no time to sigh or to think about 
the matter, for old John entered the room with 
candles, and at this moment an exclamation of 
surprise, and, as Harry fancied, of pleasure, es- 
caped the lips of the lovely songstress—for 
lovely she indeed appeared, as she started from 
the instrument, her cheek suffused with the 
brightest blushes, while she hastily extended, 
and as hastily drew back, the prettiest little 
hand in the world. “ Papa, it is Mr. Ponsonby,” 
said Emily, “and I have almost introduced my- 
self to him.’ Mr. Devereux rose to welcome 
Harry, and complete the introduction, while 
Mrs. Betty rubbed her eyes, and, putting on 
her spectacles, exclaimed, “ Bless me! Master 
Harry !—it surely can’t be ;—why, he is a finer 
man than his father was, and that [ thought 
hardly possible.”—* Do spare my blushes, dear 
Mrs. Elizabeth,” said Ponsonby, grasping the 
old lady’s hand with much kindness; “ you 
know I was always a modest youth, and I 
would not have my fair cousin think me other- 
wise now, although I have been so bold as to 
steal upon you unannounced,—but the tempta- 
tion old Jobn held out was not to be resisted, 
and the sounds I have heard not easily to be 
forgotten. "—* What, Mr. Ponsonby, and you 
have been a listener,” said the blushing Emily; 
“ well, my cousin Emily told me many of your 
faults, but she did not give me reason to believe 
you were so very unprincipled.”—* Did Emil 
speak of me to you?” inquired Harry wit 
eagerness; “ and what did she say ?>—You must 
tell me what faults she said I had, that I may 
set about reforming them.”—‘ Come, come,” 
said Mr. Devereux, “ we shall not enter upon 
so ample a field at present; see, the urn is 
smoking on the table, and no tea in it yet. Why, 
Emily, you are getting as giddy as your cou- 
sin; and I have been telling Harry here, that 
you are a paragon of steadiness and regulari- 
ty.” An arch smile played for a moment 
around the rosy lips of Emily, as, without far- 
ther reply, she rose and began to busy herself 
in the duties of the tea-table. Harry and his 
guardian talked about his Cambridge studies 
and future views; and thus, between the grave 
and gay, the evening quickly passed in plea- 
sant conversation. 

When Ponsonby had retired at night to his 
old quarters in the blue room, he cast around 
him a glance of cheerful recognition upon 
every familiar thing, grown dear from the 
recollections and associations of childhood. 








“ Well,” said he mentally, “were my little 
Emily but here, I should feel just as I used to 
do, and we might be as happy as possible.” But 
Harry was at that moment aware that in truth 
he did not just feel as he used, or as he ought 
to have done 
the present Emily had filled his heart with a 


troubled delight, and he felt the necessity of 


wishing for the presence of the absent Emily 
to protect his plighted faith—*“Then this 
Emily is so like her cousin,” reasoned he with 
his own conscience, “that I almost forget my- 
self in her presence ; and yet she is different 
too—more grave, more thoughtful. My Emi- 
ly’s face was ever speaking, even when her 
tongue was silent.” Thus making out a cata- 
logue of his little Emily's charms, and confus- 
ing them gradually with those of her lovely 
cousin, the bewildered Ponsonby fell asleep 

A week had passed away, and Ponsonby was 
forced to acknowledge that his uncle's acquaint- 
ance with the human heart was greater than 


The beauty and attractions of 
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his own, and that it would have been fur better | 
for himself, had he submitted to be governed | 


by it. But the fault of Harry Ponsonby had 


ever been impetuosity, and it required all the 
generosity of his disposition, and all his high 
sense of honour, to atone for the imprudences 
which he too often committed. 
Little Emily, as she had always been called, 
to distinguish her from her cousin, who was a 
few months older, and formed upon a larger 
scale, was the orphan daughter of a younger 
brother of Mr. Devereux. He had filled a high 
situation in India, and upon the death of his 
wife, sent home his only child to be educated 
with her cousin. His own death quickly fol- 
I /,and Emily's recollections of her parents 
f India, were but asa dream, while all the 
ight realities of youth were connected with 
Stokely Priory, and the kind friends she had 
found there. Mr. Devereux was a widower, 
but the two Emilies passed their earlier years 
under the tuitiou of an excellent governess, be- 
tween whose attentive solicitude, and the ca- 
resses of good aunt Betty, the loss of a mo- 
ther was never felt. Mrs. Elizabeth Devereux 
was an unmarried sister of Mr. Devereux’s fa- 
ther, and consequently grand-aunt to the chil- 
dren. She was the kindest of women, and the 
sweetest of old maids. She did not attempt, 
with her old-fashioned habits and ideas, to re- 
form the ways and manners of the young; but 
she entered into their tastes, and made allow- 


anee for their feelings and their manners, for | 


which she was repaid by the tenderest affection 
and the most watchful care 

As the cousins grew out of childhood, Mr. 
Devereux found it necessary to alter his plan 
of educating them together. Their governess 
had accepted an advantageous offer ef superin- 
tending a limited establishment for young la- 
cies; and the increasing infirmities of his aunt, 
made Mr. Devereux unwilling to deprive her 
of the society of both the little girls at once. 
A plan was therefore arranged, that the cousins 
should each alternately be for a year with their 
former governess, Mrs. Hartley, and with their 
grand-aunt at Stokely, until their education 
should be completed. Thus it happened, that 
during the twelve months which Harry had 
passed with his guardian, previous to his quit- 













ting him for college, the younger Emily had 
been his only companion, and the natural con- 
sequence of their being thus thrown together, 
was a growing affection for each other. Pon- 
sonby then thought that his love for Emily 
was the sweetest, and would be the most en- 
during, feeling of his existence; he had che- 
rished it during five long years of absence, 
and had been proud to feel that it never was 
stronger than at the moment when he expect- 
ed to be restored to her. All this was true— 
and even now he felt that sweet and young af- 
fection warm at his heart!—ah no'—how dif- 
ferent from this was the wild tumultuous feel- 
ing which now swelled his breast, and beat in 
‘very pulse, as woman, lovely, full-grown wo- 
man, asserted her sw ay, and burst upon him in 
all her charms 
But not unchecked did young Ponsonby per- 
mit himself to indulge in this sweet intoxica- 
tion; severely did be take himself to task, and 
yet he scarce could say whence the blame had 
arisen. He had come prepared to love his own 
yng-cherished mistress, yet ere one wandering 
thought had sprang within his breast, he had 
listened to that voice which could never be 
fi--gotten, and gazed on those bewitching eyes 
vhich still would fo!low him wherever he went. 
Yet was it long before the youth would admit 
the painful, humiliating truth, that his first 
love was extinguished, or had never deserved 
the name of that omnipotent passion. His up- 
right honourable heart turned with pain from 
the possibility of such unfaithfulness, and he 
shut his eyes to the danger, and resolved to 
struggle with it. if it indeed existed 
lhus passed the time away, and Ponsonby 
felt his task becoming more difficult every 
hour, nor did Emily appear to aid him in it 
It was true, she rather encouraged than check- 
ed him in any allusion to his youthful attach- 
ment; nay, she dwelt with emphasis upon the 
minutest circumstances regarding it, whieh 
had been confided to her by her artless cousin ; 
and Harry thought she almost took a malicious 
pleasure in attaching importance to them, at 
the very time when he was wincing under the 
recollection of his fetters. Yet it was difficult 
to reconcile this mischievous triumovh with the 
deep blush of pleasure which wouvia s ffuse her 
I 


cheek. when she herself was whe lusive ob- 


ject of his attention. Thus, as the conduct of 


Emily became every day a greater enigma to 
Ponsonby, and consequently fixed more of wis 
observation, his heart became more and more 
filled with her image. He tried to satisfy him- 
self as to the state of her feelings, but his ef- 
forts were vain. Her character was much too 
open, and her disposition too generous to ad- 
mit the imputation of coquetry, and yet at 
times her conduct was inconsistent—almost 
capricious. Puzzled with Emily, and dissatis- 
fied with himself, Ponsonby resolved to turn 
from the dangerous contemplation. He would 
busy himself with books—he would only make 
his appearance when the assembled family 
party would render the meeting less dangerous 
to him. 

It was after having thus absented himself for 
some days, that he chanced to meet with Emi- 
ly on her return from an early walk, and 
though he had resolved on striking into an op- 















forbearance, that his resolution failed him at 
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posite path, such is the weakness of a lover's | mission of this nature, to the cottage of an old 


the moment, and he could not resist joining | 


the enchantress. 
long her walk, by observing that the day was 
too inviting to allow of her returning to the 
i. and requested permission to accompany 
ver. 


He even induced her to pros | 


But no sooner had he made the request | 


than he repented of it, for it seemed as if the | 


lady was more disposed to resent his unlooked 
for attention than to accept of it. “ Pray, Mr. 
Ponsonby,” said the provoking girl, “ to what 
am | indebted for this unusual piece of gallant- 
ry? I rather think the sun has shone quite as 
brightly for this week past, but neither it nor 
any thing else has been able to draw you from 
your room. I hope my absent cousin has had 


more of your thoughts of late than we of your | 
| see you, and you must tell who it is before he 


company, or I fear she may have reason to re- 
pent of her early preference. 
sonby avoid thinking of the absent, as studi- 
ously as he does talking of them ?"—* What 
can you mean, Emily? Surely | have never 
avoided talking of your cousin when an oppor- 
tunity has offered.”—* But you have avoided 
the opportunity,” said the saucy girl, “ which 
comes to the same thing.—Poor little Emily! | 
fear she runs much risk of being forgotten al- 
together; and yet it’s no fault of mine, for I 
am sure when we were together, I reminded 
you of her daily, hourly—did I not, Harry 7" — 
“Oh, Emily!” exclaimed the agitated Ponson- 
by, grasping her hand, “ you do indeed remind 
me of her, and that so powerfully, that at times 
I scarce know which Emily I am thinking of 
or speaking to. I look on you as I should look 
on her! I think of you when I should think of 
her, and wish, and wish—what is impossible— 
that there was but one Emily in the world for 
me, and she was—."’ “ Oh, do not say it, Har- 
ry!” exclaimed the now trembling girl, placing 
her hand upon his lips, as if to stop the words 
she dared not hear. “Come, come, I must 
not listen to this nonsense. —I shall go to Mrs. 
Hartley's and send Emily to you, and then you 
will have your wish, and I shall have mine; 
for believe me, dear Harry, there is nothing I 
desire sv earnestly as that you should continue 
true to yovr first affection.” With these words 
Emily retursed to the house, leaving Ponson- 
by more ewsidered than ever. “ Nothing that 
she desires su uel @ that [ should be true to 
my first atfection: repeated Murry —* Strange, 
unaccountable girl'—Lot be it so—The task 
becomes easier, now that | know that she does 
not love me. And now I have but to school 
my own heart, and avoid the dangerous plea- 
sure of being alone with this bewitching crea- 
ture while she remains here.” 

But this schooling of the heart, Ponsonby 
found no easy task. Every member of the fa- 
mily appeared to have a plot to bring this un- 
fortunate couple together. Even good Mrs. 
Elizabeth innocently lent her aid,—she could 
not make out her evening walk unless support- 
ed by an arm of each; and when she had reach- 
ed her accustomed distance, she would urge 
Harry and Emily to continue their way a little 
farther, giving them frequently some commis- 
sion of benevolence to perform, which she her- 
self was unable to accomplish. 

It was while proceeding one afternoon, on @ 


Does Mr. Pon- | 
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Scotchwoman, a pensioner of Mrs. Betty's, 
that Emily and Ponsonby had been induced to 
prolong their walk. The evening was sultry, 
zlmost to breathlessness; and as Emily leant on 
the arm of her companion, slowly pursuing 
their way, a more than usual constraint seem- 
ed to weigh on the spirits of both. Few words 
had been uttered by either, until they reached 
blind Margaret's door, and they felt it a relief 
when the old woman appeared, seated in her 
usual sunny corner at the end of the house 
She arose, and spreading down her apron, seem- 
ed prepared to welcome them long before the 
silent pair believed it possible gfor her to be 
aware of their approach. ‘“ Well, Margaret, 
and how are you to-night?” said Emily ad- 
vancing ; “I have brought a friend with me to 


speaks. You know I always said you was a 
witch, Margaret, and now [| am sure of it, for 
you rose to-night to receive us before even 
‘Fine Ear,’ in the fairy tale, could have told 
we were coming. 

“ Na, na, Miss Emily, I’m no a witch, nor as 
little a fairy,” said the old woman; “the gifts 
which witches and fairies possessed are no be- 
stowed on mortals now-a-days; yet God has 
given a sense to the blind which amaist maks 
up for that which he has seen fit to deprive 
them of, and I dinna think it needed ony witch- 
craft to tell that it was Maister Harry, coming 
up the loan, switching the thistles and nettles 
wi’ his cane, as he used to do when he was a 
laddie, and little Miss Emily would aye be 
trotting after him. His step is no sae light to- 
night as it used to be in ither days, and yet | 
would hae kent itamanga thousand!" “ Thank 
you, Margaret, for your kind remembrance of 
me and my boyish tricks,” said Harry, kindly 
shaking hands with the old woman. “1 was 
not aware that I was disciplining the thistles 
to-night. I think I might have been cured of 
that bad habit ere now.” —* And | thought sae 
too, Maister Harry, for ye may mind weel it 
cost you a sair heart when you was younger 
than you dre the day, and you nearly whipped 
out little Miss Emily's een, driving about you 
with your switch—ay, I mind weel how you 
brought the dear bairn in to me, and I couldna 
mak out which of you had got the hurt for you 
was crying and she was comfortin u—till 
the sweet bairn said, ‘Never mind, h. :y, for 
if I am blind, you will lead me about, and pro- 
mise never to leave me; and | shall be far hap- 
pier than poor old Margaret, for she has nobody 
to be kind to her-—And then you promised” — 
“Oh, Margaret, you must not be remembering 
all the foolish things I said and promised when 
I was a boy,” said Ponsonby, colouring deeply ; 
“one gets Wiser as they get older.”"—Aweel, 


/aweel, see that it be sae, my young gentle- 


man; but remember it’s ae thing whiles to be 
wise, and anither to be honest, and I never saw 
muckle good come of the wisdom that made 
folk no like to hear of their youthful promises. 
—But winna ye step into the house, Miss Emi- 
ly, as ye used to do, for I feel an unco weight 
in the air, and I'm thinking we'll no be lang 
without a shower ?"’—* Indeed,” said Ponson- 


| by, looking at the sky, “it is darkening all 


round us; Emily, we must hurry homeward." 
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Emily, who saw that her companion was im- 
patient under the ill-timed recollections of poor 
old Margaret, availed herself of the threaten- 
ing appearance of the clouds, to shorten their 
Visit; 
of visiting her soon again, they took their leave, 
and left the cottage. 

They were nearly two miles distant from 
the Priory, and Ponsonby observing the fast 
increasing darkness, and feeling the sulphurous 
oppression of the air, began to fear that the 
storm would break before they could reach its 
shelter. He would have urged Emily to strike | 
across the wood, as affording a nearer path, but 
just when abogt to propose this measure, the 
first flash of lightning broke from the clouds, | 
and he thought it safer to keep the open fields, | 
even at the risk of exposure to the coming | 
rain. Emily was no coward, but the rattling | 
peal of thunder which immediately followed 
the vivid flash, declared how alarmingly close 
the danger was, and clinging, pale and breath- 
less, to her companion, she felt the blessing of 
having such an arm to support her trembling 
*“ Lean on me, dearest Emily,” said 
Ponsonby: “try to hasten your steps: if you 

can reach the old barn at the end of the field, 
it will atford vou shelter from the rain; and 
they quickened their pace with this hope. But 
now the clonds burst at once over their heads, 
the rain descended in torrents, and when they 
reached the old barn, they found that all the 
protection they could gain was from the outer 
wall, for the door was fastened so securely as 
to resist all Harry's most powerful attempts at 
forcing an entrance. In vain he led her to the 
most sheltered side of the wall, the violence of 
the gale made it impossible for him to screen 
her from the drenching rain, and Ponsonby 
saw with dismay, her light garments wet 
through, and clinging to her slender form 

In a moment he stripped off his coat, in spite 
of Emily's entreaties to desist, and holding it 
between her and the blast, he placed himse!t as 
a further shelter against its fury. At length 
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steps. 


so with an assurance to the old woman | 





came a flash of such startling brightness, that 
Emily clung to her companion with tonvulsive 
fear, and Ponsonby himself was thoroughly 
alarmed. He drew the trembling and almost 
lifeless girl tc his bosom, and gazing earnestly 
on her pale face, he conjured her to open her 
eyes and look at him!—to speak to him if but 
a word!—for her silence and death-like pale- 
ness had filled him with unutterable terror.— 
‘Emily! you are not hurt?—you are only 
frightened? Oh say so, dearest! speak to me 
if it be but a word !"—*“ No, I am not hurt, and 
I ought not to be frightened,” said the still 
trembling girl; “but, dearest Harry, that flash 
—that awful flash! it seemed to fall so fright- 


| agitation as I do 





fully near to where you stood. Oh, God! if it 
had fallen on you!"—and she looked up at him | 
with an expression of tenderness and anguish 
that thrilled to his inmost soul. “ Emily, dear- 
est Emily! and was it for me you feared? and 
would you have regretted me—would you have 
grieved for me had I been taken from you ?— 
then grieve for me—then pity me now! Oh, 
Emily! believe me that the stroke which would 
have laid me at your feet—which would have 
purchased for me those precious tears, would 
be less terrible than what [ now feel,—the bit- 


| ed not the beauty of the sky, 


Emilies. 


ter, bitter pang, that now we must part for 
ever! Yes, Emily, in this moment of terror, 
the sweetest, yet the saddest of my life, I must 
be allowed to speak to you—to say all, and 
then !—Emily, I love you !—deeply, ‘ondly love 
you !—nay, do not stop me now—when I have 
said this, I have said all. You know my faith 
is plighted to another ;—I have been rash—im- 
prudent—against my will unfaithful. But dis- 
honourable or unprincipled, I cannot and I will 
not be—I cannot offer you my heart; worthless 
as it is, it is the property of another, although 
filled with your image alone. Hers it is “to 
keep, or to reject; but faithless, rebellious as 
it is, it cannot be a gift for you. I now must 
lay it open to that injured one. Oh that I had 
never seen her, or seen but heralone!” He 
paused, overcome with contending feelings 
he looked at Emily, but her countenance ex- 
pressed no recoiling horror—there was no cold 
disdain in her tearful eyes; she still clung to 
him with confiding tenderness, and though she 
wept, they did not seem bitter tears. He 
clasped her to his heart: he felt he was be- 
loved, and tasted for a moment the deepest bliss 
this world has to bestow. 

It was but for a moment—the next he al- 
most thrust her from him. ‘“ Oh, Emily! do 
not look upon me thus, or I shall be a villain!’ 
and he tore himself shuddering from her arms. 
At this moment, the voice of Mr. Devereux 
was heard approaching them, and Ponsonby 
hailed it as that of his guardian angel. Too 
much agitated to speak, he placed Emily in her 
father's arms, and was hastily retreating, when 
his guardian caught him by the arm. “ What 
has happened, Harry?” inquired the anxious 
father; “are either of you hurt?”—But still 
receiving no reply, he looked more suspicious- 
ly at the conscious pair—the truth appeared 
to burst upon him—*“ Go, young man,” said he, 
in a tone of dis; sleasure—* go and order the 
carriage hero is well for some that it is at 
no great distance, for neither of you seem very 

le for much exertion. It will be well also to 
assume a little more composure before reach- 
ing home ; for there is one waiting your arri- 
val who may as little comprehend your present 
Emily, your cousin is come, 
and Mrs. Hartley's carriage now waits for 
you Ponsonby waited to hear no more. 
Darting from his guardian, he beckoned for the 
carriage to attendthem, and plunging into the 
wood, he took a path which led him in an op- 
posite direction to the Priory 

The rain had now ceased; the blue sky ap- 
peared once more, and the last rays of the set- 
ting sun were reflected from a thousand spark- 
which bent the heavy branches to 

But the unhappy Ponsonby heed- 
nor yet the wet- 
ness of the tangled wood through which he 
forced his way. To remove from Stokely, 
and from all it contained, was the only distinct 
feel ng of his heart. Yet the freshness of the 
air, and the fragrance of the woods, allayed by 
degrees the fever of his mind, and codhed his 
burning brow. He reached a summer-house 
in the turthest part of the wood, and resolved 
to remain there, until all chance of meeting 
with Emily should be over. He could not bear 
the thought of seeing together the two beings 
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whom on earth he had best loved and most | 
deeply injured. 

Many were the agitating thoughts which | 
tortured the brain of Ponsonby during this anx- 
ious interval; but none of them was so painful 
as the recollection of the earnest persuasion, | 
by which he overcame the reluctant timidity 
of his young and gentle Emily, and forced from 
her a promise of being his, and his alone; and | 
this too without the permission of her uncle. , 
He well remembered that this promise was | 
mutual, and could he hesitate a moment to per- 
fori his part in it?—No! he hated himself for 
the very thought; and rose, determined that 
the night should not close until all had been 
confessed to her who held his plighted faith. 


As he drew nigh to the Priory, he was 
thankful that the deepening twilight would 
conceal in some degree his agitation; but still 
reluctant to enter, he sought a momentary re- 
spite by passing into an adjoining shrubbery, 
which surrounded the house. A_ glass-door 
from the drawing-room opened upon a little 
lawn, fringed on both sides with flowering | 
shrubs, and Ponsonby knew that from this 
opening he could observe, whether the room 
was yet lighted up, or if the family were as- 
sembled there. All was dark within; but his 
attention was soon drawn to another quarter 
by hearing the voice of Mr. Devereux in ear- 
nest conversation with another person at no 
great distance; in the next moment he saw the 
figure of his guardian, with that of his now 
dreaded Emily, at the end of the walk into 
which he was. about to enter. Ponsonby hesi- 
tated for a moment whether he should ap- 
proach them ; but hesitation came too late—he 
saw that he was observed ; for Emily, the just- 
ly offended Emily, hastily pulled over her face 
a veil, which till then had been thrown back. 
“ She dreads to look upon me,” thought Harry ; 
“»nerhaps she already knows how unworthy | 
am of her—but meet we must;” and without 
farther delay he advanced towards the bench 
upon which they were seated. 


His guardian arose to meet him, and, with 
more of emotion than of anger in his counte- 
nance, held out his hand to the agitated young 
man. “ Harry,” said he, “I am glad you have 
come at last. Shame and self-reproach could 
along excuse your absence at sucia time; but 
if you are forgiven here, 7 must not be obdu- | 
rate. From this lady I have heard ai/—all | 
that [ ought to have heard from you long ago; | 
but [ will spare my reproaches; you have.a 
powerful advocate in her breast, whom it 
would be in vain for me to gainsay. Take then 
the heart you gained in infancy—/t has never 
wandered from you—and may God bless you 
in each other!” With these words he took 
the trembling hand of Emily, and placing it in 
that of Ponsonby, he left them there alone. 

“Emily! Miss Devereux! can you forgive 
me ?” said Ponsonby in extreme agitation, as 
raising the passive hand that lay in his, he put 
it to his lips —‘ Oh call me not by so cold a 
name,” exclaimed a voice which thrilled his soul | 
with rapture. “Oh, Harry, forgive my part | 
in this deception, and look upon me,” said the | 
blushing girl, as she threw back the veil from 
her face; and Harry gazed upon each well- | 
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known feature, and clasped to his heart his 
only love—his first loved—last loved Emily. 
The moon was high in the heavens before 
Emily and her lover recollected the hour. It 
was the sound of music in the drawing-room 
that first drew their attention. “It is my cou- 
sin singing to her father,’ said Mmily; ** and 
now, Harry, you shall see for the first time this 
dreaded Emily, of whom, poor innocent thing, 
we have made such a cat's-paw; but it was all 
my uncle’s doing, and I believe he did it as 


| much to punish us for our fault as to prove our 


affection.”"—* Thank God, the punishment and 
the probation have ended both so happily,’ ex- 
claimed Harry. “Oh, Emily, with what un- 
mingled pleasure shall I now listen to those 
sweet words, 

‘ Et l'on revient toujours, toujours 

A ses premieres amours |’ ”’ 


— — 


From the London Magazine 
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Tue sun is in the West, 

The stars are on the sea,— 
Each kindly hand I've press’d, 

And now—farewell to thee !— 
Our cup of parting’s done, 

‘Tis the darkest I can sip, 
And I've pledged them every one, 

With my heart, and with my lip: 
But | came to thee the last 

That in sadness we might throw 
One long look o'er the past 

Together,—ere I go. 
I met thee in my spring, 

When my heart was like the fly 
That on its airy wing 

Sports the live-long summer by ; 
I loved thee with the love 

Of a wild, and burning boy, 
Thy being was inwove 

With my grief—and with my joy ; 
Thou wert to me a star 

In the silence of the night,— 
A thing to see from far, 

With a fear—and a delight 
The hour of joy is gone.— 

When man and man depart, 
The deep-wrung hand alone 

May tell the anguish’'d heart; 
No tear may stain the eye, 

And their parting look must be 
Like the stillness in the sky, 

Ere the storm hath swept the sea 
But when we say farewell 

To her we love the best, 
One bitter tear may swell 

Nor shame the stoutest breast. 


I would not that my name 
Should ever meet thine ear; 
1 have smiles for men’s acclaim:— 
For their censure, not a fear:— 
Nor would I, when thy home 
Looks joyously, and bright, 
That the thought of me should come 
To sadden thy delight: 
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I would dwell a thing apart 
For thy spirit to descry,— 

A brightness on thy heart, 
A shadow on thine eye. 


When the wine cup circles round, 

I will quaff it with the rest, 
But thy name shall vever sound 

At the revel, or the feast: 
But with him who shares my heart, 

When the banquet-hall is lone, 
In one deep cup, ere we part, 

We will pledge thee—lovely one! 
Thy name ['!] murmur then 

With a prayer, if heav'n allow, 
To embrace thee once again 

As close as I do now. 


Beloved one—farewell! 

And tho’ no hope be given, 
Thy name shall be a spell, 

o turn my thoughts to Heaven; 

And thy memory to me, 

What the dew is to the rose, 
It shall come as gratefully 

In the hour of my repose ; 
It shall be—what it has been— 

A lamp within a tomb— 
To burn—tho’ all unseen, 

To light,—tho’ but a gloom. 


When the shade is on thy dwelling, 
And the murmur on thine ear, 
When the breeze is round thee swelling, 
And the landseape dark—and drear ; 
When no lover is beside thee 
To flatter—and to smile, 
When there be none to guide thee, 
And many to beguile,— 
When wither'd is the token, 
And all unlink'd the chain,— 
With a faith unwarp'd—unbroken, 
I may kneel to thee again. 


From the Foreign Quarterly Review. 


HUMBOLDT'S CUBA.* 


Ir has long been the fashion to consider the 
West Indies merely as a vast sugar garden, 
cultivated by slavery, and holding out nothing 
worthy of inquiry excepting the rapid acquisi- 
tion of wealth and the degrading influence of 
bondage. A better knowledge of the subject 
gives a prodigious extension to these views, 
and the philosophic inquirer may trace in the 
western world the history of man in his earliest 
stages. An ingenious and highly gifted con- 
temporary has recently remarked, that “ were 
the history of + age and France, and Great 
Britain, to perish, as that of the early great 
monarchies of the world has perished, and only 
these colonial annals, for the three centuries 
which have elapsed since the discovery of the 





* Essai Politique sur L'Isle de Cuba, par 


Alexandre de Humboldt. Avec une carte, et 
un Supplement qui renferme des Considera- 
tions sur la Population et le Commerce de |’ Ar- 
chipel des Antilles et de Colombia. 2 tom. Svo. 
Paris. 1826. 
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| islands, to be saved from the wreck, what opi- 
nion could posterity form of the nations as to 
the degree of civilization which they had at- 
tained, their policy, their religion, and their 
| arts?’ We admit that were this imaginary 
| catastrophe to occur, a very inadequate esti- 
mate would be formed of the civilization, reli- 
gion, and arts of the pafent states; but still it 
| would be found, on a fair investigation of the 
| subject, that these must have been great, pow- 
erful, and highly advanced in all the arts of 
life ; and unless the beneficial traces of their 
| influence in the colonies were also swept away 
| with European records, there would be abun- 
dant evidence to show that large uncultivated 
districts had been rendered productive, that 
| the arts of life had been promoted, that religion 
had established her benignant sway, that civili- 
zation had been set on foot among hordes of 
naked barbarians, and that although the earlier 
histories present too many scenes of horror, 
yet the results have been gradually tending to 
the welfare of those now considered most op- 
pressed. In short, we are convinced that there 
would be found much to admire, in spite of the 
regret which must be inseparable from the his- 
tory of negro slavery and of the ill-fated abori- 
gines. But as such destruction is at least im- 





probable, we must look at the real case, and we 
shall find, that although, on a narrow view of 
the question, there are few ennobling topics in 
| the earlier periods, of late there has passed 

much in the western hemisphere to command 
| our attention ; and if there be little to rival 
the ages of chivalry, yet there are events which 
illustrate great and solemn truths, and as such 
forcibly demand the consideration both of the 
philosopher and politician. In truth, the poli- 
tical events of recent times so far transcend in 
magnitude and importance those of the earlier 
periods, as now to possess an overwhelming in- 
terest; and not contented with our school-boy 
recollections of Buccaneers or Bryan Edwards, 
we seek to gratify our new wants by searching 
out other sources of information. Among the 
first that have afforded us the means of sup- 
plying our appetite, Baron Humboldt stands 
without a rival, whether we consider the ex- 
tent or the variety of his labours. His nu- 
merous works are well known to the public; 
in them were first unveiled the mysteries of 
what may, in contradistinction to the United 
States, as well as to our actual knowledge of 
them, be termed the New Americas; and the 
Baron, pursuing his useful career, has lately 
put forth a statistical account of the island of 
Cuba, of which we shal! give some account, as 
well as of some of the most interesting topics 
connected with it. 

Cuba was discovered by Columbus in his 
first voyage, on the 2=th of October, 1492, and 
was considered by him the island of Cipango, 
which he had imagined to be in those seas. 
Shortly afterwards he discovered Haiti, and 
although an enthusiastic admirer of his earlier 
discovery, abandoned it for the extensive 
plains of La Vega, influenced probably by the 
expectation of finding the precious :netals in 
greater abundance in the district of Cibao. It 
is a little singular that this great navigator 
should at last Sone remained satisfied with the 
notion that Cuba was a portion of the Aurea- 














Chersonesus, and have never determined its 
insular character. Ocampo settled this point 
in 1502, and about three years after, Velas- 
quez, with three hundred men, firmly esta- 
blished the Spanish authority, and became the 
first European governor—an office which he 
retained until his death in 1524. From that 
time to the present day the island has remain- 
ed under the rule of Spain, with two short in- 
tervals, when it was subdued by the British 
aris; first in 1669, by the celebrated Sir Henry 
Morgan, and secondly in 1761. 


last three hundred and thirty-six years we can- 
not now meddle, as the present state of the 
island furnishes as many materials as can be 
discussed within our limits. 

The first volume of the Political Essay con- 
tains an analysis of the materials for a map of 
Cuba, and discusses in succession, 1. The im- 
portance of the island of Cuba, as well as of the 
city of Havana: 2. The extent, territorial di- 
vision, and climate: 3. The population: 4. The 
agriculture: 5. The trade: 6. The finances. 
These disquisitions are followed by some cog- 
siderations on the question of slavery, and by a 
personal narrative of MM. Humboldt and Bon- 

land’s residence in Cuba. The second vo- 
fone is chiefiy occupied by an essay on the 
consumption of sugar in Europe and elsewhere, 
and the details of various physical observations. 
A supplement, containing a general disquisi- 
tion on the continent, as well as the islands of 
the West Indian Archipelago, terminates the 
work. 

The preliminary analysis is described as 
forming a part of the materials for a geogra- 
phical and physical atlas of the equinoxial 
regions of the new continent, in which the au- 
thor proposes to determine the internal geo- 
graphy of America by his own scsoonenniaal si 
servations, made during his residence in that 
part of the world, and by those of others subse- 
quently collected. In the map itself, (which 
is the most correct that we have seen,) ample 
use has been made of the labours of Robredo, 
Ferrer, Galiano, Le Maur, Del Rio, Gamboa, 
Puysegur, Cevallos, Bauza, (who in himself is 
a tower of strength,) Luyando, Oltmans, and 
our own De Mayne, whose labours in the West 
Indian seas cannot be sufficiently valued, with- 
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With the va- | 
rious changes that have taken place within the | 
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count of the 
| knowledge of 
| perusal. 

The importance of Cuba is to be estimated 
| (as shall be hereafter more fully shown) not 
| only from its extent, the fertility of its soil, 

richness of its productions, or the peculiar con- 

stitution of its population, but from its geogra- 
| phical position and its magnificent harbours. 
{In point of extent, it is one-half larger than 
Haiti; its productions, which have prodigiously 
increased within the last thirty years, are su- 
gar, coffee, wax, and the most useful objects of 


rogress of our geographical 
uba, which is well worthy of 


| tropical growth ; its fertility cannot be exceed- 


| contains at least three-fifths of free men: 


ed in certain districts; and its large population 
but 
it derives its political value from the situation 
it occupies and the facilities of its ports. The 
Gulf of Mexico forms a circular basin, having 
a diameter exceeding 250 leagues; in fact, a 
Mediterranean sea with two outlets, of which 
the shores from Florida to Cape Catoche be- 
long to Mexico or the United States; while 
Cuba, or rather its northern coasts, constitute 
the south-eastern boundary, allowing only a 
passage for two branches of the Gulf stream 
In the most eligible part of this position stands 
the city of Havana, with its splendid harbour 
and defences. M. Humboldt fairly considers 
that this capital bears nearly the same relation 
in point of facility of access to the shores of 
the Gulf, that Cadiz does to the Straits of 
Gibraltar. Perhaps it may be unphilosophic 
to think of its value, under the existing revolu- 
tions ; but is utterly impossible for an English- 
man to enter the harbour, in which the navy ot 
England might lie, and know that the posses- 
sion of it is an object of greedy desire with 
France, the United States of America, and at 
least two of the new republics, without feeling 
that the British minister who calmly resigned 
so valuable a station, (now invaluable,) well! 
merited the execrations of his countrymen. 
The elongated form of Cuba puts it into 
ready communication with Haiti, Jamaica, Yu- 





catan, and the southern states of the American 
Union. 


| 
| Formerly the Havana was the military port 


of Mexico, and received from the continental 
treasury, even as lately as 1808, more than 
1,800,000 hard dollars annually. Fortunately, 


out an actual knowledge, such as we have, of | since Mexico has thrown off the Spanish yoke, 


his unceasing exertions, for a series of years, 
in situations the most calculated to exhaust the 
powers of active industry. From these autho- 
rities, collated with his own researches, M. 
Humboldt has fixed forty-six points in Cuba 
itself, and about twenty others in the Archipe- 
lago, all in connexion with each other. This 
ready adoption of the experience of others is 
not only creditable to M. Humboldt, but has 
substantially advanced the interests of science ; 
for we are satisfied that had he taken a less |i- 
beral view of the matter, and founded his cal- 
culations exclusively on researches which de- 
pended on the chronometer (now in Mexico) 
which was, we believe, principally used on the 
continent, the results would have been most la- 
mentably erroneous. The means of correction 
that have been employed must have counter- 
acted this source of inaccuracy. In the body 
of the analysis there is a very interesting ac- 
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the liberalised system of trade in Cuba has ren- 
dered these supplies not on!y unnecessary, but 
has furnished means for most efficiently aiding 
the mother country. Havana, in fact, now 
ranks among the first commercial ports in the 
world. It would be curious as well as instruc- 
tive to trace the causes of this revolution, but 
we must content ourselves with observing, 
notwithstanding the concurrence of political 
events, and the ports of Cuba being free, that 
the prodigious results could never have been 
realized, had it not been for the moderation of 
the governor, the protection afforded to indivi- 
duals perhaps obnoxious in Madrid, and the 
general prudence of the inhabitants. 

M. Humboldt very happily describes the Ha- 
vana itself. He says, 

‘“ The appearance of Havana at the entrance 
of the port is one of the most lively and most 
picturesque that can be enjoyed on the shores 
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of equinoxial America, to the north of the 
equator. This situation, celebrated by travel- 
lers of all nations, has not the luxuriant vegeta- 
tion that adorns the banks of the river of Guay- 
aquil, nor the savage grandeur of the rocky 
coasts of Rio Janeiro, two ports of the southern 
hemisphere ; but the grace which in our cli- 
mates embellishes the sceres of cultivated na- 
ture, is here mingled with the majesty of vege- 
table forms, and the organic vigour that cha- 
racterizes the torrid zone. In the blending of 
such delightful impressions, the European for- 
ts the danger which threatens him in the 
—_ of the populous cities of the Antilles: 
he seeks to seize at one view the different por- 
tions of a vast landscape, to contemplate the 
strong fortifications that crown the rocks to 
the east of the port—the internal basin sur- 
rounded by villages and farms—the palms that 
rise to an immense height—the city half con- 
cealed by a forest of masts and the sails of ves- 
sels. On entering the harbour of the Havana 
you pass between the fortification of the Morro, 
Te de los Santos Reyes,) and the smaller 
ort of San Salvador de la Punta: the opening 
is only from 170 to 200 toises in width, and it 
reserves this breadth about 3-5ths ofa mile. 
— from this, after leaving to the north the 
beautiful castle of San Carlos de la Cabana, 
and the Casa Blanca, we reach a basin in the 
form of the ace of clubs, of which the larger 
axis from S.S.W.to N.N.E. is 2 1-5th miles long. 
This basin communicates with three bights, 
those of Regla, Guanavacoa, and Atarés, at the 
last of which there are some springs of fresh 
water. The city of Havana, surrounded by 
walls, formsa promontory, bounded to the south 
by the arsenal, to the north by the fortress La 
unta. Beyond some sunken ships and the 
shoal of La Luz, the depth of water decreases 
from eight or ten fathoms to five or six. The 
castles of Santo Domingo, of Atarés, and of 
San Carlos del Principe, defend the city to the 
est; they are separate from the inner wall, 
the one and the other 1240 toises. The in- 
termediate space is occupied by the suburbs, 
(4rrabales or Barrios extra muros,) of Horcon, 
of Jesus Maria, Guadalupe, and Senor de la 
Salud, which from year to year encroach on 
the Champ de Mars (Campo de Marte). The 
o- buildings of the Havana, the cathedral, 
palace of the government, the house of the 
commandant of the marine, the arsenal, the 
meng the manufactory of tobacco, are 
remarkable for their beauty than for the 
solidity of their construction: most of the 
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streets are narrow, and the greater number 
still unpaved. As the stones come from Vera 
Cruz, and their freight is extremely costly, a 
short time before my arrival the extravagant 
idea was entertained of supplying their place 
by large trunks of trees, as is done in Russia 
and Germany in the construction of dykes 
across marshy ground. This project was soon 
abandoned, and travellers recently arrived see 
with surprise most beautiful logs of mahogany 
sunk in the mud of the Havana. At the 
riod of my stay, few towns of Spanish America 
presented, from the want of a good police, a 
more hideous appearance. One walked up to 
the knees in mud; what with the multitude of 
caleches or volantes—the characteristic carriages 
of Havana—carts laden with sugar, and porters 
elbowing the foot passengers, the situation of 
the latter was rendered painful and humili- 
ating. The smell of the tassajo (badly dried 
beef) frequently poisoned the houses and nar- 
row streets. It is asserted that the police has 
remedied these defects, and that latterly very 
sensible improvements have been effected in 
the cleanliness of the streets. The houses are 
better ventilated, and the street “ de los Merca- 
deres” offers a handsome appearance. Here, 
as in our oldest cities in Europe, a plan of 
streets badly traced can be but slowly correct- 
ed."’—vol. i. pp. 9-12. 

There are two handsome walks; one, the 
Alameda, is close to the theatre, which is 
tastefully decorated, and possesses a respecta- 
ble corps dramatique and orchestra; the other, 
beyond the walls of the city, is chiefly fre- 
quented at sunset when the coolness invites to 
exertion. In the cathedral there is an oval 
slab, with a meagre Latin inscription, to the 
memory of Columbus. There is also a small 
leaden vessel containing the fragments of some 
bones and dust, that were brought from the 
city of Santo Domingo, as the last earthly re- 
mains of the discoverer of the New World; but 
it is by no means certain that this was correct, 
and indeed it is more than probable that they 
are the relics of Columbus's son. M. Moreau 
de St. Mery, in his history of Spanish St. Do- 
mingo, details some curious facts on this sub- 
ject, which may be consulted with advantage 

y those who take an interest in it. 

The population of the Havana and its suburbs 
has increased very considerably since 1791, 
and it is curious to remark the alterations in 





the proportions of the different castes between 
that year and 1810, which M. Humboldt has 
given in a tabular form, which we copy :— 





‘ oa Free 
Years. Whites. Caleeeal 


Slaves. Proportion. 





1791 
1810 


23,737 
41,227 


9,751 
26/349 


53 22 25 


10,849 
43 27 30 


28,720 





Increase 17,490 16,598 














17,871 








Increase of Whites 
of Free Coloured 
of Slaves 

—————- of all classes - 
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In the suburb of Guadalupe the increase of 
reater than that of the 
{ 


all classes is much 
whole district, but there is by no means the 
same disproportion between the different castes. 
There must of course be a commensurate dis- 
proportion elsewhere. 

rom these materials and various statements 
of the proportionate increase of population in 
other Jeamioun cities, as well as a comparison 
of the births and deaths, and the numbers 
cared, in the two principal hospitals, there are 
some curious topics for consideration with re- | 
gard to population. 

The supplies of provisions are good ; but the 
police is said to be bad, and it has been stated 
that on an average there are two murders com- 
mitted daily ; but this is not sufficiently proved, | 
and it is, indeed, admitted, by one of the most 
inveterate writers against the Havaneros, that 
he resided seventy days in the city, and passed 
every night after nine o'clock three of the 
most notorious spots, without ever having been 
interrupted. We always suspect exaggeration 
in reports to which such a fact may be op- 


The extent of Cuba, owing to the shallows 
which surround it, has only been fully deve- 
loped lately. By documents published by the 
hydrographic depét of Madrid up to the year 
1807, this has been completed, so that its area 
has been calculated with more precision than 
formerly. There is a remarkable resemblance 
in the form of Cuba to that of Java. Notwith- 
standing the increase of good data, there are 
still considerable differences in the estimates 
made by M. Ferrer, M. Lindenau, and M. 
Bauza: although they approach more nearly 
to each other than to the older estimates, some 
of which were absurdly exaggerated. M. Lin- 
denau has computed the area of Cuba and its 
capentenates at 4102 square maritime leagues 

20 to a degree). M. Ferrer’s result is 3848 
maritime leagues for the entire group; but 
that of M. Bauza (which is probably the most 
correct) makes Cuba alone to contain 3520 
maritime leagues, and with the isle of Pines 
3615; from which it appears that it is one- 
seventh less than it had previously been con- 
sidered ; that it is fifty-five hundredths larger 
than Haiti: that its surface equals that of Por- 
tugal, is within one-eighth of that of England, 
exclusive of Wales, and equals all the rest of 
the islands in the West Indian Archipelago. 

Little is known of its geognostic relations; 
but it would appear that four-fifths of its ex- 
tent, consisting of lowland, is composed of se- 
condary and tertiary formations, which are 
sometimes pierced by granite, gneiss, syenite, 
and serpentine; and it is probable that the 
auriferous sand that attracted so much atten- 
tion at its first discovery was derived from the 
latter rocks. Vegetation is extremely active. 

The rivers are few—there not being above 
ten that are any thing more than streamlets. 
The climate is mony what might be ex- 
pected on the verge of the two zones, and 
nearly corresponds with that of Calcutta, Can- 
ton, Macao, and Rio Janeiro. There are about 
eee and anchorages. 

ith the details, of which we have endea- 





voured to extract the substance, M. Humboldt 
intersperses some interesting remarks on the | 
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conduct of meteorological researches, and on 
the geography of plants—a subject in which 
he always delights to revel. 

Cuba, like all the other Spanish settlements 
in America, has ecclesiastical, politico-military, 
and financial divisions. Our author does not 
detail the first of these, as there might be con- 
sequent confusion; and, in truth, there is less 
need for it, for since the year 1797, there has 
only been one Audiexcia, established at Puerto 
Principe, which has jurisdiction from Baracoa 
to Cape San Antonio. This island, together 
with Louisiana and Florida, formerly depend- 
ed on the archbishopric of St. Domingo, and 
contained only one see, which was founded by 
Leo X. In 1788, Pius VI. divided the island 
into two sees, adding that of Havana to the 
original one of St. y an de Cuba. In 1804, 
St. Jago de Cuba was erected into an arch- 
bishopric. The boundary of the two dioceses 
passes from the Cayo Romano, between the 
town of Santo Espiritu and the city of Puerto 
Principe. 

In its poiitico-military distribution, the cap- 


| tain-generalship is divided into two govern- 


ments, that of Havana, (of which the captain- 
eneral is always the governor,) and of Cuba. 
he actual limits of these do not correspond 
with the ecclesiastical bounds. 

The financial administration extends over 
three intendencies or provinces, the Havana, 
Puerto Principe, and St. Jago de Cuba. The 
intendant of the first named district is also in- 
tendant-general of the whole Island. 

There are forty parishes in the diocese of 
Havana, and twenty-two in that of Cuba. In 
the former eighty-six cities and towns; in the 
latter five cities. We must not, however, at- 
tach too much importance to the word city, 
which rather bespeaks privileges than gran- 
deur or extent. The importance of the pre- 
ceding dry statements can only be understood 
by a knowledge of the population. Unluckily, 
the actual facts are few; but scanty as they 
are, they lead to valuable results. 


In 1775 the total population was esti- 
mated at ‘ 2 : - . 170,862 
1791 ° . ‘ , 272,140 
117k : ’ . : . 630,980 


This last was composed of the three colo- 
nial castes, in the following proportions :— 


Whites 290,021 
Free coloured . 115,691 
Slaves ‘ ‘ ; . BB, 
630,980 
Allowing for the omissions of the census of 
1817, the number of slaves imported, and as- 
suming the increase of the white and free co- 
loured population to be in the same ratio with 
that which took place between 1810 and 1817, 


Humboldt supposes that the population at the 
end of 1825 would stand thus :— 


§ Whites 325,000 
Free Men } Coloured —_130,000 


Slaves 


; 455,000 
260,000 
715,000 
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And on similar principles the number at 
present would be about 750,000—but we 
rehend it would be more: we know that 
ate intendant general three years ago be- 
lieved the number considerably greater. 

This total population differs but little from 
that of the whole of our own colonies, and is 
nearly double that of Jamaica alone; but the 
most remarkable point of comparison is the 
proportion of the different castes. In Cuba 
the free ulation composes sixty-four-hun- 
dredths of the whole ; in the English islands it 
forms scarcely nineteen-hundredths; in the 
whole Archipelago the slaves and free coloured 
amount to eighty-three-hundredths. 

M. Humboldt therefore considers that Cuba, 
from the peculiar constitution of its popula- 
tion, is more likely to be exempt from servile 
insurrection than its neighbours. But as that 
is @ question that will be more suitably exa- 





mined hereafter, we shall reserve our observa- | 
| Spaniards to their slaves must have altogether 


tions for the close of this article. 

The remarkable disparity of the sexes is no- 
ticed by Humboldt, the ber of males being 
among the slaves on the sugar estates to that 
of females as 4 tol; throughout the island as 
1.7 to 1; in the towns or small farms as 1.4 to 
1; and the city of Havana as 1.2 to 1. This 
disproportion is owing to religious scrupies, 
which, however ridiculous they may appear to 
us, prevailed until the latter part of the last 
century. “The slaves,” says our author, 
“ were forced to celibacy under the pretext of 
preventing disorder in their morals! The Je- 
suits and Bethlemite monks alone renounced 
this fatal prejudice; they themselves allowed 
negresses on their plantations.” —vol. i. p. 165. 

ne of the most interesting points connect- 
ed with the present population is, the local 
distribution of the free coloured and black por- 
tions of it; for on the facilities of concert and 
combination much would depend, in the event 
either of combined or merely servile insurrec- 
tion. In the 
merce of the 
which it would appear, that at that time, in 
the western part of the island—that is, in the 
government of Havana—there was in the 
towns 11 per cent. of the whole of the free co- 
loured people in the island; in the country, 
14 per cent.: while of slaves there were in the 
towns 114 per cent., and in the country 34 per 
cent.; making altogether 58 per cent. of the 
entire black and coloured races in that pro- 
vince. In the eastern province, that of Cuba, 
there were in the towns |1 per cent. of the free 
coloured people, and the same number in the 
country; of slaves there were {4 per cent. in 
the former, and 104 in the latter; making alto- 
ether 42 percent. But this proportion must 
ave varied very much since 1511; for there is 
doubt that between this period and 1#25, that 
is,in 14 years, 155,000 African slaves were im- 
ported into Cuba, of whom 116,000 were enter- 
ed at the custom-house of Havana between the 
years 1811 and 1820. 

{t is a very curious fact, that the population 
of Cuba, notwithstanding its absolute extent, 
should be, relatively to its area, four times less 
than that of Jamaica; or, as M. Humboldt ex- 
presses it, 

“If Cuba were as well cultivated as this lat- 
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ter island, or, to speak better, if the density of 
the population were the same, Cuba would 
have 3615 (area in square leagues) x 874 (the 
population of Jamaica to the square league), 
or 3,159,000 inhabitants ; that is to say, more 
than is calculated at present in the republic of 
Colombia, or the whole archipelago of the An- 
tilles.”"—vol. i. p. 127. 

One melancholy fact is developed by the 
—_ laborious comparisons instituted by our 
author, of the various censuses that have suc- 
cessively been made, that a most frightful de- 
struction of life among the slaves must have 
taken place ; for although in six years (from 
1811 to 1217), more than 67,700 slaves were 
imported, the actual excess of the slave popu- 
lation, in the last of these years over that of 
the first, was only 13,300. We hope that there 
is some error in the estimate, otherwise the 
sufferings of these unhappy people must be 
unparalleled, and the boasted humanity of 


disappeared from Cuba. 
The general results of all that has been most 
laboriously collected are: that the whites in- 


| crease more in the country than in towns; 


ear 1811, the tribunal of com- | 
lavana formed an estimate, by | 








that the free coloured race, who generally pre- 
fer mechanical trades to agriculture, augment 
with greater rapidity than the other castes; 
and that the negro slaves, among whom there 
is not one-third of the number of females re- 
quisite for that of the males, diminish at the 
rate of & per cent. annum. 

The commonly received opinion of the ex- 
tent of the ancient population is, we have no 
doubt with our author, exceedingly exagge- 
rated; for the statements are nearly as con- 
tradictory as they are numerous. He has 
fallen into an error when he asserts that the 
aboriginal race has entirely disappeared from 
the Kntilles ; for we have ascertained that 
there are now in the island of St. Vincent at 
least 200 red and black Charibs, the former 
being the pure race, and the latter a mixed 
breed with the negroes; and that in the inte- 
rior of Dominica there are several families of 
the pure Charibs. We have seen miniature 
canoes, bows and arrows, made by the latter, 
and presented by their chiefs to the Earl of 
Huntingdon, when governor of that island: 
and a most intelligent officer, well known for 
his arduous services during the Peninsular 
war, and since in Burma, has assured us that 
he resided some time with these people ; whose 
habits he describes as most simple, probably 
differing in no degree from those of their 
earliest ancestors. It would be inconsistent 
with our limits to enter into a detail of all the 
facts and reasonings connected with the dif- 
ferent castes of the population ; but it is with 
satisfaction that we find from M. Humboldt, 
that many proprietors employ themselves in 
the most praise-worthy manner, with the ame- 
lioration of the condition of their slaves. 

The state of intellectual improvement is 
said to be principally confined to the whites, 
and society is equal to that of Cadiz, and the 
most flourishing commercial cities of Europe; 
but in the small towns and country districts 
there is less refinement. Custom too may up- 
hold the natural, or rather the obvious distine- 
tions between the different races, but they are 








not insurmountable; for we know that very 
lately nobility was conferred by Ferdinand on 
a man of colour at the Havana, and that he 
was received by the municipality, although 
some little demur took place among some of 
its members. 

Too much praise cannot be bestowed on the 
principal inhabitants for their zeal in promoting 
every useful object. A patriotic society has 
been founded not only in the capital, but in the 
principal towns: there is a university, with 
chairs of theology, jurisprudence, medicine, 
and mathematics—one of political economy, 
another of agricultural botany—a museum, 
and school of descriptive anatomy ; a public 
library; a gratuitous school of painting and 
design; a naval academy; Lancasterian 
schools, and a botanical garden. In short, im- 
"ee, has its foundations very extensively 
aid. 

Connected with the population is the nation- 
al force or militia. We have already seen that 
the white population in both the provinces al- 
ways exceeds in a very large proportion, that 
of the slaves; and when united with the free 
coloured people, whose interests are, we consi- 
der, identified with their own, they stand in 
the eastern province in the ratio of 195 to 65; 
and in the district of Havana, where there is a 
greater number of slaves, in that of 203 to 147; 
consequently, a considerable number of the 
small proprietors must cultivate their respec- 
tive properties without the aid of slaves. We 
have seen examples of this kind, even in the 
province of Havana. Men thus habituated to 
tue climate, many of them natives, form an ad- 
mirable supply of militia; and accordingly we 
find that they are organized throughout the 
Island into mounted militia, there called mon- 
teros: in the towns they form, as well as the 
free coloured people, regiments of foot militia. 
The former are described as very daring, well 
mounted, inured to fatigue, thoroughly accus- 
tomed to the climate, completely armed, per- 
fectly acquainted with the country, and so 
dreaded from these qualities, that the presence 
of one of them is sufficient to overawe a consi- 
derable body of negroes. 

The first settlers of Cuba devoted their ear- 
liest agricultural !abours to the growth of arti- 
cles necessary for their subsistence. Although 
that object is easily attainable within the tro- 


pics, yet their exertions do not appear to have | 


been directed to the production of other objects 
ata very early period. Two centuries and a 
half are said to have elapsed befure any consi- 
derable plantations of coffee, cotton, indigo, 
and sugar-canes were established. Enormous 
herds of cattle, rapidly augmenting, furnished 
the only article of commerce until the last cen- 
tury ;—to this was afterwards added tobacco, 
and bees-wax, which had been introduced from 
the Floridas. These very soon became more 
important than the hides, to which were in 
their turn superadded sugar and coffee ; and al- 
though the value of the former is by far the 
greatest, the plantations of the latter largely 
redominate, owing, no doubt, to the greater 
acility of cultivation, and to having no manu- 
facture connected with it, as in sugar. 

In a table published by Humboldt, we have 
the progress of the sugar exports, from the 
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year 1760 to 1824, by which it appears that the 
minimum was, as might have been supposed 
on the first of these years, being only 13,000 
chests, and that the increase has been since 
going on, though at no regular rate, until 1823, 
when it amounted to 300,211 chests. In 1824 
it fell off to 243,320, but that was considered a 
very unproductive year. This table is derived 
from official records, but it may be calculated 
that at least 1-4th more was fraudulently ex- 
rted, which is an enormous addition to the 
nown quantities. Besides the exports, it is 
supposed by M. de Humboldt, that the internal 
consumption in 1825 was not less than 88,000 
chests. He also estimates the production of 
Cuba to be 1-7th less than that of Jamaica, and 
institutes some other curious comparisons with 
the produce of the remainder of the West In- 
dian Islands, together with their areas and po- 
ulation.—He gives a similar comparison with 
Equinozial North America and Brazil. 

The sugars of Cuba are divided into three 
classes, according to their purity, which is ef- 
fected by means of claying. This is done by 
putting the raw sugar into cones of porous 
earthenware, with a small opening at the apex ; 
these are then inverted, and a coating of clay 
(whence the name of the process) spread over 
the base; this is moistened with a small quan- 
tity of water, and the successive filtrations 
through the loaf of sugar pay! off the various 
impurities. The purest is that immediately 
below the clay, and is, in fact, white sugar, re- 
sembling the lumps of the refiners ;—the next, 
about the middle, less fair, is called azucar que- 
brado ;—the apex of the loaf is the least pure, 
| and is distinguished by the name of cucurucho. 
As the forms vary in size, the weight of the 
loaves is equally various. Generally each of 
them weighs about an aroba, or 25lbs. The 
proportions in each loaf of the different qua- 
lities are 5-Oths of white, 3-Uths of the se- 
cond quality, and t-9th of the worst. The 
prices, of course, depend on the quality, and 
are subject to all the variations that must occur 
in articles so dependent on accidental circum- 
stances, as all tropical produce must ever be. 
Scarcely any Muscovado sugar is manufac- 
tured. 

At the actual price of 24 dollars the chest, 
| sugar is still profitable, although more than 
| two-thirds less so than it was twelve years 









o. 
eM. Humboldt details some results of his in- 
quiries in 1804, which are valuable to those 
curious in West Indian statistics. He found 
that on an estate of 50 caballerias, or 1610 
| English acres (each caballeria being equal to 
32 2-10ths statute measure) there was pro- 
| duced from 32,000 to 40,000 arrobas (about 
| 800,000 Ibs.). But only one-half of the land was 
| appropriated to the cane, the other half being 
| employed in raising vegetable food, or in pas- 
turage. There is considerable difference in 
the value of land, according to its local advan- 
tages. Such an extent of cultivation requires 
300 negroes, each of whom may be valued at 
from 370 to 500 dollars, and whose mainte- 
nance costs 45 to 50 dollars each annually. 
Three mills, worked either by cattle or 
water, are necessary; eighteen boilers with 
twelve clarifiers and traches. It is commonly 
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said that three arrobas of sugar yield a barrel 
of molasses, and that the molasses meet the 
plantation charges. This is true, where rum 
is extensively distilled. Thirty two thousand 
arrobas of sugar produce 15,000 casks of mo- 
lasses, which are converted into five hundred 
puncheons of rum, at 25 dollars each. The 


results are stated by our author,— 
Dollars. 


48,000 
12,500 


Price of 32,000 arrobas of mixed sugar 
ae ee ee ee 
500 Puncheons of rum . 


60,500 
The expenses are estimated at 30,000 
The capital employ- 
edinland . . 
Cost of Slaves . 
Buildings. 
Cattle, &e. . 


125,000 
135,000 

30,000 
130,000 


Interest at 6 1-tith 
percent.on $470,000 


58,083 


Clear profit . 117 


We calculate the interest to be allowed for 
the outlay according to the old Spanish rule, 
6 1-6th per cent., which must be admitted to 
be very moderate. As the large establishments 
cannot consecutively produce 32,000 arrobas, 
it is not surprising that the cultivation of rice 
is occasionally preferred, especially in times of 
low prices. Formerly the profits were larger, 
owing, first, to the smallness of the expenses— 
and secondly, to the higher price of sugar. 

It is remarkable that all the improvements 
in Cuba were immediately consequent on the 
evacuation of the English in 1764. An impulse 
was then given, which maintained its influence 
long after the first ¢nuse had ceased to operate. 
Progressive improvements have taken place, 
and in 1525, on M. Humboldt’s authority, we 
state that there were about 25 steam engines in 
the island. The progress of sugar cultivation 
may be best known by the following statement. 


In 1763 there were 
A ee 
1806 do. 
1817 do. 


In addition to the export of sugar, there is a 
very considerable quantity of rum and molas- 
ses. 

The dependence of the Cuban proprietors on 
usurious merchants, who enable them to carry 
on their works, is as dreadful as in other colo- 
nies. Money is so scarce at Havana, that the 
a borrows at 10 per cent., and Hum- 

ldt says private persons do so at 12 and 16; 
we have it on respectable authority, that 18 
per cent. is common on good security. 

Next to sugar stands coffee, the perfect culti- 
vation of which may be referred to the years 
1796 and 1798, when the ra’ of St. Domin- 
go drove many industrious French planters to 
seek an asylum in Cuba. The quantity pro- 
duced in 1804 was only 50,000 arrobas ; in [23 
it amounted to 895,924 arrobas, but declined 
in 1824 to 651,674. The real amount would be 
probably much larger, were the smuggling as- 


70 Sugar Estates. 
305 do. 


480 
625 
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certained. The variations of price are as arbi- 
trary as those of sugar. 

The tobacco of Cuba ranks first in European 
estimation. The internal consumption ex- 
ceeds 200,000 arrobas, chiefly in cigars; the 
quantities exported cannot be well determined, 
owing to the activity with which smuggling is 
carried on in this material. 

Although indigo, cotton and wheat either 
are, or may be, produced in Cuba, we have no 
details respecting them, as the first is driven 
out by the competition of Guatemala, and the 
last are too scantily cultivated, owing to the 
greater returns of cotfee and sugar. But it is 
worth recording that the flour is excellent, and 
the period may be not very remote, when it 
may be made available to the adjacent islands. 
Difficulties of a similar kind oppose the culti- 
vation of flax, hemp, and vines. Wax has be- 
come an object of moment ever since 1772. 
The quantities exported since 1515, have va- 
ried from 24,158 arrobas to 14,450 —Humboldt 
remarks that this produce declines in propor- 
tion to the increase of cultivation. 

The commerce of Cuba is sustained, not only 
by the richness of its productions, but by its 
admirable position. These advantages have 
been used with much judgment by the Spanish 
government, compared with many of its other 
acts. The island exports, regularly, and irre- 
gularly, produce to the estimated value of 

ourteen millions of dollars each year. From 
1,000 to 1,200 merchant vessels annually enter 
the port of Havana, amounting from 150,000 to 
170,000 tons: the coasting trade is excluded 
from this estimate. In time of peace, from 120 
to 150 ships of war touch there for refresh- 
ment. 

It is probable that the importations, on an 
average, amount to fifteen or sixteen millions 
of dollars, of which about three or four millions 
are re-exported ; for the Havana receives much 
more foreign manufactures than are necessary 
for home consumption, being destined for other 
markets. Humboldt distrusts the reports pub- 
lished by the Consulado, and we deem his rea- 
sons satisfactory ; so much so, that they ought 
only to be regarded as approximations to be used 
in the absence of more authentic materials. 
When the Essay was published, there was no 
“ balanza-general ;" but last year one was 

rinted, and at first distributed among the pub- 
ic officers of the local government ; it was ne- 
cessarily more complete than the partial state- 
ments that had preceded it, and we regret very 
much that we have not at present access to a 
copy of it, as we might then have brought down 
our details to the most recent period. 

Humboldt states a remarkable fact, as to the 
extraordinary consumption in the island of fo- 
reign merchandise, which he determines by the 
excess of the quantity imported over that which 
is re-exported: the quantity of provisions, 
wines, and brandies, is large, and marks the 
neglect of the production of the articles of first 
necessity, instead of which the cultivation of 
objects of export is sedulously attended to. 
Our author considers this want of subsistence 
to characterize a part of the tropical regione, 
in which he says, the “ imprudent activity of 
Europeans has inverted the order of nature.” 
He adds, that it will be diminished, as they be- 














come more enlightened to their true interests, , 
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the Castle of San Juan de Ulloa,) and its prac- 


and discouraged by the low price of colonial | ticability determined; but like many other 


produce: and in a strain of prophecy, predicts 
the future grandeur of Cuba, as well as its ex- 
emption from the present “ narrow and pitiful 
system,” as he calls it. This appears to be a 
misapplication of terms. The present state of 
cultivation in Cuba is the necessary result of 
its population, and its relations to the rest of | 
the world. At present, its sugar and coffee | 
give better returns than any other objects of 
cultivation to the proprietor, who can buy his 
other supplies more advantageously from fo- | 
reigners, owing to the scantiness of population. 

In all societies similarly constituted the same 

thing must happen, not from design, but from 

expediency; nor can it be obviated, until the 

growth of the population be equal to meet all 

the demands for labour. The destruction of 

the sugar culture will never increase that of 

other articles; however certain it is to take 

place, whenever the planter loses the power of 

coercing labour. ‘ 

So far we have spoken of the actual state of 
trade ; we find that its increase has been pro- 
portionate to other improvements. So long ago 
as 1500 the description was flattering, as may 
be seen in an extract which M. Humboldt 
gives from an unpublished manuscript: “ At 
the Havana,” says the intelligent author, “all 
the effects of accumulated wealth begin to be 
felt. Provisions have doubled their prices ina | 
very few years. Labour is so dear, that a negro 
newly imported from the coast of Africa, by 
mere bodily labour, (without having learned | 
any trade,) can earn from four to five rials a 
day. Negroes who exercise any mechanical | 
trade, however rude, earn five to six francs. | 
The patrician families remain in the country ; 
the individual who has been enriched by his ) 
own exertions does not return with his capital 
to Europe: some families are so wealthy, that | 
Don Mateo de Pedrose, recently dead, has left | 
landed property worth above two millions of 
dollars. Many houses of trade in Havana buy | 
every year ten to twelve thousand chests of su- | 
gar, for which they pay from 350,000 to 420,000 
dollars. The transactions which take place an- | 
nually in this city amount to more than twenty 
inillions of dollars.” “ Such,” adds M. Hum- 
boldt, “ was the state of the country in 1800. 
The prosperity of the succeeding years has 
much transcended that which has been de- | 
scribed; for, whenever the Mother Country, 
disregarding her best interests, has attempted 
to retrograde, courageous voices have been | 
raised, not only among the Havaneros, but 
even among the Spanish administrators, to 
vindicate the cause of American commerce.” | 
Havana enjoys the rights of an entrepét on the 
most advantageous terms. 

The internal trade is rendered costly by the 
want of easy communications. To obviate 
this inconvenience, in 1796, the Conde de Ja- | 
ruco and Mopox conceived the plan of the ca- | 
nal of Guines, which would have connected 
the city of Havana and Batabano, a distance of 
eight and a half maritime leagues. The pre- | 
liminary survey was effected with considerable | 
talent by two able engineers, the brothers Le- | 
maur, (one of whom lately distinguished him- 
self by his gallant and protracted defence of 


great projects of Spain, the work was never 
carried further. The benefits which such a 
canal would confer on the island are immense, 
and it would not be the least to set an example 
of establishing easy communications. 

M. Humboldt observes, in speaking of the 
rapidly advancing improvements that are going 
on in Cuba, that “at the Havana, as every 
where else, when trade and the riches it pro- 
duces have a speedy augmentation, complaints 
are made of the evil influence which that in- 
crease produces on old customs. ‘This is not 
the place,” he adds, “ to compare the first con- 
dition of the Island of Cuba, covered with pas- 
tures, before the capture of the capital by the 
English, and its actual condition since it has 
become the metropolis of the Antilles; this is 
not the place to compare the candour and sim- 
plicity of the manners of an infant society, 
with those that belong to the development of 
advanced civilization. The spirit of com- 
merce, bringing the admiration of wealth, no 
doubt leads mankind to depreciate that which 
is not to be procured for money. But the 
state of human affairs is happily such, that 
whatever is most desirable, whatever most no- 
ble, and most free in man, depends solely on 
the inspirations of the soul, and the extent and 
amelioration of the intellectual faculties. The 
adoration of wealth, if it could possess an abso- 
lute influence over all classes of society, would 
infallibly produce the evil of which those com- 
plain, who see with regret that which they call 
the preponderance of the industrious system ; 
but the increase of commerce by multiplying 
the relations among different people, in opening 
an immense sphere to mental activity, in di- 
recting capital to agriculture, in creating, by 
the refinements of luxury, new wants, presents 
the best remedy against the dangers which 
are supposed to be impending. In this ex- 
treme complication of causes and effects, time 
is necessary to establish the equilibrium be- 
tween the different classes of society. Must it 
not be admitted as undoubted, that at cvery 
given epoch, civilization, the progress of infor- 
mation, the development of public reason, may 
be estimated by the tonnage, by the value of 
the exports, or by the perfection of the arts of 
industry ? But nations, like individuals, must 
not be judged of by one solitary portion of 
their lives: they only complete their destinies 
by going over the entire scale of a civilization, 
suited to their national character and their 
physical situation.”—vol. i. p. 292-3. There is 
much truth in these observations, and they 
ought to be seriously considered by all those, 


| who, adopting but one measure of propriety, 


either among individuals or nations, and for- 
getting the infinite diversities of temperament, 
moral and physical relations, regard all devia- 
tions from their imaginary standard as viola- 
tions of an absolute rule of right. 

The increase of agriculture and commerce 
has been productive of a proportional increase 
of revenue: this M. Humboldt states as high 
as four and a half or five millions of dollars, or, 
taking the exchange at four shillings to the 
dollar, at one million sterling. The custom- 
house of the Havana alone yields in one year 
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3,100,000 dollars, and the whole public revenue 
of the city and the jurisdiction of Havana, has 
varied between the years 1820 and 1825, from 
3,200,000 to 3,400, dollars: if to this be 
added, the revenues collected in other jurisdic- 
tions, the estimate will not be found to be ex- 
aggerated. In pursuing this subject some cu- 
rious comparisons are made, showing that this 
revenue is considerable, relatively to the state 
of the colony. The revenue is equal to that of 
Colombia, and superior to that of the United 
States prior to 1795, when their population was 
4,500,000; that of Cuba, as we have already 
seen, is about 715,000. The expenses have of 
late years largely increased, exceeding four 
millions of dollars owing to the obstinate con- 
test maintained between Spain and her former 
colonies on the continent, two millions of dol- 
Jars have been employed annually in the pay- 
ment of the troops and marine, rendered neces- 
sary even for self defence: a most useless and 
wanton misapplication of the colonial funds. 

From the tables in the work before us, it ap- 
pears that the custom-house of Havana yielded 
on an average, from 17°9 to 1707, less than 
700,000 dollars; from 1797 to 1800 the mean 
was 1,908,000 dollars; from 1515 to Isl it 
was 3,057,000 dollars; and in 1625 the produce 
was 3,350,300. Thus, from 1739 to 1225 the 
income had increased five fold. This in- 
crease is still more remarkable in the subordi- 
nate districts. M. Barrutin, as cited by Hum- 
boldt, gives the produce of these for cighty- 
three years successively, from 1735 to Isls. 
The total produce has gradually risen from 
900 dollars to 600,000. 

The unfortunate application of the revenue 
to unproductive military and naval establish- 
ments, powerfully retards the improvements 
that in all probability would rapidly be made 
were it directed to its more natural objects. 

It is curious to contrast the application and 
produce of the revenue of Cuba at present 
with what it was according to the archives of 


Mexico, which are detailed by M. Humboldt. | 


At the beginning of the nineteenth century 
New Spain sent annually to Havana the fol- 
lowing sums :— 


( For the squadron, the dock- 
| yards, and all the neces- 
Marine; sary service of the navy $700,000 
| For the naval establishment 
| of the Musquito coasts 40,000 
For the land service at the 
Havana rey 
For the land service at St 
Jago de Cuba 
Fortifications De 
Tobacco.—The purchase, &c. for Se- 
eS ee Mc me od ws 


290,000 


146,000 
150,000 


Army 


400,000 


Total $1,826,000 


To this may be added upwards of a million 
that now devolves on the public charges of 
Cuba, though formerly furnished by Mexico. 
We have already noticed the causes of this in- 
crease of revenue; it is only necessary to add, 
that the free trade was conceded in 1809. 

With this topic Humboldt concludes the sta- 
tistical part of his work; but he makes a se- 


ries of general observations, of which some ac- | 


count, however brief, is necessary : the princi- 
pal topic of these is slavery, the horrors of 
which are depicted in very glowing terms, and 
perhaps the facilities of ending them at once 
may be overrated. But M. Humboldt has done 
ample justice to the lenient spirit of the Spa- 
nish laws, and to the liberal spirit displayed by 
individuals as well as corporate bodies in Cuba 
on various occasions. He cites a passage il- 
lustrative of this, so very remarkable, from a 
representation made by the Municipality, Con- 
sulado, and Patriotic Society, on 2Ist July, 
1x11, that we cannot refrain from following his 
example. 

“*¢Tn all that relates to changes to be intro- 
duced into the condition of the servile class, 
our fears are less excited as to the diminution 
of agricultural wealth than for the safety of 
the whites, so easily compromised by impru- 
dent measures. Those who elsewhere accuse 
the Municipality and Consulado of an obstinate 
resistance, forget that from the year 1799 these 
same authorities have in vain proposed that the 
state of the blacks in the island of Cuba should 
be taken into consideration. Still more: we 
are far from adopting maxims which the na- 
tions of Europe, that pride themselves most on 
their civilization, have regarded as irrefraga- 
ble; for instance, that without slaves there 
can be no colonies. We declare, on the con- 
trary, that without slaves, and even without 
blacks, colonies can exist; and that all the dif- 
ference would be in the amount of profit, in the 
more or less rapid increase of produce. But 
if such be our firm persuasion, we ought also 
to remind your Majesty, that a social organiza- 
tion, into which slavery has been once intro- 
duced as a constituent, cannot be changed with 
incousiderate precipitation. We are far from 
denying that it was an evil contrary to moral 
principles, to drag slaves from one continent to 
another; that it was an error in politics not to 
listen to the complaints which Ovando, the Go- 
vernor of Hispaniola, made against the intro- 
duction of so many slaves among a small num- 
| ber of freemen; but since these evils and these 

abuses are already inveterate, we ought to 

avoid rendering our situation, and that of our 
slaves, worse by the employment of violent 
| measures. That which we ask, Sire, is confor- 
mable to the wish expressed by one of the 
most ardent protectors of the rights of humani- 
ty, by the most decided enemy of slavery; we 
wish with him, that civil laws should deliver 
us at once from the abuses and the dangers.’ ” 
—vol. i. p. 329—331. 

The abuses and the dangers form, in point 
of fact, the real matter at issue ; and M. Hum- 
boldt very truly says, that nothing short of the 
concurrence of the loca! authorities (whatever 
may be their designation) with the proprietors 
resident in Europe and the entire body of free- 
men in the colonies, can effect these desirable 
objects. But there are infinite difficulties in 
effecting this union, and we believe with him 
that civilization alone will prepare the minds 
of men for future events; but that to produce 
great changes in the social condition, certain 
coincidences must concur, the period of which 
cannot be calculated beforehand. 

We must not, however, trust too much to 
the chance of favourable events; for as cer- 
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tainly as we do so in such matters, so certainly 
shall we be involved in irremediable disappoint- 
ment. The “ quantillé sapientid regitur mun- 
dus” of Oxenstiern is no doubt quite true 
wherever the frame of government has been 
once arranged; but when revolutionary im- 
pulses are —_— a complete change takes 
place, and the difficulty arises, not merely of 
selecting the best course in urgent and pressing 
circumstances, but of guarding against the ex- 
plosion of the fiery elements which are then in 
combustion. We think that too much caution 
cannot be used in the management of slave 
colonies, nor too much circumspection in the 
adoption of measures which are unsanctioned 
by the resident proprietors, however promising 
they may be made to appear by their theoreti- 
cal advocates. 
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the Orinoco. Gratifying as this ceremonial 
was intended to be, it yielded in interest toa 
sight that attracted their notice on the road. 
The plants and foliage were covered with 
Sem me pony insects, the intensity of whose 
ight varied at their pleasure. In a hut of the 
poorest inhabitants, a dozen of these insects, 
in a perforated calabash, serves as a night-light. 
—It is only necessary to shake the vessel vio- 
lently to insure a strong light. Death alone 
destroys the luminous quality, and a small 
quantity of sugar-cane atfords abundant nutri- 
ment to the insect. 

A favourable breeze carried our travellers 
from the coasts of Cuba, and our author's re- 
flections on the occasion, are at once just and 


_ agreeably stated, though we cannot follow him 


To complete this very interesting Essay, | 


some details were necessary of the circum- 
stances under which M. Humboldt and his dis- 
tinguished associate, M. Bonpiand, obtained or 
rather collected their information. These are 
given in a sort of personal narrative, which by 
blending a variety of objects, is rendered amus- 
ing as well as instructive. Disappointed in 
joming Capt. Baudin, as had been originally 
arranged, by some erroneous intelligence, 
Humboldt, it appears, had resolved on settling 
in Cuba, but that determination was subse- 
quently altered:—yet during his residence he 
made some excursions, the details of which he 
has consigned to this portion of his work. On 
no occasion, perhaps, was M. Humboldt’s zeal 
in the pursuit of science more conspicuous than 
in his first voyage from Cuba. He embarked 
at Batabano, with his distinguished associate, 
in one of the smallest class of schooners, with a 
cabin as hot as human nature could well sus- 
tain; yet he calmly observes, that they had 
been prepared for it by previous abominations. 
The voyagers visited many of the keys, some 
of which were found to be interesting from 
their productions; among others, the Jardinil- 
los, celebrated in Columbus's time as the scene 
of a remarkable kind of fishing. The Indian 
fishermen were accustomed to tie a sort of fish 
called, by them, revés, (a species of remora) by 





the tail, and let him down among the largest | 


turtles, to which he attached himself so firmly 


by his tenabula, that on being drawn up, he | 


brought the turtle with him. It seems that 
this was considered a traveller's tale, when first 
told in Europe; nor can we wonder at it, when 
we read the marvellous narration of Anghierra, 
who gravely states, “ Non aliter ac nos canibus 
gallicis per equora campi lepores insectamur, 
incole (Cube insule) venatorio pisce pisces 
alios capiebant."—A good specimen of a free 
narrative! Our traveller, in the course of this 
short voyage has collected many valuable phy- 
sical facts, for which we cannot do better than | 


refer to the work itself; for were we to do | 


more, we might transcribe the whole of the 
narrative, with satisfaction to ourselves, and | 
amusement to our readers. After visiting the 


in all his alleged facts. 

We have now concluded a very imperfect 
sketch of the “ Essai Politique sur !'Isle de 
Cuba,” and before touching on the remaining 
contents of the work, we shall discuss some 
collateral topics that present abundant mate- 
rials for reflection, though they do not fall 
within the scope of our author's plan. And 
the first of these topics is naturally the proba- 
ble future fate of this noble island. 

It is not to be wondered at, that various spe- 
culations should be hazarded on the subject. 
Some suppose that independence as a separate 
state must take place ; others that it must pass 
into the hands of some other European power, 
than that of Spain: and a third set of politi- 
cians assert that it must become a meinber of 
one of the American confederations. Although 
these schemes appear abundantly futile to one 
conversant with facts, yet they are worthy of 
examination for the sake of those who in such 
matters are naturally swayed by the authority 
of great names. 

The independence of Cuba as a distinct 
state, is a question that we think may be easily 
set at rest. The extent and consequent expo- 
sure of coast, the smallness of the population 
compared with the area, the difficulty, or ra- 
ther the impolicy of drawing the attention of 
the inhabitants from the soil to the formation 
of military forces for self defence, and lastly, 
the certainty that this independence would 
give birth to civil warfare, and afford a plausi- 
ble pretext for foreign interference, presents 
obstacles that cannot be overlooked. But these 
are not the only impediments: Cuba, as has 
been already shown, owes the prosperity of its 
finances to a free trade, which would inevita- 
bly be destroyed in the event of the destruc- 
tion of public confidence ; which again would 
- the sure consequence of a state of war- 
are. 

The only two great powers of Europe that 
could pretend to the occupation of Cuba, are 
Great Britain and France; there is no proba- 
bility that either will concede the possession to 
the other, even were Spain content to surren- 
der this most valuable of her remaining Ame- 
rican territories: and we are not aware that 


city of Trinidad, the travellers were conducted | any one has been so absurd as to suggest a 


by the municipality to the mouth of the river i tenancy. But were the diplomatic po- 


Guaurabo in a handsome carriage, and to in- 


iteness of the day to induce either of these 


crease their embarrassment, the clerical poet | powers to wave any objection in favour of her 
of the place, clothed in velvet, notwithstanding | 
the heat, celebrated in a sonnet their return to | ington wou 


rival, we — that the cabinet of Wash- 
enter a most formidable protest 
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against the establishment of any new European 
power, almost within her we A and in a situ- 
ation that would, in the event of a war, impose 
& most irresistible check on her. 

The difficulties that oppose the change in 
the European masters of Cuba, equally present 
themselves to any transfer to the United States, 
and may at present be deemed insurmounta- 
ble. They also apply, to a certain extent, to 
the union with any of its continental neigh- 
bours, though in a more limited degree, owin 
to the common origin, common language, an 
institutions of the people. But these fade 
away, when compared with those that offer 
themselves from a consideration of the actual 
state of the newly established governments, as 
well as the internal interests of Cuba itself. 
The fact is, that it would lose every thing and 

in nothing by such an association. Supposin 

t every general difficulty were smoothe 
away, let us inquire in the first place, what are 
the advantages and disadvantages of a political 
connexion with Mexico; and, secondly, with 
Colombia. 

Now what are the benefits held out by the 
first to Cuba? Independence (a word by the 
way that has been more perverted in its appli- 
cation than most words); supply of sugar on 
the cessation of the slave trade; that of flour 
and grain; the consumption of the insular pro- 
ductions on the continent ; and protection from 
the confederating states. These we take in suc- 

ion. The independ would only be nomi- 
nal, for what could the small number of Cuban 
deputies do in opposition to those of the conti- 
neat, whose united interests would naturally 
bend those of the minority to suit the purposes 
of the majority. This is human nature, and a 
very strong case of community of interests 
must be made out before we can concede the 
point. Besides, there is much truth in the 
maxim, that unequal alliances are injurious to 
all parties, but most especially to the weakest. 
The supply of sugar, flour, and grain, is an 
— untenable ground of alliance. Mexico 
is well known to be divided into two great dis- 
tricts, the Tierra Caliente, or the low hot re- 
gions, and the elevated plains which, as it 
were, cluster around the great central plateau 
of Anahuac. In the former of these, tropical 
productions are cultivated, and in the latter, 
the Cerealia, and other fruits of the temperate 
zone. Although sugar was formerly produced 
to a considerable extent in the state of Vera 
Cruz, the manufacture has nearly ceased, and 








the few canes that are cultivated are employed | 
| would be appropriated to Mexican purposes. 


in the manufacture of an inferior rum, called 
Chingirito. Sugar is only produced, to any 
extent, in the neighbourhood of Cuernavaca, 
about twenty leagues to the south-west of the 
city of Mexico. At this last place, notwith- 
standing all the reputed advantages, the price 
is more than 6d. per lb. Now to bring it to 
the coast would augment the charges very 
much, as mules afford the only means of trans- 
port; wagons not having been generally intro- 
duced, and canals being, in our opinion, im- 
practicable, from the nature of the country. 


there would be freight, and all the mercantile 


charges superadded; so that before Mexican 
sugar could be furnished to the consumer at 


| realized, and the consequences would be inju- 
rious to all. The military and naval protec- 
After this additional and unavoidable charge, | tion so much talked of is as little to be depend- 


Cuba, it would cost at least six times what it 
can be produced for on the spot. 

The objection to supplies of sugar applies 
with even greater force to those of flour, and 
the practical illustration of the absurdity of 
such a notion is, that on the coast of Mexico, 
flour can be brought from the United States 
and sold at eight dollars per barrel of 200lIbs., 
while the same quantity of Mexican flour costs 
more than ten dollars at the capital, to which, 
in order to complete the comparison, must be 
added the carriage to the coast, and of course 
freight and other charges would still further 
enhance the cost in Cuba. 

As to the consumption of Cuban produce on 
the continent, a very simple statement will set 
this at rest. During twenty-five years, when 
Mexico belonged, as well as Cuba, to Spain, 
the entire value of all the exports from Cuba 
only amounted to 51,008,190 dollars, or a trifle 
above 2,000,000 a year, (about 400,000/. ster- 
ling,) of which about 1,700,000 dollars were 
vested in European manufactures and products, 
and only about 300,000 dollars, or about 60,0001. 
a year of indigenous Cuban articles, chiefly 
wax. But if even this trade were as valuable 
as it has been represented, can there be a rea- 
sonable doubt on the mind of any man conver- 
sant with the affairs of America, that in the 
face of all the decrees of the Mexican Con- 
gress, wax will be sent from Cuba to Yucatan 
and Vera Cruz, whenever it may be wanted? 
We know that notwithstanding the apparent 
interruption of intercourse between the two 
countries, the communications between Yuca- 
tan and Cuba are as regular and open as ever. 

Last of all, let us examine the value of the 

rotection that can be afforded by Mexico. 

here are some persons who appear to estimate 
the power of protection merely by the extent 
of surface over which they have been poring 
on the map, and to disregard with sovereign 
contempt or indifference passing events. Be- 
fore Mexico can aid any of her neighbours, she 
must be enabled to protect herself. She has 
declared her own insolvency, by the non-fulfil- 
ment of a single engagement with her public 
creditors. The moment the funds retained 
out of the original loans for the payment of the 
earlier dividends were exhausted, she literally 
stopped payment. Money she has not, and as 
she cannot borrow, any union with Cuba would 
be most disastrous for the latter. It is quite 
clear that were this brilliant scheme to be 
realized, all the produce of the prudent and 
wise measures of the insular government 


Nor would this be the only danger; for from 
what is universally known of the talents and 
acquirements of the practical a the 
term may be so profaned) of New Spaiff, there 
cannot be a doubt that on finding Cuba produc- 
tive, their inordinate itch for legislation would 
entail on her (ia addition to her own) all the 
horrors of Mexican mal-administration of reve- 
nue. The fable of the golden egg would be 


ed on as the rest of the imaginary benefits. 
Recent occurrences show that Mexico is ver 
far from being perfectly tranquil, and the small 
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military force that she can keep up must be 
fully employed in mere police duties; inde- 
pendently of which, we very much question 
the fitness of the Mexican soldiery for service 
beyond the limits of their continent. The 
are, in fact, merely nominal soldiers, wit 
scarcely an officer,—even including the very 
few renegade Europeans and North Ameri- 
cans,—capable of commanding a single batta- 
lion. Protection from such an undisciplined 
rabble is not to be thought of with any degree 
of seriousness. The dilapidated state of the 
Mexican marine (now, we believe, laid up in 
ordinary) is also a powerful antagonist to the 
paternal scheme to which we refer ; for we find 
that even the vaunting Porter has been obliged 
to abandon the service. In truth, the want of 
money has been followed by a very natural 
want of men, and all the munitions of war. 

The whole of what we have already said may 
be urged with even greater force against Co- 
lombia. She has been proclaimed bankrupt by 
her dictator, and her internal commotions are 
likely, for a very long time, to afford her abun- 
dant occupation at home. 

In addition to the total absence of all advan- 
tage to Cuba from any connexion with either 
of her continental neighbours, there are cer- 
tain matters connected with the constitution of 
the island, that are little calculated to further 
any revolutionary project. These are the pre- 
ponderance of the Spanish party, whether 
composed of old Spaniards, or Creoles; and 
the existence of slavery. 

The proscription of the Spaniards, both in 
Mexico and Colombia, is fully as impolitic as 
that of the Moors was in old Spain, for in 
their hands nearly the whole capital, and, we 
may add, nearly the whole of the integrity of 
the country, were concentered. The loss of 
the countries that have acted so harshly and 
unwisely, is irremediable to themselves, not 
only in its immediate effects, but also in ren- 
dering them suspected of a readiness to extend 
their oppression whenever they may have the 
power. We know that an apprehension of this 
kind established the republican government in 
the Spanish portion of St. Domingo. In 1821, 
a demagogue of the name of Nunez effected in 
the city of that name, a revolution in favour of 
Golombia, and nominated himself president of 
the new confederating state. But such was 
the dread of the Colombian government, enter- 
tained by most of the old Spaniards and white 
Creoles, that notwithstanding their natural 
horror of the alternative, they invited the 
black government to take military possession 
of, and to annex this beautiful portion of that 
splendid island to the new republic, which was 
accordingly done. The same feeling prevails 
in Cuba, and would undoubtedly raise a most 
formidable opposition to any similar schemes 
among the wealthiest and most influential 
members of the community,—an opposition 
that would be more effective, as the body of the 
people have few or no wrongs to complain of, 
as we shall presently see. 

The abolition of slavery, as a necessary con- 
sequence of annexation to states which have 
abolished that condition throughout their terri- 
tories, would obviously present a difficulty of 
no ordinary kind. According to Humboldt, as 
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we have already seen, three years ago the 
slave population amounted to about ,000. 
Their value at 300 dollars a head is 78 millions 
of dollars, which at 4s. per dollar, is equal to 
15,600,0001., a sum not likely to be thrown 
away by men deriving actual wealth from its 
employment, for a doubtful advantage. It 
may be — in opposition to this view of the 
question, that the newly-emancipated negroes 
would, in the event of such a change, be ready 
to labour for wages. We candidly avow, that 
however desirable and however pleasing such 
expectations may be, we consider them under 
the peculiar circumstances of tropical cultiva- 
tion, quite out of the question. Our opinion is 
not formed on speculative foundations, but on 
facts. Haiti presents an admirable exemplifi- 
cation of the chimerical nature of any hope of 
voluntary labour among a scanty and barbarian 
population, where the climate makes exertion 
painful, where the soil is almost spontaneously 
productive, and where artificial wants, either 
moral or physical, have not yet been excited. 
The entire destruction of industry, properly 80 
called, in that once flourishing island, is a 
speaking lesson that must command conviction, 
except to those who are deaf to the suggestions 
of experience, and blinded by delusive speca- 
lations. 

Such being the most prominent obstacles to 
any of the current schemes of regenerating 
Cuba, it may be well to look at her actual cun- 
dition. We have already seen what her unri- 
valled advantages are in point of commercial 
situation, and that great advantage has been 
taken of it for the welfare of the colony. It is 
a natural inference that a change of political 
relations could only be productive of evil, while 
a quiet adherence to the parent state is decided- 
ly the wisest, safest, and best course to be pur- 
sued. 

Notwithstanding the persecutions in Spain, 
there has long been a practical tolerance in po- 
litical matters in Cuba, such as may be deem- 
ed almost without parallel in any country. 
The governors appear to have learned that per- 
secution uniformly fails to produce the intend- 
ed effect, whether in religion or politics ; and 
as their existence, comfort, and independence 
in point of fortune, depend on the maintenance 
of their authority, they have guarded the ge- 
neral interests of the community while en- 
gaged in the pursuit of their own, and have 
avoided all harsh measures; so that even the 
expatriated constitutionalist, who fled from Eu- 
rope with all the horrors of Ceuta staring him 
in the face, may, if very moderately prudent, 
take up his abode here in peace and quietness, 
and enjoy his property in perfect security. In 
truth, it may be considered the resting place 
for the unfortunate Spaniard. Similar causes 
have operated even in the council of the In- 
dies, in producing a relaxation in all matters of 
financial arrangement. Were the exclusive 
system of old Spain to be restored, commerce 
would be ruined, the revenue reduced so much 
as to be unequal to the payment of the func- 
tionaries, and the colony sink into its former 
condition of being literally a drag on the 
mother country ; instead of which we have al- 
ready seen, that a free trade has been follow- 
ed by results beyond the hopes of the most 
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sanguine theorist. We know that after meet- 
ing all the ordinary and extraordinary disburse- 
ments, including the maintenance of very large 
military and naval forces, which have been suc- 
cessively equipped since 1810, there has been 
a large surplus of revenue applicable to local 

urposes, or to more general objects of 

pain; and it is to be regretted that this fund 
should have been applied by Ferdinand to his 
European wants, instead of the establishment 
of some beneficial institutions which were con- 
templated in the island. 

Thus, as far as the enjoyment of practical 
liberty of opinion, freedom of action, and ex- 
emption from oppressive taxation, can render 
life valuable, the resident in Cuba may be con- 
sidered as peculiarly favoured: so much so, 
that he would be little less than mad, were he 
to forego his present positive enjoyments, for 
others of a more specious, but less practical 
description. The advantages now possessed 
are of too high an order to be rashly thrown 
away, and we do not believe that they are 
likely to be hazarded, but that Spain is likely 
to retain her possession, both of Cuba and 
Porto Rico, in spite of all the scheming of her 
enemies; thus realizing, in despite of herself, 
“the advice of the Conde d’Aranda, in 1733, to 
which we alluded in our last number. This 
distinguished diplomatist, it will be recollect- 
ed, advised the establishment of tributary so- 
vereigns in Mexico, Peru and Terra Firma, 
and the retention of Cuba and Porto Rico as 
colonies. Had that advice been adopted, it is 
more than probable, that we should never have 
had an opportunity of speculating on the va- 
rious contingencies that may emanate from 
the successive revolutions that have been 
enacted on the vast continent of South Ame- 
rica. 

The blot in the colonial administration of 
Cuba, which must be pointed out, equally with 
the favourable topics, is unquestionably the 
continued traffic in slaves: there is too much 
reason to fear that it meets with encourage- 
ment, where it ought to receive very different 
treatment. Humboldt adverts generally to the 
mischievous consequences of this most unhal- 
lowed trade; but we derive our principal in- 
formation respecting it from the correspond- 
ence of the British Commissioners at the Ha- 
vana with the Secretary of State, in which 
most important disclosures have been made. 
From this source, we shall give what is neces- 
sary to illustrate our subject, and point out 
some of the evils to the colony itself, arising 
from the continuance of a traffic, at once re- 
pugnant to the general principles of morality 
and productive of the worst consequences to 
those engaged in it. 

The reports made by the gentlemen to whorn 
we refer, (of whose zeal, integrity and exer- 
tions, it is impossible to speak in too high 
praise,) are full of most damnatory matter on 
the indirect protection afforded to the slave 
trade in Cuba. The eagerness with which it 
has been pursued and upheld has been most 
scandalously active. In 1825, it was known 
that thirty-two vessels had sailed for the coast 
of Africa, notoriously on slaving voyages; of 
these, fortunately, only fourteen are positively 
known to have returned in safety. The zeal 
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displayed by our navy, and the consequent 
failure of many of the enterprises, reduced the 
number in the following year to fifteen, of 
which, up to the Ist of January, 1827, only 
five had returned in safety. In 1827, there 
seems to have been a revived activity, for by 
the report of the British Commissioners, it ap- 
pears, that no less than seven vessels sailed 
from the port of Havana alone, on slaving voy- 
ages, in the month of September. 

The grounds of complaint against the au- 
thorities in Cuba on this subject, are very dis- 
tinct ; and although, at one period, the ill suc- 
cess of the adventures disheartened the sordid 
speculators, yet it does not appear, that the 
views of the British government were ever 
heartily seconded by the Spanish government, 
or, at all events, by its insular representatives. 
Vessels, notoriously slavers, sail from the Ha- 
vana without notice. If the British Commis- 
sioners receive intimation, that a vessel of that 
en has entered the port, and repre- 
sent the same to the governor, he refers the 
matter to the admiral, who in his turn refers 
to some other officer, and in the end every 
thing is reported as having been perfectly as 
it ought to have been. This system of waiving 
sesponsibility is very naturally complained of 
by the British officers, and forms, in our opi- 
nion, a well grounded charge against the good 
faith of the cabinet of Madrid, or its officers ; 
all the orders of that court are disregarded, and 
there is too much reason to fear, that even the 
clergy are not honest in their exhortations. 
The British Commissioners are quite explicit on 
these grounds, and say without reservation,— 

“ Unfortunately, the information which we 
are enabled to communicate reaches us too 
late to be of much avail for the detection of 
delinquents ; for it is not until the suspected 
vessel actually enters the port, after unloading 
her cargo of slaves, that we are in possession 
of any ostensible fact upon which to found a 
representation !” and they add, (what was af- 
terwards verified,) “we are convinced that a 
cargo of slaves might be landed on the pub- 
lic wharf, and marched through this city, at 
the most public hours, without any one per- 
son consenting, from disinterested motives, to 
bear the odium, and incur the personal danger 
to which he would certainly be liable, by 
coming forward as a witness to the transac- 
tion.” 

The correspondence of those very active and 
intelligent officers, Mr. Kilbee and Mr. Mac- 
leay, teems with statements of unavailing re- 
monstrances ; and it seems that their zeal had 
operated unfavourably against them; for the 
Spanish minister (Conde de Alendia) actually 
preferred charges against them to the British 
Secretary of State, which however proved to 
be most ineffectual, and they had the gratifica- 
tion of finding their zealous conduct fully ap- 
proved of by his Majesty ; while the complain- 
ant, to speak in the mildest terms, shuffled out 
of his charges in no very equivocal way. The 
complaints of malversation, or at least, of des- 
perately hard winking, continued to the close 
of 1827. 

As an instance of the means by which the 
representations of the British members of the 
mixed commission were rendered nugatory by 
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the Spanish authorities, we shall select the 
case reported by these gentlemen to Mr. Can- 
ning, on the 13th of August, 1527. The sub- 
stance of their communication is shortly this: 
—On having ascertained that some British 
sailors, she bed come from Africa in a Spa- 
nish slave-ship, were in Havana, they sought 
after and found these men with considerable 
difficulty: and received their depositions on 
oath, which stated, that they had belonged to 
the brig Salisbury, from Liverpool to Bonny ; 
that Thomas Bryant was their master; that 
they were wrecked off Cape Mount, on the Ist 
of June preceding the date of the despatch ; 
that on abandoning their vessel, they were re- 
ceived on board the Spanish schooner, “ Tres 
Manuelas,’ then at anchor. At Gallinas, 
Bryant, with fourteen men, quitted her in his 
boat, which could not convey the remaining 
seven, who were left under the protection of 
the Spanish captain: some days after, between 
Ind and 100 slaves were embarked, and the 
schooner immediately sailed for Vares, a small 
port to the westward of Havana, where the 
slaves were landed. The depositions of four 
of these seven concurred in these facts; the 
remaining three made none, one being a fo- 
reigner, and the other two having sailed for 
Marseilles. 

As it was clearly proved that the Tres Manue- 
las, then at anchor in the harbour of Havana, 
had been engaged in the slave trade, and had 
landed a cargo of negroes in one of the out- 
ports, the Commissioners addressed a note to 
the governor-general, stating the facts, inclos- 
ing the confirmatory affidavits, and giving direc- 
tions where the deponents could be found. A 
very brief acknowledgment by the governor- 
general was the only answer given. And we 
find from a despatch to Earl Dudley, dated 
30th September, that the Commissioners had 
heard that his excellency had referred the mat- 
ter to his assessor, who had given it as his opi- 
nion that it was not within the power of the 
British Commissioners to take depositions, un- 
less when acting in conjunction with their 
Spanish colleagues; and that consequently 
those which accompanied that representation 
were entitled to no consideration whatever, 
“more particularly as they were at variance 
with the depositions of the Spanish master and 
crew, taken ina legal manner before the com- 
petent tribunal.’ On this the Comunissioners 
remark with much truth— 

“We were enabled, by a combination of 
circumstances not likely to occur again, to 
furnish the captain-general with depositions, 
upon oath, of four individuals who had ac- 
tually come from Africa in a Spanish slave- 
vessel, and had witnessed the disembarkation 
of her cargo of slaves in a port of this island; 
and we apprized his excellency where those in- 
dividuals were to be found, should it be judged 
necessary that they should undergo an exami- 
nation before a Spanish tribunal. Vo atten- 
tion was paid to the depositions ; no such exa- 
mination has taken place ; the parties concern- 
ed in the transaction remain unmolested ; the 
cessel itself has been allowed to sail under the 
same master, beyond the possibility of a doubt, 
Sor the purpose of again engaging in the same 

Museum.—V or. X1V. 





traffic; and no reply has been given to the re 
presentation which we made upon the occasion, * 
but that of merely acknowledging its receipt.” 

There is but one inference from these facts, 
and it is most Jamentable.that it should be so 
discreditable to a man so generally esteemed 
as General Vives happens to be.* 

If Spain, after having been paid to be hu- 
mane, still persist in her career, we ought to 
urge all the European states, as well as those 
of America, to declare slave-trading an act of 
piracy; and the vigorous enforcement of such 
a law would certainly do more than all the 
diplomatic correspondence, with which the 
partiamentary returns are loaded, has hitherto 
been able to effect. 

The impolicy of increasing the cultivation 
of articles daily decreasing in value, and of 
strengthening the slave population by fresh 
importations, ought to strike the coloniste 
themselves; for if they still go on, the value of 
their properties will be gradually diminished, 
and the risk of successful servile insurrection 
hourly increased. If they will not listen to 
the dictates of humanity, they ought not to be 
deaf to the suggestions of prudence. 

The last point we shall notice, is the proba- 
bility of any successful insurrection among the 
slaves of Cuba. We say successful, because 
partial movements do take place, and cannot 
be avoided in slave communities, where fresh 
importations are going on to such an extent as 
to check the progress of improvement, and at 
the same time to excite the vindictive pas- 
sions. The facts that reduce the risk of suc- 
cessful rebellion are strongly marked. The 
most important is the excess of the free popu- 
lation over the slaves, which we have already 
seen to be as (4 to 36; whereas in the French 
part of St. Domingo, before the revolution, the 
slaves exceeded the freemen in the proportion 
of 57 to 13, and 5 of the last were oppressed 
people of colour. Nearly a similar dispropor- 
tion exists throughout the whole of the West 
Indies. The distribution, too, of the different 
castes adds much to the security of the island, 
especially that of the “ monteres,” who can so 
readily over-awe any tumultuary proceedings, 
as we have already stated, and the eonstané 
presence of a large military force, suchas has 
been latterly assembled in Cuba, would essen- 
tially conduce to the same end. In aid of 
these circumstances may be adduced the libe- 
rality with which the free coloured people are 
treated. Experience teaches us that all man- 
kind cling most naturally to that which con- 
fers respectability, and we are persuaded that, 
consistently with this principle, the free colour- 


* While this sheet is passing through the 
press, the Times journal of December 9, pre- 
sents us with the following evidence that the 


same nefarious system continues to flourish 


under the protection of the Cuban authorities 
“ New York, orember 13. There are up- 
wards of fifty vessels, belonging to the port of 
Havana, now on the coast of Africa after 
slaves: among them a — of 32 guns, which 
carries her guns under deck like a frigate, and 
is capable of transporting from 300 to 400 
slaves.” 
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ed class will join their white relatives in the 
event of danger, unless goaded into a contrary 
conduct. This is a circumstance worth at- 
tending to in our own colonies; but more so 
in those of France. 

The facilities of emancipation afforded in 
numerous ways, and the frequency of it, to- 
gether with the natural decrease of the slaves, 
owing to the large excess of males, while the 
two other castes are rapidly augmenting, af- 
ford further grounds for considering the risk of 
another explosion similar to that of Haiti ex- 
ceedingly improbable. But perfect immunity 
from partial risings can never be insured, even 
though the slave trade should immediately 
cease, which it ought unquestionably to do. 

M. Humboldt has included in the “ Essai 
Politique” an interesting essay on the con- 
sumption of sugar, some of the results of which 
are abundantly curious. By his estimate 
9,744,000 cwt. of sugar is introduced into Eu- 
rope and the United States, from the Western 
World alone. The data as to what is derived 
from India, are too vague for any correct 
statement, but it is certainly considerable. 
Great Britain, France, and the United States, 
consume more than one-half of the whole. 
The consumption of Holland, Italy, and the 
other states of Europe cannot be determined, 
as it is confounded with what is re-exported 
In Great Britain it increased six-fold between 
1808 and 1222. In France it has also largely 
increased, as well as in America. The relative 
consumption of these three countries are in the 
above order—5, 4—2, 1—1, 0. We cannot 
pursue this subject further without exceeding 
the limits that we have assigned to ourselves. 
It is, however, entitled to minute consideration 
from all who are interested in statistical re- 
searches connected with the colonies, and if 
thoroughly pursued, would probably throw con- 
siderable light on some branches of financial 
legislation which have not hitherto been suf- 
ficiently understood,—we mean the question at 
issue between the East and West India sugar- 
growers. 

The Supplement consists of a series of con- 
siderations on the present state of the countries 
in America, including the islands, preceded by 
some short notices of their previous condition. 
The extent of each, the area, population, pro- 
ductions, trade, facilities for communicating 
by canals between the Atlantic and Pacific 

cean, and other matters of interest, are in 
turn examined with our author's wonted abili- 
ty; but as even an imperfect analysis of that 
examination would involve us in too extensive 
a digression, we shall content ourselves at pre- 
sent with referring to the work itself, premis- 
ing that though a few errors may have crept 
in, the perusal of this part will amply reward 
the inquisitive reader. 

In this work Baron Humboldt fully sustains 
the reputation which he has long since esta- 
blished by his researches into every branch of 
acience. Of him it may be truly said, that 
he has approached philosophy in all its depart- 
ments, with a success almost inconsistent with 
the bounded faculties of humanity. No praise 





from us can add to his laurels; neither can any 
suggestion of ours of possible error on his part 
detract from them. 


We have no hesitation, 
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then, in saying, that probably owing to his ig- 
norance of the extent of party feeling on cer- 
tain subjects in this country, he has in many 
instances adopted, as correct, the statements 
of partizans, which, if they had ever been sub- 
jected to his powerful alembic, would have 
been cast away as useless products. The ques 
tion of slavery, into which he has largely en- 
tered, is the most important point to which we 
refer. And though he admits the efforts of 
proprietors in easy circumstances, who have 
shown a noble solicitude for the amelioration 
of the condition of their slaves; yet he ocea- 
sionally thruws out general insinuations, which 
prove that he cannot have had an opportunity 
of knowing correctly the positive improvements 
of recent years, at least in the British colonies, 
nor of witnessing the tone of feeling that per- 
vades the great mass of proprietors, whether 
resident in Great Britain or the colonies. Lord 
Seaford is cited as an authority for many state- 
ments by Baron Humboldt. Had the latter 
pursued the subject further, and wished to as- 
certain how far the spirit of improvement in 
our Western colonies had gone, he might, 
without diffieulty, we are convinced, have ob- 
tained from the same source some important 
information. And of this we are sure, that the 
school-fellow—the college companion—the 
parliamentary friend and private associate of 
George Canning, would not have led him as- 
tray. To have enjoyed, indeed, that intimacy 
through life, is evidence of a kindred spirit, 
and justifies our confidence in the survivor 
Although the distinguished wit, poet, orator, 
and statesman has ceased to be a living exam- 
ple, we believe that his spirit still sheds a mora} 
influence oter those who were hallowed by his 
friendship ; and that even where al! his inspira- 
tion has not been transfused, there will be 
found among those who loved him in life and 
honour him in death, the same decided regard 
for truth, the same undeviating integrity, the 
same undisguised contempt for cant, whether 
in polities, in humanity, or in (the mightiest of 
human affairs) religion. The present work is 
characterized by the same faults and beauties 
which distinguish Humboldt’s other publica- 
tions. It is full of important matter, treated 
in 2 most elaborate manner; the tables are 
clear, and satisfactory wherever the data are 
to be depended on: but there is a prolixity of 
detail, a multiplication of proofs, and a constant 
repetition of facts, which although they show 
the author's zeal for accuracy, fatigue and per- 
plex the ordinary reader. M. Humboldt's fa- 
miliarity with matters which exact a painful ef- 
fort fully to understand, is undoubtedly the 
cause of this accumulation of evidence. The 
style is, upon the whole, clear; and the occa- 
siona! bursts of feeling are forcible and nata- 
ral. Whether old predilection for our trave)- 
ler (founded on an intimate knowledge of his 
zeal, talents, and devotion to science) may have 
any share in the opinion expressed we pretend 
not to say; but we refer to what he has done 
in vindication of its justice. And we confi- 
dently hold him up as the best living model for 
ali who devote themselves to the service of 
science. Even in those whose means of ex- 
tended observation may be restricted by pecu- 
niary wants, his indefatigable industry, his pro- 
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found research, should excite unceasing zeal : 
for although few can hope to rival his brilliant 
eareer, all may imitate at an humble distance. 


From Blackwood's Magazine. 


SUNSET MEDITATIONS. 
BY DELTA. 
Tell Fortune of her blindness, 
Tell Nature of deeay, 
Tell Briendship of unkindness, 
And Justice of delay.—Sir Walter Raleigh. 


Tue sun goes ploughing down the seas 
Of glory in the gorgeous west ; 
The deep, unrufiied by a breeze, 
Through all its waves is hush‘d to rest ; 
Silence is on the mountain's breast, 
And slumber in the stirless grove, 
As here, an unaccustom'd guest, 
Beneath these aged elms | rove. 


Trees of my boyhood! to my mind 
Ye conjure far-departed scenes, 
And, as fond Memory looks behind, 
Though many a dim year intervenes, 
The past awakens; brightly greens 
Time’s faded landscapes on my view, 
And Hope, even yet, confiding, leans 
On what seem'd firm, and proved untrue. 


—_— I roam the fields of youth, 
ow sweet of scent, how bright of bloom! 
pa boyhood, = its heart of truth, 

s there; and faces, which the tomb 
Enshrouded long ago, illume 

The prospect with their living smiles; 
Even now, from out Oblivion’s womb, 

Its varnish’d phantoms Fancy wiles. 


Yes, from the bustling din of life, 
’Tis sweet unspeakably to turn 
To times and days devoid of strife; 
And conjure from the silent urn 
Hearts, which with ours were wont to burn, 
Ere Care bedimm’d the bloom of Joy, 
Or Time had taught the soul to mourn 
The batiled prospects of the Boy! 


Ah! then we little guess'd how Wealth 
Could rob the spirit of its rest ; 
Opinion was unfetter'd; Health 
Diffused a noonday through the breast ; 
Sorrow had come not to molest 
With racking dreams the peaceful night ; 
And in its hopes the heart was blest 
At evening fall, and opening light. 


Pent in the city den, where man 
Encounters man in daily strife, 
Were words and actions, squared by plan, 
Show nothing but the prose of life,— 
We come to look on earth, as rife 
Alone with sordid schemes and lies; 
Yet feel that Resolution's knife 
Would vainly cut the Gordian ties. 


Down to our paltry fates we bow, 
And, month by month, and year by year, 
We steel our sympathies, and go. 
Headlong in Error’s wild career : 
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We mock the doubts, and scorn the fear 
That tender Conscience erst betray'd, 
And boldly sin, and widely veer 
From duty’s dictates, undismay'd ; 


Till on some eve, methinks like this, 
When green the earth, and blue the skies, 
When, slumbering as it were in bliss, 
Earth, wrapt in holy quiet, lies, 
We start to find that otherwise 
Swell'd the young heart in such a scene, 
When open’d first on Wonder's eyes 
A world so soft, and so serene! 


Then do-we feel the worthlessness 
Of what we pant for and pursue ; 
And yearn for pleasures, which could bless 
The simple heart, when life was new : 
Fond Memory sickens at the view 
Of what hath been, no more to be,— 
Visions that pass’d like vernal dew, 
Or leaves from shorn November's tree! 


Yes! he who knows the world must feel 
Tis futile, fickle all at best, 

And that ‘twere wise to sternly steel 
Against its random darts the breast. 

| How is the inmost soul distrest, 

| To find that those, who owed us good, 

Should turn, when needed, like the rest, 
In heartless base ingratitude! 


How sweet the evening gleams and glows— 
The homeward sea-mews flit around— 
The ocean breathes a calm repose, 
Unrippled, and without a sound. 
Peaks of the west! the scene ye bound, 
Illumed above, but dark beneath— 
The sun glares o'er the blue profound, 
A giant smiling even in death! 





} Oh Nature, when our eyes survey 

The priceless charms thou hast in store, 
Art's tinsel trappings fade away, 

We learn to love thee more and more; 
There is a pleasure on the shore, 

And beauty in the leafy wood, 
Which bid the baffled heart deplore, 

That e’er for guilt was barter'’d good ! 


Alas! too late we feel and know, 
That pleasure in our souls must dwell ; 
That pomp is only gilded wo; 
And Flattery’s voice a tinkling bell ; 
In vain would Passion’s bosom swell 
Against the fate we sought and found; 
The soul, that sleeps in Error’s cell, 
Awakes in Misery’s fetters bound! 


ee 


From the Literary Gazette. 


FIFTY LYRICAL BALLADS. By Thomas 
Haynes Bayley. Bath, 1829. 


Tuere are three fairy spells that give the 

heart’s immortality to a song—a sweet air to 
| its words, a sweet voice to breathe them, and 
| the chance of touching one of those electric 
| associations which haunt every memory. All 
_ of these have lent their enchantment to the 

songs now before us; their music is familiar to 
| every ear, and their poetry to every lip :—sim- 
' ple, touching, catching a thought rather than 
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dwelling on it, making their appeal to the ten- 
der and mournful feelings whieh all share more 
or less,—many of these ballads are the very 
perfection of their kind. The “ Beacon-light,” 
the “ Bridesmaid,” “ Oh no! we never speak 
of her,” “She never blamed him—never," are 
as sweet as the music to which they give a 
language. The only fault of the collection is 
its being already popular in another shape. 
We scarcely know what to select in the way 
of novelty, for quotation; but even if the fol- 
lowing two songs are not new to our readers, 
they will plead their own excuse. 


“Oh! am I not a lover still, 
In heart and sou! the same 

As when I sought thy bower first, 
And learnt to breathe thy name? 

Oh! look I not as proud of thee ? 
Oh! speak I not as kind? 

And when I leave thee, do I not 
Leave joy itself behind ? 

The love I offered long ago 
Is but matured by time; 

As tendrils round their chosen bough 
Cling closer as they climb: 

Then am I not a lover still, 
In heart and soul the same 

As when I sought thy bower first, 
And learnt to breathe thy name? 


“Oh! leave me to my sorrow, 
For my heart is oppress'd to-day ; 
Oh! leave me,—and to-morrow 
Dark shadows may pass away: 
There's a time when al! that grieves us 
Is felt with a deeper gloom ; 
There’s a time when Hope deceives us, 
And we dream of bright days to come. 


In winter, from the mountain 
The stream in a torrent flows; 
In summer, the same fountain 
Is calm as a child's repose ; 
Thus, in grief, the first pangs wound us, 
And tears of despair push on ; 
Time brings forth new flowers around us, 
And the tide of our grief is gone ! 
Then heed not my pensive hours, 
Nor bid me be cheerful now; 
Can sunshine raise the flowers 
That droop on a blighted bough? 
The lake in the tempest wears not 
The brightness its slumber wore ; 
The heart of the mourner cares not 
For joys that were dear before.” 


And the following verse from “ Oh no! we 
never speak of her,” as it is generally omitted 
in the copies of the song: 

“For ah! there are so many things 
Recall the past to me, 

The breeze upon the sunny hill, 
The billows on the sea, 

The rosy tints that deck the sky 
Before the sun is set,— 

Ay, ev'ry leaf [ look upon 
Forbids me to forget.” 


We must say we like the comic songs the 


least: we doubt not they have had considera- | 


ble success in society; but they want good 
singing, good humour, bright lamps and bright 
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eyes, supper and champagne: they are not for 
quiet criticism. This volame is intended for 
private circulation ; and we cannot but say that 
Mr. Bayley’s friends are greatly indebted to him. 


From the London Weekly Review. 


THE LAST PRAYER OF MARY QUEEN 
OF SCOTS. 
FROM AN AMERICAN PAPER. 
© Domine Deus! speravi in te: 
© care mi Jesu, nune libera me ; 
In dura eatena, in misera poena, 
Desidero te, 
Languendo, gemendo, et genuflectendo, 
Adoro, imploro, ut liberes me.* 
Ir was the holy twilight hour, when clouds of 
crimson glide 
Along the golden firmament, in the calm even- 
ing tide; 
When the peasant’s cheerful song was hushed 
by every hill and glen— 
When the city’s voice stole faintly out, and 
died the hum of men; 
And as night's sombre shades came down o'er 
day's resplendent eye, 
A heavenly face, from prison cell, gazed out 
upon the sky; 
For to that face the bright glad sun of earth 
for aye had set, 
And the last time had come to mark eve's 
Starry coronet! 


Oh, who can paint the bitter thoughts that o'er 
her spirit stole, 

As her pale lip gave utterance to feeling’s deep 
control, 

While shadow d from life’s vista back, throng'd 
mid her bursting tears, 

The fantasies of early hope—dreams of depart- 
ed years: 

Where pleasure’s light was sprinkled, and sil- 
ver voices flung 

Their rich and echoing cadences, her virgin 
hours among ; 

When there came no shadow on her brow—no 
tear to dim her eye: 

When there frowned no cloud of sorrow in her 
being’s festal sky ! 

Perchance at that lone hour the thought of 
early visions came, 

The trance that touch'd her lip with song at 
lore’s mysterious flame ; 

When she listened to the breathing song of 
him, the idol-one, 


| Who shone in her mind's imaginings, first ray 


of pleasure’s sun : 


| Perchance the walk in evening's hour—the im- 


passioned kiss and vow, 


| The warm tear on the kindling cheek—the 


| 


| 


smile upon his brow ; 

But they came like flowers that wither, and the 
light of all had fled, 

As a hue from April's pinion, o’er earth's bud- 
ding bosom shed! 





* These lines, so melodious in the original, 
and capable of equally melodious translation, 
were written by the unfortunate Mary, a short 
time before her melancholy execution. 
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And thus, as star came after star, into the 
boundless heaven, 

Were her deep thoughts and eloquent, in pen- 
sive numbers given: 

They were the offerings of a heart where grief 
had long held sway, 

And now—the night, the hour had come, to 
give her feelings way, 

It was the last dim night of light—the sun had 
sunk to rest, ‘ 

And the blue twilight haze had crept on the far 
mountain's breast ; 

And thus as in her saddened heart the tide of 
love grew strong, 

Poured her meek, quiet spirit forth, this flood 
of mournful song: 


“The shades of evening gather now o'er the 
mysterious earth; 

The viewless winds are whispering their strain 
of breezy mirth ; 

The gentle moon hath come to shed a flood of 
glory round, 

In the silence of this calm repose, the beauty of 
the ground ; 

And in the free, sweet gales, that sweep along 
my prison-bar, 

Seem borne the soft, deep harmenies of every 
kindling star ; 

I see the blue streams glancing clear in the 
mild and chastened light, 

And the gem-lit fleecy clouds, that steal along 
the brow of night. 


“Oh, must I leave existence now, while life is 
in its spring ; 

While joy should cheer my pilgrimage with 
gladness froin his wing ? 

Are the songs of hope for ever flown—the sy- 
ren voice which flung 

The chaunt of youth’s warm happiness from 
the beguiler’s tongue ? 

Shall I drink no more the melody of babbling 
stream or bird, 

Or the gentle gale of summer, as the leaves of 
June are stirred? 

Shall the pulse of love wax fainter, and the 
spirit shrink from death, 

As the bud-like thoughts that lit my heart fade 
in its chilling breath ? 


“T have pass’d the days of childhood, and my 
loves and hopes are gone, 

And I turn to thee, Redeemer! oh, thou blest 
and holy One! 

Though the rose of health has vanished—the 
mandate has been spoken, 

And one by one the gold-linked chain that 
cheered my life is broken; 

Yet can my spirit turn to Thee, thou chasten- 
er! and can bend 

In humble suppliance at thy throne, my Father 
and my Friend! 

Thou hast crowned my youth with hope—my 
early days in glee— 

Give me the eagle's fearless wing—the dove's 
to mount to thee! 


“T lose my foolish hold on life—its passions 
and its tears— 

How brief the golden ecstasies of its young, 
careless years ! 





I give my heart to earth no more—the grave 
may clasp me now; 

The winds, whose tone [ loved, may play in 
the dim eypress bough ; 

The birds, the streams, are eloquent; yet, [I 
shall pass away, 

And in the light of heaven shake off this cum- 
brous load of clay— 

I will join the host, the loved of earth, and 
meet each kindred breast, 

Where the wicked cease from troubling, and 
the weary are at rest !” 


From the Atheneum. 


CONFESSIONS OF A TRIFLER. 

I am one of that class of persons who never 
speak seriously on any subject. None that is 
presented to me appears worthy* of grave 
thought; or if, by chance, a moment’s medita- 
tion escapes me, I am ashamed of so unusual an 
exercise of my reasoning powers, and conceal 
it beneath smiles and jokes. In general I never 
examine any question, except with a view of 
finding out some point of view in which it may 
appear ridiculous. My tone is usually that of 
giddy mirth; it sometimes rises to that of 
sarcasm: of deep feeling or earnest inquiry, it 
is always entirely void. The enthusiasm which, 
in others, I make the object of ridicule, Imever 
exhibit in myself; and | scorn and discourage 
that love of truth which would disturb the se- 
renity of my levity with the gloom of thought 
While the countenances of others are worn 
with care, I revel in the sunshine of perpetual 
laughter. I toil not; neither do I spin the 
wearisome web of meditation. I am not re- 
quired to instruct or to serve mankind, but am 
expected only to cheer them by the retlection of 
my own tranquillity. 

Yet there are some moments in which, even 
to me, to laugh is painful, and to joke is dis- 
gusting. There are times, and I find them now 
of frequent recurrence, in which certain ideas 
of the folly of my foolishness force themselves 
on me. I! recollect that there are some high 
and good objects for man’s exertion; I feel 
that these are not to be attained by levity and 
mirth. I cannot help drawing the conclusion 
that they are unattainable by me. I! feel, that 
in this world Iam nothing worth; I am of no 
importanee to my fellow-men; a mere insect 
on this great globe, which wants me not, and 
heeds me not. Man is placed in this world 
without aim or purpose put before him. To 
give himself such aim and purpose for his being, 
to choose it wisely and to follow it steadfastly, is 
his only hope of rendering that being noble, and 
even tolerable. In this I have failed; and, 
therefore, I feel that I have failed in the great 
business of life. I sometimes endeavour to 
bestir myself to search for some object which | 
may labour to attain; but, alas! there is none 
such for my reach, and the limbs that | have so 
long refused to move are now powerless and life- 
less from inaction. 

There is no character in the world so con- 
temptible as the man devoid of seriousness, 
The lowest of intellectual beings, if he be 


2Q2 
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steadily intent on any object, is his superior. 
With regard to the latter, we can understand 
the ends and the means of his existence ; and 
whether they be bad or good, we can admire 
him, or pity him, or fear him. But for the man 
to whom life is not a problem, but a sport; who 
passes through time, but uses it not; who 
neither labours for us, nor for himself,j—with 
him we cannot feel. We cannot sympathize 
with desires which he takes so little pains to 
gratify ; and he excites in us none of the in- 
terest which is so often felt in skilful and ener- 
getic exertion in whatever cause it may be ex- 
hibited. The judgment of the public may be 
distorted by ignorance the 
idices of particular sections of the public 


often 
pre. 
will always produce the same effect in some of 
thein ; 
the parts will always be consistent an 
in treating with conte npt him who contemns 
truth, and who, therefore, : the 
different objects about which all are employ 
or at leas ployed 
I cannot consider this want of seriousness ¢ 

indicative of a great orig intellectual « 
though it is always pr f such 
perv m of th by the moral 
mature. Indeed, it is a vice particularly re- 
marked in persons of talent, because th 
of their enervies is and lamen 
Its usual causes are, | conceive, nothing els 
than vanity and laz Vanity leads us 
wish for distinction on every possible ox 
laziness prevents rom taking any but 
easiest method of acquiring it. Of 
must possess the faculty necessary for 
mode, which is, in my opi- 

he ludicrous. Without 
t f vauity and indo- 
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Coxe mo 


or passion ’ 


but in this the feeling of the whole and 
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sourse, we 
using 
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even that ea 
nion, that of 
that the 
Jence only make a dul! 

i recollect w 
of mind o1 gina 
1 much | 


i 


1 sen 0 


rreatest qt 


my own present habits 
ted. In my youth I had not 
wanted * knowledge, and enthu- 
siasim for truth sad read much—and thought 
nowery litth I was aware that I had some in- 
formation, J bad a suspicion that I had 
mental p« ch would enable me to use it 
to good purpose 
The time came when I was no longer a 
youth; 1 had arrived at that period of life at 
whieh it was necessary for me to bestir myself. 
| entered into the world; I found others boldly 
expressing their opinions—constructing their 
systems—displaying their know ledge—and I 
saw that they re rewarded by esteem and 
applause. Had [ not as much knowledge as 
they ?—could | not build opinions as wisely as 
they ?—was I not as capable of attaining distinc- 
tion ?—and should I not seek what all others 
I determined that [ too would display 
my acquirements, and be famous. Nor was my 
passion, once excited, moderate. I would not, 
could not wait. I would not waste my life and 
my energies in secking a distant renown. i 
would get applause as quickly as possible—and 
then, in as large a quantity as possible; and, 
surely, if it were compatible with the acquisition 
of these two objects, | might just as well get it 
as easily as possible. 
Jt takes long time and much labeur to excite 
deep feeling—as much, nay, even more, to con- 
vince, where conviction produces instruction. 


Ww 


a oht 
sougiit 


; brilliant scoffer. 
| most corrupting sophist, the most misleading 


ofa Trifler. 


The esteem and love with which those are re- 
warded, who have produced these effects in 
others, are uncertain, and often of slow growth. 
But any man who can jest, can jest quickly ; 
and the slightest and easiest joke is almost sure 
to be rewarded by the ready smile of all who 
hear it. By raising a laugh, you please the 
} many—and though you are very liable to offend 
| one, you do it to great advantage, because you 
have all the rest on your side. And as the 
person offended is often the most serious and 
thinking of the party, you enjoy the pleasure of 
j a triumph over him, which is no small pleasure, 
| at least so I used to find it. 

The jester, too, has this great advantage in 
society, that his mind is never disorganized by 
any regard for his opinions. He is never be- 
| trayed by enthusiasm into the too eager sup- 
| port of an unpopular truth; he can accommo- 
| date himself to the taste of any sect, or party, 
| or coterie, because he can always raise the 
| laugh which most men concede toa joke on 

their opponents. He is never hampered by a 

system which he must not desert, or opinions 

to the support of which he has previously com- 
| mitted himself. He utters the paradox or the 
| sneer of the moment,—and who cares for con- 
| sistency in paradoxes and sneers ? 
| Vain and indolent as I was, it was thus that 

[became atrifler. The temptations which had 
first drawn me into the vortex, acted on me with 

greater force the longer I remained within 

their influence. I had used frivolity as a means, 

I came soon to love it for itself. By degrees, I 
| chilled my own enthusiasm. I began to dis- 
| like the labour of severe thought. Study be- 

came purposeless to one who could not apply it, 
and, therefore, intolerab! I began, moreover, 
; to pride myscif on my levity. I felt, as it were, 
| raised above the highest interests of my fellow 
| creatures; and looking down, from the eleva- 
| of a superior nature, on the toils of an in- 





| tion 
| ferior race of beings 
| J am a young man still; and, though a 
scoffer, | have enough of benevolence to make 
| me find some solation in the thought that, 
as yet, | have injured none but myself. Ihave 
misused myself. I have sacrificed to the smile 
of the moment, all the deep and pure joys that 
are for those who have done their duty. Ihave 
done no good to my fellow beings. But, have 
I done harm ?—I trust not. But if so, 1 am in- 
nocuous only through the paucity of my abili- 
ties. But, if I live much longer, not even 
the paucity of my abilities will save me from 
the guilt of misleading and corrupting mankind. 
There is no human being, though mischiev- 
ousness is an attribute of the most insignificant 
of the species, that has so evil an influence on 
the circle of his private acquaintance as the 
The subtlest reasoning of the 


eloquence of the advocates of vice, have no- 
' thing of the power of perversion which is 
wielded by him who laughs us out of reasoning 
and feeling 

I know a man whose genius,—for it is ge- 
| nius,—has given him a considerable literary 


| reputation, not equal indeed to what his works 


| merit, and certainly very much less than that 
which he might have insured to himself by a 
serious application of his powers. He has @ 





Expectation. 


noble fancy, an acute intellect, a fine and just 
taste, an immense stock of various information ; 
bat he has wanted earnestness. 
laboured to investigate truth, or dared to give 
forth an expression of deep feeling. On the 
contrary, it seems to be his object, more par- 
ticularly in his conversation, to throw ridicule 
on every strong movement of either the intel- 
lect or the will. The suspicious taciturnity, 
which it takes long time to dispel, gives you the 
idea that he is lying in wait till yon shall have 
committed yourself by saying something which 
shall arouse his scarcasm. When he does 
speak, he shows that his silence was caused 
rather by indifference than any hostile feelings 
The subjects which interest you, ay, even the 


weightier matters which are the urgent busi- | 
ness of men, appear as if they were beneath his ; 


regards, as if unfit to move his sympathies or 
exercise his reason 


nions, he will never allow you to see what are 
his. He answers your reasoning with a para- 
dox,—and damps your earnestness with a sneer 


The more important the subject the more trivial | 


his tone: and the increase of another's interest 


in its discussion, but serves to render him more | 
Happy they whom his | 


inveterate in his irony. 
levity disgusts. I have seen most people grow 
ashamed of seriousness which appeared ridicu- 


lous in his presence,—abandon the cause which | 


his indifference made them suppose unimpor- 


tant—till their reason bowed down betore his | 
folly—their enthusiasm withered beneath his | 
sneer, and they sunk into a reckless disregard | 


of the truth, which his contempt had disho- 
noured in theireyes. Yet M 
kindest and most honourable of men. He 


is one of the 


wants not deep and right feelings, but his | 
vanity prevents him from expressing them, and | 
thus distorts the outward lineaments of a good | 
heart, as well as wastes the energies of astrong | 


mind 


I have seen this man in argument with | 


another, who is the most earnest, and the most 
illogical of men. The one was weighed down 
by truths which he had not strength to wield, 


the other lightly armed with sophisms of which | 
he was an unrivalled master: the one utterly | 


bewildered by the enthusiasm which prompted, 
while it disorganized his efforts—the other op- 
posing to him the coolness of perfect insin- 


He never | 


Express your own feel- | 
ings, he will never reward you with a similar | 
discovery of his own, or lay bare all your opi- | 


cerity ; the one straining to excite feelings, | 


whieh were far above the temper of his au- 
dience,—the other giving refuge to their vanity 
under the success of his own levity. 
question which appeared at the moment to 
triumph? And yet, when I looked back on the 
contrast, it appeared as if the talents of one but 
rendered his indifference more despicable, while 
the other’s honesty shone more brightly for his 
very errors. The one might have found truth, 
but spurned it, and never now could he attain 
it, because he avoided it. The other mighterr, 
but even chance might direct him right. At 
any rate he did his best, and I could not but ho- 
nour the man who used his slender means to 
such noble purpose. He had the right will, and 
even with little power he had thus the great es- 


S sential without which no man can be useful to 


Who can | 


| 
| 
} 
} 
| 
} 


Ins fellow-creatures, no man can have a claim | 
J.D. 


on their love. 
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From the New Monthly Magazine. « 


EXPECTATION. 
(Scuiiier.) 
Was it the latch that was stirr’d? 
Or the wicket that open swung ?— 
No, ‘twas but the breeze I heard, 
That sighs yon poplar trees among. 


Thou green and leafy bower, be new array’d, 
To-day the loveliest Fair shall bless thy sight, 
| Ye branches, twine and form a cooling shade, 
And cast o'er all the scene a gentle night ; 
| And ye too, Zephyrs, sport around the Maid, 
And fan her cheek with fluttering pinions 
j light, 
When her fair form is borne along the grove, 
With footstep light, to seek the bower of love. 


Hark! through the thicket is heard 
A sound rustling loudly and near! 

No, ‘tis but the startled bird 
Fluttering in the brake, I hear. 


| Oh! quench thy torch, bright Day, and thou 


arise 
In gentle silence, calm, mysterious Night, 
And spread thy purple mantle o'er the skies, 
With friendly branches shade us from the 


sight. 


| Far from the listener's ear Love timid flies, 


And hates the gaudy day’s rude, glaring 
light ; 
Let none but Hesperus with twinkling eye 
In silence gaze, from out the darkening sky. 


Are there no soft voices near, 

That whispering the silence break ? 
No, ‘tis but the swan I hear, 

That ruffling cleaves the silver lake. 


My ear drinks in a harmony divine, 
The fountain falls with sweetly rushing 
sound, 
The flowers to Zephyr's kiss their heads in- 
cline, 
While every creature seenis rejoicing round ; 
And where the peach lies hid in leaves, the 
vine 
Embracing hangs, with 
crown'd; 
While round my burning cheek the breezes 
play, > 
And breathing perfuine, steal the glow away 


purple clusters 


Hear I not steps bounding free, 
That rustle the leaves as they tread? 
No, ‘tis from the neighbouring tree 
The ripe and golden fruit is shed. 


At length is closed the flaming eye of Day 
For sweet repose, and pale are ali his rays, 

Now boldly open in the twilight grey 
Those chaliced flowers that hate his gaudy 

blaze, 

And while the beaming Moon glides on her way 
The earth seems half dissolving in her gaze, 

While lovely Nature stretch'd before me lies, 

And every beauty meets my wondering eyes, 


Is it a form I see move 

In silken robes glistening and bright? 
No, ‘tis in yon cypress grove 

A marble column gleaming white, 
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Thou longing heart, be calm, thy transports 
spare, 
"Tis but of fancied bliss thou art possess’d ; 
The arms that should enfold her, clasp the air, 
No dream of joy can cool my burning breast. 
Oh! let her stand one moment living there, 


And let me feel in mine her soft hand press‘d, 


Or from her mantle catch a passing gleam— 
Then o'er his senses stole th’ illusive dream 


But as sudden descends from above 
When unhoped for, the moment of bliss, 
So lightly she treads through the grove, 
And awakes her beloved with a kiss. 


From the London Weekly Review. 
THE LIBRARY OF RELIGIOUS KNOW. 


LEDGE, consisting of a Series of Original 
Treatises, writtenina Po ypular and Familiar 
Style, on the most re Subjects relat- 
of Bee Pr » Doctrines, 

Reve led Religion. London, 


ing to the phecies 
and Duties, ¢ 


1s20). Meeon Y. 


first number of a series of publi- 
i 
to appear once a fortnight, 


nis is the 
cations, which are 
in portions accessible 
readers; and which, as being under the super- 
intendence of clergymen of the 
England, and in the hands of an intelligent 
publisher, must be an instrument of unmixed 
good to the community It was hich time that 
some such work should be put before the pub- 
lic; for the whole effort has hitherto been the 
contrary way 


the subscriptions of our monied 
men, the names of our noble leaders of patriot- 
ism and party, the harangues of our establish- 
nd the exacerbated spirit of our 





ed orators, a 
party writers,—from the proudest associatés o 
the proud, down to the lowest convives of the 
rabble,—have been turned to the one purpose 
of stimulating the insolence, the angry pas- 
sions, and the sullen and bitter pride of. the 
multitude 

While Jacobinism wa 
coronets before it, in the 
French Revolution, the stimulant was applied 
here to the natural passion that every idler and 
profligate has for being rich at the expense of 
others; and the argument required no other 
proof than the triumph of vi “Many 
every Species within twenty mi les of the Bri- 
tish shore. But Jacobinism had its day; : “9 
France, like other maniacs, felt the price of he 
outrages only in the weight of he or 
Napoleon, a great soldier, but a bad politician 
neglected his true means of European supre- 
macy. it was his business to have roused tlie 
people: he attacked the kings. Insurrection 
was lifting up its purple hands from end to end 
of Europe, and uttering its blaspheming voice 
to swell the triumph of the prince of Atheists 
and Jacobins. But his eye was 


$s sweeping crowns and 
early part of the 


and 


chains 


sient daz- 
zled by the hereditary pomps of empire; he 
scorned the mob, until the mob scorned him; 
and, after having beaten down the ancient but- 
tresses and bastions of European monarchy, he 
found that he had been overthrowing the de- 
fence which stood between him and his true 


to the humblest rank of 


Church of 


vice of 


Library of Religious Knowledge. 


| his own, 


The 
submission of the thrones had left him naked 


danger,—the wrath of the multitude. 


—the solitary object of human antipathy. The 
hostility that was once divided between the 
native despotism and the new enemy. was now 
concentered on one nation. , Im the blindness, 
that forebodes inevitable ruin, he forced it to 
be concentered on one head, and that head 
until war was not with France, but 
with Napoleon—until his overthrow was the 
passion of millions, and his death was hailed as 
the consummation of the vietory of mankind. 

The pen had been the at power of evil 
during r the first era of the French Revolution; 
and pi ‘amphle ts and writings of every shape of 
guilty principle, and atrocious design, were 
showered upon the population. But the sword 
superseded the pen, and the tongue of party, 
contumelious and violent as it was, was but a 
feeble substitute for the vivid mischiefs of the 
school of Paine. The rapid successes of the 
English arms, too, so proudly falsified the per- 
petual predictions of national defeat; and the 
vigour of English prosperity so strongly uprose 
against the fantastic dismay of the Calculating 
School, that rebellion died, and the hearts of 
Englishmen were English once more—proud 
of their country, true to their religion, and 
loyal to their King. A severe trial had passed ; 
and, by the help, by scarcely less than the di- 
rect and visible interposition of Providence, 
the nation was saved, was led from victory to 
victory; and was finally raised to the rank of 
urbiter of the civilized world. 

A severer trial may be still to come—in what 
shape, is perhaps to be fully told only by the 
blow that at once awakes and prostrates. But 
it is impossible to look around us at this hour, 
without feeling the necessity of some resource 
beyond the ordinary dependence of states on 
the integrity of man; and for the restoration 


f | of the national mind, if it is to be restored, we 


can look alone to the more solemn and princi- 
pled reverence tor that mighty Revelation, to 
which the wisdom of the wise is folly, by which 
England rose to her glory, and without whose 
perpetual sovereignty over the national heart, 
her glory will be a dream, her strength dust, 
and her people, after a few years of political 
vice and personal corruption, will be sunk into 
the slaves of the stranger, commissioned to 
crush us for our degeneracy. 

With these feelings, we rejoice at the pro- 
mise of a vigorous and pure work; offering 


; truth, and truth of the most illustrious kind, to 


| ably. 


the people—the evidences and doctrines—the 
whole body of the wisdom given to man for his 
guidance through the world, and his hope in 
eternity—the sublime statute and charter of 
immortality. 

The future character of the work must, of 
course, depend on its conduct; but it begins 
The first number is on the proof of the 
“ Existence of a First Cause ;” and the argu- 
ment is taken from Paley's Natural Theology, 
with corrections of those occasional scientific 
oversights, into which Paley was led by his 
authorities; and some wood-cuts giving the 
necessary illustration to the more perplexed 
details. Paley’s choice of the human anatomy 
unfortunately led him into a portion of science, 
which, with all its power of evidence, must al- 
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ways be repulsive to the majority ; and it had 
the additional disadvantage of excluding a va- 
riety of topics not less illustrative, and much 
more generally interesting. We understand 
it to be the purpose of the present work, to 
strike out immediately into those topics, and 


give the leading facts of the great kingdoms of 


nature,—the construction and qualities of the 
inferior creation :—the insect world, that end- 
less treasury of contrivances the most compli- 
cated, and the most inventive, descending 
down to the remotest power of vision, and pro- 
bably countless races beyond ;—the vegetable 
world, in which every new traveller discovers 
new opulence, and every new research, new 
sources of astonishment ;—the world of unliv- 
ing matter, of which Chemistry holds the scep- 
tre, commanding miracles of beauty, strength, 
usefulness, and ruin, to be wrought alike before 
the eyes of man, and in depths to which his eve 
shall never penetrate. Subjects like those ly- 
ing before the friend of truth and human na- 
ture, may supply the most admirable sources 
of interest and instruction. We must look 
upon this undertaking as more than the mere 
enterprise of intelligent commerce. The pub- 
lic have a right to expect such performances 
from their men of true science and true patriot- 
ism; and when they do appear, it is a duty of 
public gratitude and national wisdom, to sup- 
port them with generosity, firmness, and zeal. 
The present number promises well; it is 
clearly printed, on good paper; and the price 
(sixpence) renders it accessible to all. 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 
SADNESS AND MIRTH. 


“ Nay, these wild fits of unecurb’d laughter 
Athwart the gloomy tenor of your mind 
As it has lower'd of late, so keenly cast, 
Unsuited seem and strange.” 
j —*O nothing strange ! 
Didst thou ne’er see the swallow’s veering breast 
Winging the air beneath some murky cloud 
in the sunn'd glimpses of'a troubled day, 
Shiver in silvery brightness? 
Or boatman’s oar, as vivid lightning flash 
In the faint gleam, that like a spirit’s path 
Tracks the still waters of some sullen lake ? 
) gentle friend ! 
Chide not Aer mirth, who was sad yesterday 
And may be so to-morrow !” 
Joanna Baillie. 
Ye met at the stately feasts of old, 
When the bright wine foum’d in sculptured 
gold, 
Sadness and Mirth! ye were mingled there 
With the sound of the lyre in the scented air: 
As the cloud and the lightning are blent on 
high, 
Ye mix'd in the gorgeous revelry. 


For there hung o’er those banquets of yore a 
loom, 

A thought and a shadow of the tomb; 

It gave to the flute-notes an under-tone, 

To the rose a colouring not its own, 

To the breath of the myrtle a mournful power— 


Sadness and Mirth! ye had each your dower! | 


Ye met when the triumph swept proudly by, 
With the Roman eagles through the sky ! 
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| I know that e’en then, in his hour of pride, 

| The soul of the mighty within him died, 

| That the void in his bosom lay darkly still, 
Which the music of victory might never fill! 


Thou wert there, O Mirth! swelling on the 
shout, 

Till the temples like echo-caves rang out ; 

Thine were the garlands, the songs, the wine, 

All the rich voices in air were thine, 

The incense, the sunshine—but, Sadness! thy 
part, 

Deepest of all, was the victor’s heart! 


Ye meet at the bridal with flower and tear; 

Strangely and widely ye meet by the bier ! 

As the gleam from a sea-bird’s white wing 
shed, 

| Crosses the storm in its path of dread, 

| As a dirge meets the breeze of a summer-sky— 

Sadness and Mirth; so ye come and fly! 


} Ye meet in the Poet's haunted breast— 
Darkness and rainbow alike its guest ! 
| When the breath of the violet is out in Spring, 
When the woods with the wakening of music 
ring, 
|; O’er his dreamy spirit your currents pass, 
| Like shadow and sunlight o'er mountain-grass. 


| When will your parting be, Sadness and Mirth: 
Bright stream and dark one! Oh! never on 
earth! 
Never while triumphs and tombs are so near, 
While Death and Love walk the same dim 
sphere ; 


| While flowers unfold where the storm may 
sweep, 
| While the heart of man is a soundless deep ! 


' But there smiles a land, O ye troubled pair! 
| Where ye have no part in the summer-air. 
| Far from the breathings of changeful skies, 
| Over the seas and the graves it lies, 
| Where the day of the lightning and cloud is 
done, 
And Joy reigns alone, as the lonely sun! 


F. H. 


From the Monthly Review. 


MEMOIRS OF THE CHEVALIER 
BAYART.* 


Tue days of chivalry, if little adapted to the 
general improvement of society, were highly 
favourable to the development of many good 
qualities in individual character. Great and 
splendid actions were sure to excite attention, 
though humble and useful virtues could not. 
The few, therefore, who had an opportunity of 
signalizing themselves, had incitements to 

| boldest exercise of courage, to the most patient 
self denial, and the employment of whatever 
talents they might possess, in the c*use that 
| was considered most just and honourable. In 
this struggle for fame, many excellencies could 
| hardly fail of being elicited. Reputation in 
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those times supplied every argument to virtu- | 
ous exertion, and the incitement was of suffi- | 
cient strength to bend the most obstinate na- | 
tures to the law of honour. Every attention 
to self thus became regarded as unworthy of a | 
knight devoted to the defence of public inno- 
eence; every breach of word was an indelible 
stain on one who it was to be supposed could 
feel no fear, and whatever act could bring ad- | 
ditional praise to his name, that it was neces- | 
sary he should perform at the risk of his ex- 
istence. We are, therefore, repeatedly sur- 
prised with the appearance of the most noble 
characters in times of great genera! ignorance; | 
with the occasional splendour of individual his- | 
tory, while that of nations is wrapped in dark- 
mess: and there are accounts of men who lived | 
in periods when almost every principle of eivil | 
and religious law was perverted, who manifest- 
ed a nobleness of nature formed and strength- 
ened in the school of chivalry, that puts the 
training of modern seminaries to the blush 
Among the most noble of the chevaliers with 
whom the history of knighthood has made us 
acquainted, is the celebrated Pierre Terrail de 
Bayart, the good Chevalier sans peur et sans 
reproche. This renowned hero was born in 
the year 1473, in the Castle of Bayart, from 
which seignorie he took his title. His family 
was one of the oldest in France, and had been 
made honourable by a long line of celebrated 
soldiers. At the time of his birth, his uncle 
was Bishop of Alleman, and under his superin- 
tendence he received an education superior to 
that which was commonly received by the gen- 
tlemen of that period. On returning to his pa- 
ternal home, he became distinguished for his 
skill in all the accomplishments which were 
taught as preparatory to the profession of arms. 
In the most ardent thirst after reputation he 
was led on by the perusal of the old chronicles 
of his country, and especially of those which 
recorded the deeds of his noble ancestors: when 
his father, therefore, assembled him and his 
brothers to hear their determination as to the 
profession they desired to follow, he replied, 
 Monseigneur, my father, although filial love 
would persuade me to remain here to attend 
apon your old age, yet the desire with which 
the history of the great men of past ages in- 
spires me, and, especially those of my own 
house, induces me to follow the track which 
you and your ancestors have pursued, and in 
which [ trust | shall do you no dishonour.” 
The Signeur Bayart, delighted with the deter- 


| embroidery. 





mination of his eldest son, and with the expres- 
sion of his sentiments, immediately conceded | 
to his wishes, and the young representative of 
a long line of distinguished warriors was direct- | 
ed to hasten his preparations for the execution 
of his design. In the mean time, his father 

thered together his different friends and re- 
atives, in order to acquaint them with the de- 
termination of his son, and to ask their advice 
as to the best manner of proceeding in their 
settlement. Among the rest was the Bishop 
of Alleman, to whom Pierre had been intrusted 
for hie education. This prelate possessed con- 
siderable influence, and as the first thing to be 
done for a gentleman in those times was to pro- 





cure him an appointment as page to some 
prince, he recommended that his nephew should 


be sent to the court of Charles Duke of Savoy, 
to whom he promised to give him an introduc- 
tion. The proposal was accepted with great 
satisfaction, and the good bishop took upon 
himself the charge of peccliine Pierre with 
every thing necessary for his equipment. On 
the next day accordingly he appeared before 
the company mounted on a beautiful little 
horse, and in a splendid costume of the period, 
wade of velvet and ribbons, and shining with 
Having taken an atfectionate 
farewell of his parents, he set forth with his 
uncle, who immediately carried him to the 
Duke, at whose court he was received with 
marks of great satisfaction. 

Bayart distinguished himself in his new si- 
tuation by his amiable disposition as well as by 
his accomplishments, and he acquired the af- 
fections of both the prince and the courtiers. 
But he had not been at the court of Savoy more 
than six months, when Charles, determining to 
visit the French king, Charles VIII, took him 
in his suite. Before they arrived at the royal 
residence, they were met by the Duke de Lig- 
ny, whose attention was instantly fixed on the 
young page. The consequence was, that Bay- 
art was removed to the court of France, where 
he became a pupil of Ligny. 

A page, according to established custom, was 
to remain as such for seven years, after which 
he was to be admitted to the rank of a man of 
arms, which was even considered so honourable 
a degree that many noblemen were contented 
to receive it. To this, however, Bayart attain- 
ed in the third year of his apprenticeship, and 
when Charles VIII. returned to Lyons, he 
found him ready to support the character which 
had been formerly given him. A fortunate op- 
portunity occurred to establish his reputation 
at once. During the residence of Charles at 
Lyons, a gentleman named Claude de Vaud- 
rey, of great reputation for skill in arms, asked 
permission of the king to proclaim a tournay. 
The request was granted without delay, and 
the chevalier made known his intention of 
meeting any gentleman who would venture to 
oppose him in combat. Nothing could have 
been more to the taste of Pierre, and he only 
wanted the means of appearing properly accou- 
tred to determine at once upon being present 
in the lists. But how to provide himself with 
horse and armour fit for the occasion, was a 
difficult question, and he was almost despair- 
ing of being able to accomplish his object, when 
he was met by his friend Bellabre, who was 
equally desirous of being at the tournay, and 
equally in want of means. After duly consi- 
dering the matter, it was decided that instant 
application should be made to an uncle of Bay- 
art, the fat Abbe of Ainay. At first however, 
they met with a sharp repulse, and it was only 
after a long struggle they brought the Abbé to 
the determination of giving him a hundred 
crowns for a horse, and an order upon his tailor 
for fit accoutrements. Fortunately for the 
friends, the order was couched in general terms, 
and hastening with all speed to the merchant, 
they provided themselves with jast as much silk, 
&c. as might be necessary to give them both a 
noble appearance. The Abbe, on relating the 


circumstance of the interview with his nephew, 
happened to mention the order he had given 
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upon the tailor, when to his great terror he was | 


told that it was most likely he would find him- 
self charged a thousand crowns, instead of a 
hundred, as he supposed. This was in fact the 
case, and his only consolation was, that as he 
saw no chance of Pierre's escaping the strong 
arm of de Vaudrey, he stood little risk of being 
again ca!led on to assist his necessities. But 
the nephew was more fortunate than his angry 
uncle expected. He was successful in the 
combat beyond all expectation, and he received 
the congratulations of the monarch and his 
whole court. 

Immediately after this event Bayart was 
sent by de Ligny to join the company in which 
he had been enrolled, and which was in garri- 
son at Artois. The following is the account of 
his departure: 


“* Piquet, my friend,’ said the Count, ‘you | 


have had excellent success in your tournay, 
but the occupation of a chevalier must be prac- 
tical. I have continued you a gentleman of 
my household, with the allowance of three 
hundred francs a year, and three horses, by 
making you a man of arms in my company. 
It is time for you to go and join your comrades 
in garrison. In hearing some sound of war, 
you will have a better occasion for acquiring 
honour than in these quarters.’ This was to 
complete the desire of Bayart, who, after 
having thanked the count for this new mark of 
kindness, as the greatest he had received from 
him, requested permission to depart the next 
day. ‘ Willingly,’ replied the Count de Ligny, 


‘but it is necessary before you go, to take leave 


of the king, and [ will conduct you to his hotel. 
‘Sire,’ said the Count, presenting him to the 
monarch, ‘here is your Piquet, who before 
joining lis company in Artois, comes to take 
farewell of you.’ The king regarded Bayart 
for some time with pleasure, and appeared de- 
lighted with the noble and serious air with 
which he knelt before him. ‘ Bayart,’ said he, 
‘may God, my young friend, preserve you in 
the career in which you have commenced, and 
you wil be a great and excellent man. You 
are going into a country where the dames are 
lovely, endeavour to acquire their good graces 
Adieu my friend.’ ‘Great thanks, Sire, 
Bayart. The princes and courtiers all em- 


braced him, testifying their regret at his de- | 


parture ; as for himself, he had long desired to 
join his company. 
hundred crowns by the valet de chambre who 
kept his private purse, and added to this pre- 
sent a superb horse from hisown stud. Bayart 
gave thirty crowns to the valet de chambre, 
and ten to the man who brought the horse, a 
generosity which obtained him the greatest 
honour. The count kept him all the evening 
at his hotel, and after giving him advice, as if 
he had been his own son, and recommending 
him de férir haut, de parler bas, et de ne ja- 
mats forligner, * Piquet, my friend,’ continued 
he, ‘I suppose you will set out to-morrow 
morning betore I rise; may God preserve vou 
in your journey,’ He then embraced him with 
tears in his eyes. 


tended with each other in the tenderness of 
their adieus. 


said | 


The king sent him three | 


Bayart, with one knee on | 
the ground, took his leave, and returned to his | 
residence, followed by hiscompanions, whocon- | 
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“On returning, he found in his apartment 
| the count’s tailor, who brought him two com- 
plete suits, and he further learnt that in his ab- 
sence he had sent by his equery a superb horse 
| which he himself had been in the habit of 
riding. Bayart gave twenty crowns to the 
tailor, desired him to give ten more to the 
equery, and to salute, on his account, all the 
| members of the Count de Ligny’s household. 
He then completed the preparations for his 
| journey, took a short repose, and rose with the 
first dawn of day. He sent off before him his 
grands cheraur to the number of six, and then 
his baggage, which he soon followed with six 
other horses, ‘ beaux et triamphans courtauds.’ 
| His comrade, Bellabre, accompanied him to La 
| Bresle, where they separated after having dined 
| together; but their separation was to be very 
short, as Bellabre only waited the arrival of 
| two horses from Spain to rejoin his friend, 
which he expected to do in three or four days. 

“ Bayart travelled by short stages, for the 
convenience of his grands chevaur, and being 
within three leagues of the town of Aire, he 
sent one of his suite to prepare lis lodging. 
When the gentlemen of de Ligny’s company 
knew that their new comrade Piquet had ar- 
rived, they mounted horses to the number of a 
hundred and twenty to meet him. Each de- 
sired to know this young man, so dear to their 
king and captain. We leave the reader to 
guess the appearance they made, and having 
placed Bayart in the midst of them, they en- 

| tered in triumph into the city, where the 

| greater part of the ladies were at their wim 
dows, curious to see this gentleman of eighteen, 
of whom so mueh had been said. Elis comrades 
accompanied him to his house, where, accord- 
ing to the orders given, supper awaited him. 
\ part of the company rethained at the repast, 
which was of the gayest kind, intermixed with 
talk of love and war, without forgetting, as 
might be expected, Piquet’s success at the late 
tournay.”—pp. 41-45. 

Moved by the hospitality and attention which 
was shown in this place, he determined on 
giving a tournay for the amusement of the la- 

| dies, who were said to be as beautiful as any in 
the whole of France. To this tournay came 
about fifty gentlemen, and among ethers Bay- 
art’s friend, Bellabre. The day arrived, and 
Louis d’Ars and the Scotch nobleman, Saint 
Quentin, were appointed judges of the combat. 
The combatants then ranged themselves in twe 
companies, each consisting of twenty-three 
ch imptons. The trumpet sonnded and the 
lists were opened. After a long contest of 
rival aspirants after fame, in which Bayart was 
chiefly distinguished, the assembled company 
retired to his lodgings, where a splendid ban- 
quet was provided them. Thus terminated 
each day of the tournay, and Pierre obtained 
as much praise for his gallantry and courteous 
bearing as for his valour. 

Sut a more important scene was now to oc- 
cupy hisattention. Charles VUL, who having 
renewed his claims upon Naples, had impra- 
dently spent the time of his residence there in 
thoughtless amusement, saw himself, when en- 
deavouring to return to his own country, sur- 
| rounded by a numerous army of hostile confe- 
On the 6th of July, 1495, an engage- 


| derates. 
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ment took place. 
two horses killed under him, and it is supposed 


In this battle Bayart had | 


that it was for his conduct on the occasion he | 


received the honour of knighthood. 


Having thus shared in the principal scenes | 


which the times presented, he determined upon 


paying a visit to his family and the friends by | 


whom he had been first introduced to the 
world. Having wept over the tomb of his fa- 
ther, and remained a short time with his mo- 


ther, he proceeded to the court of the Duke of | 


Savoy. A curious incident is here given in 
the Memoirs, which strongly marks the clia- 
racter of the age, and the confidence and high 


refinement of manners to which the maxims of 


chivalry gave birth. Bayart, whiie a page to 
the Duke, became enamoured with a lady in 
the retinue of the Duchess, and his passion 
was met by one as ardent as his own. 
after his departure, however, his mistress was 


Soon | 


induced by the entreaties of her relatives to be- | 


come the wife of the Count Fruzasque, a no- 
bleman of great rank and fortune. 
returned he was met by this lady with the live- 
liest demonstrations of continued regard. They 
talked over the events of former times, recol- 
lected the various little circumstances attend- 
ing the discovery of their love, and amused 
themselves in many a leng conversation with 
repainting the ardour of their attachment. 
The lady Fruzasque then told him that nothing 
would so gratify her as his giving a tournay, 
which she said was due to his regard for his 
early home. Bayart could not resist this ap- 
peal, and he promised to accede to the request 


When he | 


| led you into our city. 


if the dame would endow him with one of her | 


bracelets. This was immediately done, and 
the next day a proclamation was made, an- 
nouncing that Pierre Bayart challenged the 
gentlemen of the neighbourhood to combat, 
and that he would give as a prize aruby witha 
hundred ducats, and the bracelet of his mis- 
trees, to whoever should be the victor with 
lance or sword. The day appointed for the 
festival came, and Bayart was, as usual, the 
most distinguished of the combatants. Ac- 
cordingly, when it was inquired to whom the 
prizes should be awarded, all voices were in 
his favour, and they were about to be given 
him, when, blushing and declaring he did not 
merit them, he observed, that it was to the 
bracelet which had been lent him by the Lady 
Fruzasque he owed the victory, and that it was 
she, therefore, who must dispose of the prize. 
The count, says the biographer, took no um- 
brage at this declaration of his wife's lover, 


confiding in the strict honour of knighthood. | 
The lady herself expressed her gratitude for | 


the distinction given her, and replied to the 
compliments of Bayart by saying, “ since Mon- 
seigneur has had the goodness to say that my 
bracelet has gained him the victory, I wish, for 
love of him, to keep it all my life ; for the ruby, 
I give it to Seigneur de Mondragon, who is 
next to him in desert.” 

Not long after this he was engaged in the 
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bards with so much fury, that they began to 
lose ground. Cazachio, seeing that the French 
were too near him, and fearing that they would 
enter Binasco with him, made his retreat in 
good order on the side of Milan. Being 
arrived at a short distance from that city, 
the Italians disbanded, and flew at full speed, 
pursued by the French, even to the cannon 
of the fortification. Then one of the se- 
niors of the company perceiving their dan- 
ger, cried, ‘turn, soldiers, turn. All obeyed 
and stopped, with the exception of Bayart, who 
was too eager in the pursuit of the fugitives to 
hear any thing, and thus led away by his ar- 
dour, he entered pell mell with them into Mi- 
lan, chasing them even to the ducal palace. 
Being soon recognised by his white crosses, 
and surrounded on all sides by the populace, 
who shouted, Piglia! piglia! he was forced 
to surrender himself to the Captain Bernardino 
Cazachio, who took him with him to his abode, 
but after that Bayart was disarmed, he could 
not recognise the terrible gend’arme in the 
person of a young man of a gentle and almost 
feminine figure. Ludovic, who had heard the 
tumult, demanded the cause of it, and desirous 
to see this rash archer, ordered him before him 
Cazachio, a warrior full of honour, on hearing 
this order, and fearing that Ludovic, giving 
way to his habitual fury, might have conceived 
some fatal project, determined to accompany 
his prisoner himself. ‘My gentleman,’ said 
Sforza, astonished at seeing so much valour 
and youth united, ‘approach and tell me what 
Did you think of taking 
Milan by yourself?’ ‘ By my faith, my lord, 
replied Bayart, without confusion, ‘I did not 
expect to enter quite alone, and thought of 
being followed by my companions, who, more 
au fait in war, have avoided my fate. But in- 
dependent of my disgrace, | only congratulate 
myself that I have fallen into the hands of this 
good and valiant captain.’ Ludovic then asked 
him, upon his honour, what was the number of 
the French troops. ‘ Upon my soul, my Lord, 
they are little less than fourteen or fifteen hun- 
dred men of arms, and sixteen or eighteen 
thousand foot soldiers; but all choice men, 
who are determined from this time forever to 
subject the Duchy of Milan to the king oar 
master: excuse my frankness, but it appears 
to me, my Lord, that you would be as safe in 
Germany as here, for your people cannot stand 
before ours.’ 

“The Duke pretended to be amused at the 
proposition of the young Frenchman. ‘ Upon 
iny word, my gentleman,’ said he in a tone of 
raillery and indifference, ‘I shall be glad for 
the troops of the king of France and mine to 


| decide, at the earliest period, by a battle, to 


contest of the French king with the Duke of | 


Milan, and was taken prisoner in a too ardent 
pursuit of the retreating enemy. Animated 
by the encouragements of the Bon Chevalier 
the French,— 

* Repeating their waz cry, charged the Lom- 


whom the inheritance belongs, for I find there 
is no other way of settling it.’ ‘ May it please 
God,’ said Bayart, ‘ that it be to-morrow, pro- 
vided I am out of prison.’ ‘ Youare free,’ an- 
swered Ludovic, in a transport of generosity 
unusual to him, ‘ and I will grant to you more- 
over, whatever you may ask.’ 

“The Chevalier, placing one knee on the 
ground to thank him, begged him to have the 
kindness to restore to him his arms and horse, 
and to send him back to his garrison. ‘I feel 
so grateful to you, my Lord, that beyond the 
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service of the king my master, and my own | these hills had been undermined, partly by na- 


honour, I shall always be at your command.’ | 
‘Captain Cazachio,’ said Ludovic, ‘let his 
horse and all belonging to him be restored.’ | 
‘ Nothing more easy,’ said the former, ‘ for all 
is at my house.’ And he sent for his horse and 
arms. Ludovic wished Bayart to arm before 
him, who leaped on the saddle without touch- 
ing the stirrups. He then took his lance, and 
closing his vizor, flew across the vast court of | 
the palace, and broke the shaft of his lance 
upon the ground into five or six pieces. Lu- 
dovic, who was not more delighted with this 
spectacle than he had reason to be, could not | 
help confessing, that ifallthe men of the French 
army resembled this one, he had much to fear. 
However, he gave him a trumpeter to recon- 
duct him to his garrison, who went not so far, 
for the French army was already but ten or 
twelve miles from the city. 

* All had pitied the young warrior, whose 
courage was an excuse for his imprudence. 
His unexpected return surprised his comrades, 
who joyfully accompanied him to his good mas- | 
ter, the Count de Ligny. ‘ How, Picquet, my 
friend,’ said he, smiling, ‘you here! Who 
has taken you out of prison and paid your ran- 
som? I was, at this instant, about to send a 
trumpeter to do this for you.’ ‘ My Lord, I 
thank you very humbly for your good wishes, 
but the Lord Ludovic has generously sent me 
back without ransom,’ and he related in detail 
his adventure. Trivulzio asked him, ‘if he 


thought, from the countenance of Sforza, that 


he was a man likely to give them battle.’ ‘ My 
Lord,’ answered Bayart, ‘ he has not placed me 
so much in his confidence; all that I can tell 
you is, that he has not the appearance of being 
easily intimidated, and most probably it will not 
be long before you hear news from him. All 
that I have been able to learn is, that the great- 
est part of his troops are in Novare, and that 
he ought either to call them to Milan, or to go 
himself and join them.’ "—pp. 74—72. 

But we must tarry no longer in these details 
of Bayart’s early exploits; and it will be suffi- 
cient to mention, that he soon enlarged the 
sphere of his reputation by his conduct in a war 
with Spain, and by several single combats, es- 
pecially in one in which eleven Frenchmen 





were pitted against eleven Spaniards; and in 
another, in which he equalled the most cele- 
brated deeds of the knights of old, by defending 
a bridge against two hundred Spaniards. In 
the year 1509, when Louis XII. sent a strong 
force into the Milanese, Bayart was put at the 
head of thirty men of arms and a company of | 
infantry. At the head of this little band he 
performed wonders, and contributed greatly to | 
the celebrated victory of Agrandel. At the 
siege of Padua, which shortly followed, he 
again distinguished himself by a similar display 
of conduct and bravery, and France and Italy 
rung with the fame of his several actions. But 
there is one account in this part of the Memoirs 
which we must not pass over, as it shows the 
barbarity which degraded the lower classes of 
the people in the age of Bayart. 


“The population of Vicentia, in an attack 
| well loved by your companions to let them suf- 


being made upon their town by Chaumont 


d'Ambrise, had fled for security tothe mountains | 


| seek them. 


ture and partly by man, and the immense cave 


' which had been thus formed, was called the 


Grotto of Masano. Into this subterranean re- 


| treat the miserable fugitives plunged them- 


selves, in the hope that they might continue 
there in safety, till succours should arrive to 
relieve the town. No immediate danger, it 
seemed, could possibly’ befall them; for the en- 
trance to the cave was so narrow, that only one 
person could pass in at a time, and they were 
well defended with pikes and arquebises. Their 
place of concealment, however, being disco- 
vered by some of the stragglers belonging to 
the French army, they were terrified by hear- 
ing themselves threatened with destruction, 
unless they instantly delivered up their valua- 
bles as a ransom. They in vain replied that 
they had saved nothing, and, therefore, had no- 
thing to offer; the abandoned wretches imme- 
diately collected a quantity of hay and stubble, 
which they brought to the mouth of the cave, 
and set fire to. The victims of this horrid bar- 
barity had no chance of escape, and the whole 
population of Vicentia perished, crowded toge- 
ther in their suffocating hold.” 

About the year 1511, Bayart was sent with 
the French army under Nemours, to the suc- 
cour of the Emperor Maximilian. A curious 
circumstance happened while the commander 
and his officers were staying at Carpi, which 
is worth relating, as it is another of the many 
anecdotes with which these Memoirs abound, 
calculated to illustrate the state of manners 
and learning in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies. Alberti Pio, the lord of the place, who 
entertained the party, had under his protection 
an astrologer, whose fame was celebrated 
through the neighbourhood. Curiosity induced 
Nemours to request a sight of this man, and he 
was accordingly introduced when the compa- 
ny wasassembled at the evening banquet. Af- 
ter several cpmpliments had been paid the phi- 
losopher, he was asked if the Spaniards would 
come to battle? “ Yes,” was the answer, 
“and on Ash-Wednesday.” “And who will 
conquer?” “ The field will remain to the 
Freach, and the Spaniards will suffer loss: but 
the French will pay dearly for their victory.’ 
“ Shall I be among the dead,” asked Le Seig- 
neur de la Palice.’ “No, you have at least 
twelve years to live, but you will die in another 
battle.” In the same manner every one in the 
party received some prediction of his fate. 
Bayart was persuaded to ask the astrologer 
whether he should ever be a great and rich per- 
sonage? The answer was, that he would be 


| as rich in honour and virtue as any captain in 


France; but that the good things of fortune he 
would not possess, because he did not value or 
“ You will serve,” continued the 
astrologer, ‘another monarch, after him who 


' now reigns in France, who will esteem and love 


you much, but envious men will hinder your 
receiving those rewards and honours which 
you merit.” “ And shall I escape the perils of 
the deadly battle about to be fought?” “ Yes, 
but you will die in war about twelve years 
hence, and by a cannon ball; for you are too 


fer any other weapon to reach you.” After 


which environed the city. A large tract of | some further conversation of the same kind, a 


Museum.—Vot. XIV. 
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wild fellow of the name of Jacquin Caumont | 
entered the apartment. He demanded his fate | 


readily answered, proceeded at once to abuse 
and ridicule. “ You wish then to know your 
fortune?” “Yes! yes!” “ Well then, take 
care of your soul, for you will be hung and 
strangled in less than three months.” This 
prophecy was strangely fulfilled by the peor 
Capitaine being carried by a runaway horse 
into the river, from which he was extricated 
with difficulty, and afterwards hung up by the 
legs to dry, or rather drain. 

th the year 1512, the French evacuated Italy. 
In defending a bridge ever the Tesin, Bayart 
received a severe wound in the neck, and as 
soon as the army had completed its retreat, he 
hastened to Grenoble, where his uncle, the 
Bishop Laurent des Alleman resided, and who 
received him with every demonstration of re- 
gard. Here he was seized with a violent fever, 


of the wise man, and not finding his questions | 
| 


which was brought on by the united effects of | 
fatigue and the pain of the wound he had lately | 


received. There is something picturesque and 
simple in the account given of his sickness and 
recovery. We extract the passage. 

“ The good Chevalier went straight to Gre- 
noble to visit his kind uncle, the bishop, whom 
he had not seen fora very longtime. Laurent 
des Alleman received his nephew with a satis- 
faction difficult to be described, and had him 
remain at the palace, where the greatest care 
and attention was lavished on him. The gen- 
tlemen and ladies of the town and surrounding 
neighbourhood, went to visit this warrior, who 
was not only an honour to his family, but to 
all Dauphine. They were never tired of ex- 
pressing their admiration, and loading him 
with praises, which his modesty scarcely allow- 
ed him to accept. 

“ But whether it was the consequence of his 
fatigues during the war, or the effects of his 
Jate wound, the good Chevalier was seized with 
a violent fever, which lasted, at its height, se- 
venteen days, and which weakened him so 
much that his life was despaired of. The sick 
man, distressed at the idea of dying in his bed, 
addressed such prayers and complaints to hea- 
ven, as brought tears in the eyes of afl around 
him. 

“ With that sincere faith, and pious familiari- 
ty of the Christians of the sixteenth century, 
‘Alas!’ said he,‘ my God, if it is thy pleasure 
to take me so soon from this world, why didst 
thou not let me die in company with that no- 
ble prince, the Duke of Nemours, and my other 
comrades, at the battle of Ravennes; why not 
rather have let me perished on the ramparts of 
Brescia, when I was so grievously wounded ? 
Indeed! | should have died happier, for I should 





have died like my ancestors, who all fell on | 


fields of battle. ' 
shelter me from the dangers of artillery, battle, 
rencountres, and assaults, to let me die in my 
bed like a woman. 
I am a great sinner, but I trust in thy infinite 
mercy. Alas! my Creator, I have greatly of- 


Great God, why didst thou | 


However, thy willbe done; | 


fended Thee by the past; but if thou hadst | 
granted me a short time longer to live, it was | 


my firm intention, with thy assistance, to have 
amended my past life.’ ”’ 
“ During the raging of the fever, it was to 





Monsetgneur Saint Antoine, so renowned in 
Vienna, that the good Chevalier addressed his 
most melancholy cries: ‘ Ah! glorious confes- 
sor and true friend of God, Saint Antoine, thou 
whom I have honoured all my life, and served 
with so much affection, thou permittest me to 
burn with such heat, that death would be pre- 
ferable to me. Alas! dost thou not remember, 
that during the wars with Italy, being at Ru- 
biera in one of thy monasteries, | kept it from 
being burned, and prevented the German foot 
soldiers from setting fire to it? In eommemo- 
ration of thy holy name I lodged in it, though 
it was out of the city, and night and day ex- 
posed to the attacks of the enemy, and pre- 
ferred dwelling there, in so much danger, a 
whole month, rather than let thy house be de- 
stroyed. I beg thee to cool this burning heat, 
or to supplicate the Almighty to take me from 
this world, if it is not his will to restore me to 
health.’”’ 

“The pious Bishop only left the pillow of 
his nephew to enter his oratory, there to offer 
up prayers and tears to God. Gentlemen, ci- 
tizens, merchants, priests, and nuns, filled the 
churches of Grenoble day and night, offering 
up prayers and the nine days’ devotion for his 
preservation. Their prayers were at length 
granted; the fever abated by degrees, and be- 
gan to give Bayart some respite. Atlength it 


| left him aitogether, and his appetite returned, 


so that in less than three weeks, with care and 
discretion, he was completely recovered. He 
was able to ride his horse round Grenoble, and 
visit his friends and the ladies from house to 
house, and even to join the feasts and banquets 
given on account of his cure.”—pp. 345—348 

Almost immediately after his recovery, he 
was engaged to take part in the war of Na- 
varre, which then broke out. Bayart received a 
joint command with La Palice; and his cou- 
rage and address proved of considerable advan- 
tage to the cause in which he was engaged 
It was at the commencement of the military 
operations, that an oceasion occurred for his 
showing the generous and amiable character 
of his disposition. Having begun the siege of 
a castle, which was strongly defended by some 
Spanish veterans, he found it necessary to pro- 
mise the lasquenets, who demanded double pay 
during a siege, that if they took the place he 
would grant their desire. Not a lasquenet, 
however, helped to pull a stone from the for- 
tress; but the valiant corps, notwithstanding, 
sent a bold deputation to the general to de- 
mand the performance of his promise, and to 
intimate that the consequences would be terri- 
ble if they met with a refusal. Le bon Cheva- 
lier, nothing daunted by this threat, would not 
give a single sous to the mal-contents; and 
they retired, breathing destruction. The story 
was a matter of merriment to the different cap- 
tains when they assembled at supper; but 
what was their amazement, when in the midst 
of their laughter, a drunken lasquenet reeled 
into the saloon, ana hieccoughing, declared he 
came to seek the life of the Chevalier Bayart 
The latter, rejoiced at the opportunity of merri- 
ment which was thus offered, excleimed ina 
voice of thunder, “ who seeks the life of the 
Chevalier Bayart? let him defend himself.” 
The poor fellow, not a little terrified at such a 
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summons, just recollected himself enough to 
discover his situation, and answered in a most 

iteous tone, “ tis not I myself who seek the 
Fite of the Captain Bayart, but all the lasque- 
nets.” 
“] dare not fight with sevea thousand lasque- 
nets, and | demand quarter.” So saying, he 
led the terrified fellow to the table, made him 
sit by his side, and plied him with the best wine 


there was, till the party broke up, and the las- | 


quenet returned to his comrades with a full de- 
termination that not a hair of the good Captain 
should ever be harmed. 

After this, Bayart was employed with the 
army in the defence of Calais, when attacked 
by our Henry the Eighth. Unfortunately the 
commander under whom he fought was less 
valiant than himself, and when the king was 
almost in his hands, suffered him to escape, and 
treat his force with contempt. The Emperor 
of Germany then joined the English army, 
which now amounted to fifty-five thousand 
men. Louis ordered a relief to be thrown into 
Terouenne, which was closely besieged. The 
attempt was made, but without success, and 
Bayart was among the discomtited party. 


When he was nearly overtaken by the pursu- | 


ing enemy, he turned and made a desperate 


stand upon a little wooden bridge, on which he | 


defended himself with a few men till his anta- 
gonists hailed the archers of the English army, 
who it appears were the terror of the most va- 
liant. yart then found it necessary to yield ; 
but before he was taken and disarmed, seeing 


some officer of the enemy reclining under a | 


tree, he had the presence of mind to make 
up to him, take him prisoner, and thus secure 
hunself a protection against the chances of in- 
convenience to which he might be exposed 
in the camp of the English. He was conduct- 
ed by the Bourguignon officer to his tent, and 
was there treated with the greatest hospitality ; 
but, two or three days after, having grown 
weary of inactivity, he said to his host, “ I wish 
you would send me back to the king my mas- 
ter, for I am tired of doing nothing.” “ How!” 
said the other, “‘ we have not yet received your 
ransom.” “ Nor I yours,’ replied Bayart, “ for 
you were already my prisoner when [ surren- 
dered to you in order to save my life.” The 
officer was utterly stupified on hearing this, 
and the conversation ended by a determination 
to appeal to the decision of the captains. The 
Emperor Maximilian received Bayart, who had 
been long known to him, with every demon- 
stration of regard, and told him if he had but 
a few such chevaliers as him, he would soon 
revenge himself on his master. While they 
were conversing, the King of England en- 
tered. ‘My brother,” said the Emperor, “do 


you know this French gentleman?” “No,” | 


was the answer. ‘But you have heard enough 
mention of him, for he has been long the terror 
of the Italians and Spaniards.” “ Then he is 
neither a Rowan nor a Grison® but a Bayart of 
France.” Henry then took Bayart by the hand, 
and embraced him as an equal. 





* There is a play upon words here, the three 
terms signifying the different colours of horses 
then in request. 


*“ Ah! ma foi!” cried the Chevalier, | 


After some | 
conversation, he observed that he considered it | 
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| a most fortunate circumstance that Bayart was 
| his prisoner, when the latter replied, ‘‘ Sire. I 
| am only your voluntary prisoner.’ The empe- 
ror laughed at hearing this, and said, *‘ Truly, 
captain, you take pleasure in laughing at both 
the king and the emperor.” “ It is, however, 
as I say,” replied Bayart, “and if it please your 
majesties, | will make you my judges.” The 
officer was then called, who allowed that it was 
as the good chevalier had said, and after con- 
sulting for some time, it was decreed by Henry 
that he should be detained on his parole for six 
weeks, and then restored to freedom. Bayart 
thanked him for his kindness, and received a 
secret intimation that the King of England 
| would gladly receive him into his service. ‘The 
| offer of course was nobly rejected. 

But we approach the conclusion of this cele- 

brated man’s memoirs. Having been in dan- 
ger of suffering some degree of neglect from 
the enmity of the courtiers, who hated his 
frankness, and dreaded the influence of his 
fame on the mind of their master, he applied 
immediately to Francis, and he was soon after 
employed against the Constable de Bourbon. 
It was in the desperate battle of the Sesia that 
he received his mortal wound, but we extract 
| the account as one of interest. 
“ Towards ten in the morning, he rejoined 
| his troop; after a new charge, turning round 
to observe the Spaniards, he was struck vio- 
lently by an arquebuse which wounded his 
right side, and broke the spine of his back. 
‘Jesus! Oh, my God! I am dead!’ cried he, 
lifting the hilt of his sword to his lips like a 
cross; ‘ Miserere met, Deus, secundum mag- 
nam misericordiam He could not 
finish, and became pale as death, and would 
have fallen from his horse, if he had not had 
the resolution to retain himself on the saddle. 
Jacques Joffrey, a young gentleman, his Mai- 
tre d'Hotel, ran and received him in his arms, 
‘ Let me descend,’ said the good chevalier, ‘to 
the foot of that tree, and let me be placed with 
my face towards the enemy, never having turn- 
ed my back, | will not now begin to do so.” 

“ Joffrey executed his wishes by the assist- 
| ance of some Swiss soldiers, and Jean de Dies- 

back caused the pikes of some of his people to 
be crossed, and would actually have carried 
him into the midst of his battalion. Bayart 
thanked him, saying, ‘Leave me | pray you, 
to exaraine my conscience a little; for, to 
take me from hence, would only cruelly 
abridge my life, for, since I was removed, | 
feel all the ain that I can possibly feel, except 
| death, which will take me soon.’ Seeing the 
| enemy advanced, he ordered them to be re- 
| pulsed, during which time, for want of a priest, 
he confessed to his Maitre d'Hotel. The young 
gentleman melted into tears on seeing his mas- 
ter mortally wounded, and Bayart had to con- 
sole him. ‘ Jacques, my friend,’ said he, ‘ cease 
| thy deuil, it is the will of God to take me from 
this world, where I have had more days and 
| blessings than | have merited.’"—pp. 471—473. 

He then gave his last testament to one of his 
friends: by this, he made his brother, George 
| Terrail, his sole heir, or in case of his leaving 

no issue, Gaspard Terrail, his cousin. It was 
with the greatest difficulty he could persuade 
his friends to retire, even on the approach of 
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the enemy, and when all the rest were com- 


pelled to leave him, his faithful servant still re- | 


mained lamenting over him. But we con- 
tinue :— 

“A general grief spread with this news 
throughout the French army; but it did not 
equal the despair of the gentlemen under his 
command, who could in no way be consoled for 
his loss. ‘Alas!’ said they, ‘under what 
shepherd shall we go henceforth to the field? 


Where shall we find for the future a captain | 


who will redeem us when we are prisoners, 
who will reinstate us when we are dismounted, 
and who will keep us as he has done? Ah, 
cruel death, in striking him, we have all re- 
ceived a blow!’ But how could Bayart be 
otherwise than wept for by his own, when his 
death drew tears even from his enemies ? 
Scarcely had his people left him, when the 


marquis de Pescaire arrived, and threw himself | 


from his horse: ‘ Would to God, Seigneur de 
Bayart,’ said he, ‘that it had cost me a quart 
of my blood, so that [ had held you in good 
health my prisoner, for by the treatment that 
you would 
ave known the high esteem that I have al- 
ways had for your singular prowess. Since I 
have been in the army, I have never heard 
of a chevalier like you, and men of my na- 
tion have given you this praise—Muchos Gri- 
sones y pocos Bayardos’ The generous Pes- 
caire, on saying this, ordered his tent to be 
spread under the tree, and then assisted to 
place the good chevalier upon his bed and kiss- 
ed his hands. He would have had his surgeons 
see his wounds, but Bayart answered, that he 
no longer wanted medicines for the body, but 
for his soul, and begged for an almoner, to 
whom he might devoutly renew his confessions. 
‘France,’ said Pescaire, with tears in his eyes, 
‘knows not all she has lost this day in this 
good chevalier.’ Not being able to remain 
any longer with him, he replaced himself at 
the head of his light horse, leaving with Bay- 
art two of his gentlemen, to prevent his being 
offended or pilfered by any soldier. But of 
that there was no need, the humanity and ge- 
nerosity of the captain Bayart towards prison- 
ers, was not less known than his valour, and 
there were not six men in all the Spanish army 
who did not, one after the other, visit and pity 
this noble enemy. 


“ Bourbon, who was eager in the pursuit of | 


the French, saw him as he passed. Heaven 
stopped him to receive from the dying lips of 
Baytrt a reproach more terrible. ‘han all that 
the king and parliament had hurled against 
him. ‘Ah, Captain Bayart,’ said he, placing 
his foot on the ground, ‘1 have always loved 


you for your great prowess and loyalty, and am | 


greatly grieved to sce you in this state!’ The 
worthy chevalier gathering together his spirits, 
replied in a firm voice, ‘My Lord, I thank 
you; but it is not for me, who die a good man, 
serving my king, that your pity is necessary, 
it is for you who carry arms against your 
prince, your country, and your faith!" Charles 
de Bourbon, without answering, mounted his 
horse, and rode te stifle his remorse in the pur- 
suit of Bonnivet. 

“ The good chevalier remained alone, think- 
ing only of his soul, and after having received | 


ave received from me, you would | 
| Pescaire, into the church of the neighbouring 
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| the — viaticum, he — in an intelligible 


voice this prayer: ‘ Lord God, unworthy as I 
am, I have confidence in the promise that thou 
hast made, to receive with mercy the greatest 
sinner, if his heart shall have returned to Thee 
Alas! my Creator and Redeemer, if I have 
grievously offended Thee during my life, | feel 
the most lively repentance. I well know that 
though I should have but bread and water for 
a thousand years it would not suffice to enter 
into Paradise, if, through thy great and infinite 
goodness, thou didst not please to receive me 
there. My Father and my Saviour, I beg Thee 
to forget the faults 1 have committed, and to 
listen to me in thy great merey: pardon me 
according to the merit of the holy Passion of 
thy Son Jesus . . . He could not 
finish: his first exclamation, when he was 


| wouned was the name of Jesus, and in articulat- 


ing that name, the good chevalier sans peur et 
sans reproche, breathed his last sigh, the 30th of 
April, 1524, about six o'clock in the evening. 
“As soon as he was dead, the gentlemen 
who were left to protect him, carried him, ac- 
cording to the orders they had received from 


town, where a service was performed over him, 
in which the principal Spanish officers and a 
part of the army assisted. His body was after- 
wards given to Jacques Joffrey, his faithful ser- 
vant, witha safe conduct, tocarry itinto France. 

In its passage through the territories of 
Savoy, the Duke rendered it the same honours 
as would have been given to the remains of 
a prince of the blood. When it arrived in 
Dauphine, the regrets and tears which the 
news of his death had caused, were renewed 
with the most lively expression of sorrow. 
Never in the memory of man, had the province 
exhibited so vehement and universal a grief as 
that which for many months followed the death 
of the good chevalier. Prelates and their cler- 
gy, nobles and peasants, rich and poor, seemed 
each to have lost a father or a child. 

“ His relations and friends went to receive 
the corpse on the frontier, and carried it from 
the church to within half a league of Grenoble. 
There they found the clergy, the parliament, 
the Cour des Comptes, and an immense con- 
course of people. 

“They accompanied the convoy to the Ca- 
thedral of Notre Dame, where for a day and 
night, services were celebrated with as much 
grandeur and pomp as if Bayart had been, not 
the governor, but the sovereign of Dauphine. 
The good chevalier in dying had directed that 
his body should be buried at Grenion, in the 
tomb of his father and mother; but his assem- 
bled relations judged it more fit for his station 
as Lieutenant-General of the country, to bury 
him in the convent of the Minimes de la plaine- 


| lez-Grenoble, of which his uncle, the Bishop 


Laurent Alleman, was the founder. His body, 
therefore, was carried thither with the same 
ceremony with which its entrance into the 
city had been honoured, and placed under a 
simple stone, which, in default of any other 
epitaph, received not even his name.”—pp. 
474—475. 

This is a highly amusing volume, and we 
shall be glad to see it followed, as we believe it 
is intended to be, by the memoirs of the other 

















great ornaments of chivalry. Unfortunately, 
however, the life of Bayart was, from the first 
few years of his career, passed almost entirely 
in active warfare, and war must always be the 
same when carried on between kingdoms, 
whether the times be more or less refined. It 
would have delighted us to see such a man as 
the bon chevalier more alone in the picture, 
defending the cause of virtue and truth with 
his strong right arm, and appearing as their 
champion when they were comparatively de- 
serted by all others. But he is here one of a 
crowd, and the cause for which he fought 
righteous only by chance. His loyalty and 
valour were always glowing, but we see no de- 
termination to truth and holiness, independent 
of common soldier-like bravery. He was, how- 
ever, a man of considerable worth as well as 
courage, and his life contains many admirable 
instances of noble self-denial, as well as forti- 
tude and resolution. The shadow even of chi- 
valry has now long passed away, and we are 
little accustomed to meet with men like Bay- 
art, and the other distinguished chevaliers. 
They were raised for the age in which they 
lived. Their humanity shone brightly amid 


much barbarity ; but we should be sorry to see | 


the times come when warriors could be again 
regarded with the honour they once received, 
be their supposed humanity great as that of the 
chevalier sans peur et sans reproche 
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THE ANCESTRAL SONG 
A long war disturb’d your mind,— 
Here your pertect peace is sign’d ; 
‘Tis now full tide "twixt night and day, 


End your moan and come away. 
Webster.— Duchess of Malfy. 


Tuere were faint sounds of weeping ;—fear 
and gloom, 
And midnight vigil in a stately room 
Of Chatillon’s old halls :—rich odours there 
Fill'd the proud chamber as with Indian air, 
And soft light fell, from lamps of silver thrown, 
On jewels that with rainbow-lustre shone 
Over a gorgeous couch: there emeralds 
gleam’'d, 
And deeper crimson from the ruby stream'd 
Than in the heart-leaf of the rose is set, 
Hiding from sunshine :—-Many a carkanet 
Starry with diamonds, many a burning chain 
Of the red gold, shed forth a radiance vain : 
And sad, and strange, the canopy beneath, 
Whose shadowy curtain, round a bed of death, 
Hung drooping solemnly :—for there one lay, 
Passing from all earth's glories fast away, 
Amidst those queenly treasures:—They had 


been 
Gifts of her lord, from far-off Paynim lands, 
And for Ais sake, upon their orient sheen, 
She had gazed fondly, and, with faint, cold 
hands, 
Had pressed to her languid heart once more, 
Melting in child-like tears :—But this was o'er, 
Love's last vain elinging unto life ; and now 
A mist of dreams was hovering o'er her brow, 


The Ancestral Song. 
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Her eye was fix'd, her spirit seem'd removed, 

Though not from earth, from all it knew or 
loved, 

Far, far away:—her handmaids watch'd around, 

In awe, that lent to each low, midnight sound 

A might, a mystery; and the quiver:ng light 

Of wind-sway'd lamps, made spectral in their 
sight 

The forms of buried beauty, sad, yet fair, 

Gleaming along the walls, with braided hair, 

Long in the dust grown dim:—And she, too, 
saw, 

But with the spirit’s eye of raptured awe, 

Those pictured shapes:—a bright, but solemn 
train, 

Beckoning, they floated o'er her dreamy brain, 

Clothed in diviner hues; while on her ear 

Strange voices fell, which none besides might 
hear ; 

Sweet, yet profoundly mournful, as the sigh 

Of winds o'er harp-strings through a midnight 
sky; 

And thus, it seem’d, in that low thrilling tone, 

Th’ Ancestral Shadows call'd away their own. 


Come, come, come ! 
Long thy fainting soul hath yearn‘d 
For the step that ne’er return d ; 
Long thine anxious ear hath listen‘d, 
And thy watchful eye hath glisten‘d 
With the hope, whose parting strife 
Shook the flower-leaves from thy life 
Now the heavy day is done, 
Home awaits thee, wearied one! 

Come, come, come! 


From the quenchless thoughts that burn 

In the seald heart's lonely urn; 

From the coil of memory’s chain, 

Wound about the throbbing brain ; 

From the veins of sorrow deep, 

Winding through the world of sleep ; 

From the hauated halle and bowers, 

Throng'd with ghosts of happier hours; 
Come, come, come! 


On our dim and distant shore 
Aching love is felt no more. 
We have lov'd with earth's excess— 
Past is now that weariness! 
We have wept, that weep not now— 
Calm is each once throbbing brow! 
We have known the dreamer’s woes— 
All is now one bright repose! 

Come, come, come ' 


Weary heart that long hast bled, 
Languid spirit, drooping head, 
Restless memory, vain regret, 
Pining love whose light is set, 
Come away !—'tis hush’d, ‘tis well, 
Where by shadowy founts we dwell, 
All the fever-thirst is still’d, 
All the air with peace is fill'd! 

Come, come, come‘ 


And with her spirit rapt in that wild lay, 
She pass‘d, as twilight melts to night, “7 
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474 
From the United Service Journal. 


ORIGINAL OF THE SHIPWRECK IN 
DON JUAN” 

Ix indicating the sources which have fur- 

nished Lord Byron not only with the ideas, but 


with the very words in which he bas told his | 


tale of the shipwreck in the wonderful poem of 
« Don Juan,” we think we shall both interest 
our readers, and contribute a few facts to the 
history of contemporary literature. In doing 
so, we disclaim the slightest design to de- 
preciate the poet's splendid genius: it is easy 
to justify such appropriations either by prece- 
dent or reason; but there appears to us much 
singularity in the care and contrivance, (so fo- 
reign to his habitual frankness as to literary 
loans,) evinced by Lord Byron, to baffle detec- 
tion of his original in the instance we treat of 
—a singularity made more remarkable by the 
attempt to put his readers on a false scent im- 
plied in his insinuation, that the details of the 
shipwreck were derived from his “ Grandad’s 
Narrative.” 

In other respects, Lord Byron, in writing of 
a shipwreck, did wel! to consult the very words 
of such mariners as have given to the world 
narratives of their sufferings at sea ; for of such 
occurrences he could himself know little or 
nothing. The great rapidity, too, with which 
his poem of Don Juan was written, and in 
which a poem of that kind, to succeed, must be 


written, left his Lordship no opportunity of | 


collocating his words afresh; to say nothing of 
the loss in point of vigour and truth, which 
must have been sustained by any alteration 
from the genuine expressions and technicalities 
in the actual recital of the facts from which he 
drew his particulars; for the incidents which 
arise in such calamities as those in question, 
are unlike what any other kind of human mi- 
sery produces, and are not to be supplied by 
Imagination. 

is verbatim adaptation of what other men 
have left on record, touching particular facts, 
is not uncommon in the older writers, though 
modern literature prescribes the courtesy of 
acknowledgment. Some speeches in Shaks- 
peare’s “Coriolanus,” are nothing more than 
metrical arrangements of the very words in Sir 
Thomas North’s translation of “ Plutarch’s 
Lives,” first published in 1579;! and passages 





* In an article which appeared in the Lite- 
rary Gazette under the head of “ Plagiarisms 
of Lord Byron,” the writer says, “ The ship- 
wreck scene is merely a versification (though a 
very fine one) of the account of the sufferings 
of the Medusa frigate."—Page 122, vol. for 
1321. How the noble poet must have chuckled 
over the above erroneous pretence of having 
detected the source of the nautical information 
in“ Don Juan!" Nothing could have answer- 
éd Lord Byron's purpose better than what 
sportsmen would call a “ false scent.’ Indeed, 


he tried it himself, as we shall show in the allu- 
sion to his “ Grandad's Narrative.” 

+ Some of these transfers have been pointed 
out.n the variorum edition of Shakspeare ; but 
as this is a voluminous work, and therefore not 
always at hand, we will lay before our readers 








a remarkable instance of what we have assert- 
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in the immortal bard’s “Henry the Eighth,” 
are, with equal accuracy, taken syllable by syl- 
lable from Holinshed’s history of the reign of 
that monarch. 

The cases, however, of Shakspeare and Lord 
Byron are not exactly parallel, inasmuch as 
the plays of the former were written for per- 
formance on the stage, and not with any view 
to publication; though had he lived to have 
been consulted by his brethren, Heminge and 
Condell, upon the printing anauthentic edition 
of his works, he would, in all probability, not 
have left to modern critics the task of detect- 
ing the originals of some of his fine passages. 
Even Chaucer, upwards of four hundred years 
ago, was not content to borrow without ac- 
knowledgment. In his pathetic story of Gri- 
selda, equalled only, (and we say it reverently,) 
by some of the narratives in the Bible, he states 
that he was told it at Padua by 


“ Fraunceis Petrark, the Laureat-Poete,” 


though Chaucer does not seem to have known 
that Petrarch must have learned it from the 





ed, and which, we believe, is not indicated in 
the edition of the poet to which we allude. It 
is in the famous scene in the fourth act, be- 
tween Coriolanus and Aufidius. 

“fam Caius Martius, who hath done to thy 
selfe particularly, and to all the Volsces gene- 
rally, great hurt and mischiefe, which I cannot 
denie for my surname of Coriolanus that I 
beare. For | never had other benefit nor re- 
compense of the true and painefull service I 
have done, and the extreme dangers I have 
bene in, but this onely surname; a good me- 
morte and witnesse of the malice and displea- 
sure thou shouldest hear me. Indeed, the name 
only remaineth with me: for the rest, the en- 
rie and crueltie of the people of Rome have 
taken from me, by the sufferance of the das- 
tardly nodilitie and magistrates, who hare for- 
saken me, and let me be banished by the peo- 
ple. That extremitie hath now driven me to 
come as a poor suter, to take thy chimnie 
harth, not of any hope 1 have to save my life 
thereby. Forif I had feared death, { would 
not have come hither to have put myself in ha- 
zard."—.Vorth's Plutarch, folio, p. 232. 


“ My name ts Caius Marcius, who hath done 
To thee particularly, and to all the Volsces, 
Great hurt and mischief ; thereto witness may 
My surname Coriolanus : The painful service, 
The extreme dangers. and the drops of blood 
Shed for my thankless country, are requited 
But with that surname: @ good memory, 
Ind witness of the malice and displeasure 
Which thou should'st bear me: only that name 
remains ; 
The cruelty and enry of the people, 
Permitted by our dastard nobles, who 
Hare all forsook me, hath devour'd the rest ; 
And suffered me by the voice of slaves to be 
Whoop'd out of Rome. Now, this extremity 
Hath brought me to thy hearth; not out of 
hope, 

Mistake me not, to sare my life; for if 
I had feared death, of ail men i’ the world, 
I would have ‘voided thee.” 

Coriolanus, Act 4th, Scene ith. 
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Decameron of Boccacio, whose narration of | 


this tale, however, is infinitely surpassed by 
that of the old English poet; and, in like man- 
ner, Chaucer, in telling the tale of “ Hugelin 
of Pisa,” (Ugolino) distinctly refers to Dante 
as his authority. 

But toreturn to Lord Byron: the tale of the 
Shipwreck, if not the finest thing in “ Don 
Juan,” is confessedly the most popular; and 
this is owing to the very “borrowings” which 
we will presently bring to light. Behold in 
this the power of truth, however homely in its 
expressions, over fiction, however ingenious 
and brilliant! 
rather than invent, Lord Byron has framed a 
story which will go down to remotest posterity. 

The first passage which we shall take from 
the poem, consists of the 27th, 2th, and 2th 
Stanzas of the second Canto, and the reader 
will be surprised to find how closely the noble 


In being content to transcribe | 


poet has followed certain particulars in an ac- | 


count of the “ Loss of the American ship, Her- 
cules, on the coast Caffraria, June Lith, 1716,” 
imserted in the third volume of a work publish- 


| Mann, of London.” 


ed in Edinburgh in 1-12, entitled, “ Ship- | 


wrecks and Disasters at Sea.” 


XAVII. 


“ At one o'clock, the wind with sudden shift 

Threw the ship right into the trough of the sca, 

Which struck her aft, and made an awkward 
rift, 

Started the stern-post, also shattered the 

Whole of her stern frame, and ere she could 
lift 

Herself from out her present jeopardy, 

The rudder tore away: ‘twas time to sound 

The pumps, and there were four feet water 
fond.” Don Juan, Canto II. 


“Night came on worse than the day had 
been, and a sudden shift of wind, about mid- 


night, threw the ship into the trough of the sea, | 


which struck her aft, tore away the rudder, 
etarted the stern-post, and shattered the whole 
of her stern frame. The pumps were immedi- 
ately sounded, and in the course of a few 
minutes the water had increased te four feet.” 
p. 316. 3d vol_—Shipwirecks and Disasters at 
Sea.—Loss of the Hercules. 

XXVLIL. 
“ One gang of people instantly was put 
Upon the pumps, and the remainder set 
Toget up part of the cargo, and what not, 
But they could not come at the leak as yet ; 
At last they did get at it really, but 
Still their salvation was an even bet ; 
The water rush'd through in a way quite puz- 


zling, 
While they thrust sheets, shirts, jackets, bales 
of muslin.” Don Juan, Canto f1. 


“ One gang was instantly put on them, and 
the remainder of the people employed in getting 
up rice from the run of the ship, and heaving 
it over, to come at the leak, if possible. After 
three or four hundred bags were thrown into 
the sea, we did get at it, and found the water 
rushing into the ship with astonishing rapidi- 
ty; therefore, we thrust sheets, skirts, jackets, 
bales of muslin, and every thing of the like 
description that could be got, into the open- 
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ing.” p. 316. 3d vol. Shipwrecks at Sea.—Loss 
of the Hercules. 


MAIK. 


“ Into the opening! but all such ingredients 

Would have been vain, and they must have 
gone down . 

Despite of all their efforts and expedients, 

But for the pumps; I'm glad to make them 
known 

To all brother tars who may have need hence, 

For fifty tons of water were upthrown 

By them per hour, and they had all been un- 
done 

But for the maker, Mr. Mann, of London.” 

Don Juan, Canto I. 

* Notwithstanding the pumps discharged 
fifty tons of water an hour, the ship certainly 
must have gone down had not our expedients 
been attended with some success. 7he pumps, 
to the excellent construction of which I owe 
the preservation of my life, were made by Mr. 
pp- 316 & 317.—Ship- 
wrecks at Sea.—Loss of the Hercules. 

In the Stanzas immediately succeeding the 
above, Lord Byron leaves his researches into 
the details connected with the wreck of the 
Hercules, and finds something to his purpose 
in Captain Inglefield’s narrative of the “ loss 
of the Centaur man-of-war in 1722,” which 
will be found in page 40 of the same volume. 


SAX. 


“As they advanced the weather seemed to 
abate, 
And then the leak they reckon'd to reduce, 


* * * * * * 


The wind blew fresh again: as it grew late, 

A squall came on, and while some guns broke 
loose, 

2 gust, which all descriptive power transcends, 

Laid, with one blast, the ship on her beam 
ends.” 


XXAI. 


“ There she lay motionless, and seemed upset; 
The water left the hold, and wash'd the decks, 


| And made a scene men do not soon forget: 





- * * ial * ad 
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XXXII. 


“ Immediately the masts were cut away, 

Both main and mizen ; first the mizen went, 

The mainmast follow'd; but the ship still lay 

Like a mere log, and bafiled our intent. 

Foremast and bowsprit were cut down,* and 
they 





* It is worthy of remark, that in his first 
variation from the original text, the noble poet 
has committed an egregious blunder in sea- 
manship, when he says, “the foremast and 
bowsprit were cut down.” Now, when a ship 


is on her beam ends, every endeavour is made 
to put her before the wind; but if the foremast 
and bowsprit be cut down, she is then deprived 
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Eased her at last, (although we never meant 

To part with all till every hope was blighted) 

And then with violence the old ship righted.” 
Don Juan, Canto I. 


“ About two in the morning the wind lulled, 
and we flattered ourselves the gale was break- 
ing. Soon after, there was much thunder and 
lightning from the south-east, with rain, when 
strong gusts of wind began to blow, which 
obliged me to haul up the main-sail. Scarce 
was this done, when a gust, exceeding in vio- 
lence, every thing of the kind | had ever seen, 
or could conceive, laid the ship on her beam 
ends. The water forsook the hold, and appear- 
ed between decks—the ship lay motiunless, 
and, to all appearance, irrecoverably orerset. 
Immediate directions were given to cut away 
the main and mizen-masts, trusting, when the 
ship righted, to be able to wear her. On cut- 
ting one or two lanyards, the mizen-mast went 
jirst orer, but without producing the smallest 
effect on the ship, and, on cutting the lanyard 
of one shroud, the main-mast foliowed. 1 had 
the mortification to see the fore-mast and bow- 
sprit also go over. 
ately righted with great violence. 
broke loose on the main-deck, &c. &c.”’ 


Three guns 


the Centaur. 


XLII. 


Again the weather threaten’d—again blew 

A gale, and in the fore and after hold 

Water appear’d: yet though the people knew 

All this, the most were patient, and some bold, 

Until the chains and leathers were 
through 

Of al! our pumps :” 


* . 


Don Juan, Canto 11. 


On the morning of the 2Ist, we had the 
mortification to find, that the weather again 
threatened, and by noon it blew a storm. The 
ship laboured greatly; the water appeared in 
the fore and afer hold, and increased. I was 
informed by the carpenter also, that the /ea- 
thers were nearly consumed, and that the 
chains of the pumps, by constant exertion, and 
the friction of the coals, were rendered almost 
useless. "— Loss of the Centaur, p. 47 


KLIV. 
“ The ship was evidently settling now 
Fast by the head ; and all distinction gone, 
Some went to prayers again.” . : 


KLY 

“ Some lash'd them im their hammocks, some 
put on 

Their best clothes, as if going to a fair :” 


Don Juan, Canto I. 





of the only spars, by which this evolution can 
be possibly put into practice. 
Ingletield says, “he had the mortification to 
see the foremast also go over.” 


On this the ship immedi- | 


p. 41. | 
—Shipwrecks and Disasters at Sea —Loss of | 


worn 


Indeed, Captain | 
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“TJ perceived the ship settling by the head, 
the lower deck ports being even with the 
water. The carpenter assured me the ship 
could not swim long, and proposed making 
rafts to float the ship's company, whom it was 
not in my power to encourage any longer with 
a prospect of safety. Some appeared perfectly 
resigned, went to their hammocks, and desired 
their messmates to lash them in; others were 
securing themselves to gratings and small 
rafts; but the most predominant idea was, 
that ef putting on their best and cleanest 
clothes.” —pp. 49 and 50.—Loess of the Centaur. 

The incidents in stanzas 74, 76, and 77, are 
derived from the same volume, and are in an 
article called “ Sufferings of Twelve Men in 
an open boat, 1717.” 


LXXIV. 


“ But ere they came to this, they that day 
shared 
Some leathern caps, and what remain'd of 
shoes; 
And then they look’d around them, and de- 
spair'd, 
And none to be the sacrifice would choose ; 
At length the lots were torn up, and prepared. 
* + * * * > 
» ° * - 


LNAVI. 


“ He hut re queste d to be bled to death ; 

The Surgeon had his instruments, and bled 

Pedrillo, and so gently ebb'd his breath, 

You hardly could perceive when he was dead.”’ 
al * * 7. * 


- - * * * 


LXAVII. 


“ The Surgeon, as there was no other fee, 
Had his first choice of morsels for his pains, 
But being rather thirstiest at the moment, he 
Preferr'd a draught from the fast flowing 
reins; 
Part was divided— 
. . * * * * 


Don Juan, Canto Il 


“ They soaked their shoes, and two hairy 
caps, in water, and when sufficiently softened, 
ate portions of the leather. All these being 

| finished, they were compelled to resort to the 
horrible expedient of devouring each other; 
they cast lots to determine the sufferer. It is 
not said who was the unhappy person,” but 
* We believe that the aecounts which are 
given of men in this extremity, adopting the 
horrible expedient of eating the bodies of their 
fellow-creatures, are, for the most part, fic- 
tions. It is not solid food for which the suf- 
ferers in such calamities yearn; but water to 
allay a burning and maddening thirst, which 
renders the mastication and swallowing of any 
substance nearly impossible, and therefore not 
wished for. This, upon a little reflection, 
| would appear to be truth; and for the sake of 
| humanity, we are glad to find this opinion con- 

firmed by the testimony of a —— 
| living officer, who, having been with others in 
| an open boat many days, under the most dis- 








The Dawn. 


with manly fortitude he resigned himself to 
his miserable associates, only requesting that 
he might be bled to death. The surgeon of 
the Thomas being among those preserved, had 
his case of instruments in his pocket when 
he quitted the vessel; and his request was not 
denied. Yet scarce was the vein dirided, 
when the operator, applying his own parched 
lips, drank the stream as it flowed,” &c. Ke. 
pp. 356 and 375.—Sufferings of Twelre Men, | 
ec. 

We pass over many passages, in which, | 
though the resemblance is obvious, it is not so 
circumstantial as those already cited; and go 
on to Stanzas $7, 30, and %, wherein even the 
fine Dante-like picture of the father and son is | 
not the poet's, though so like his general style; | 
but is a mere versification of a fact simply de- 
detailed in the narrative of the “ Shipwreck of | 
the Juno on the coast of Aracan, in 1795,” | 
from the same volume. 


LAXAVITI. 


“There were two fathers in this ghastly crew, 

And with them their two sons, of whom the one 

Was more robust and hardy to the view, 

But he died early ; and when he was gone, 

His nearest messmate told his Sire, who threw 

One glance on him, and said, ‘ Heaven's will 
be done! 

I can do nothing, and he saw him thrown 

Into the deep without a tear or groan! 


Of the other boy, the Poet proceeds: 


LXXXIX. 
“ And o'er him bent his sire, and never raised 
His eyes from off his face, but wiped the foam 
From his pale lips, and ever on him gazed, 
And when the wish'd for shower at length was 

come, 
And the boy's eyes, which the dull film half 
lazed, 

Brighten'd, and for a moment seem’d to roam; 
He squeezed from out arag some drops of rain 
Inte his dying child’s mouth—but in vain. 


XC. 
“ The boy expired.—The father held the clay, 
And look'd upon it long, and when at last 





Death left no doubt, and the dead barden lay 

Stiff on his heart, and pulse and hope were past, 

He wateh'd it wistfully, until away 

‘Twas borne by the rade ware wherein ‘twas 
cast; 

Then he himself sunk down, all dumb and shi- 
wering, 

And gare no sign of life, save his limbs qui- 
vering.”’ 

Don Juan, Canto II. 





tressing circumstances, states that not only 
were the bodies of their shipmates thrown 
overboard immediately after death, without 
any contemplation on the part of the survivors 
of making the revolting use of them which 
Lord Byron and others have alleged; but that 
even some biscuit, which had been served out 
to the companions of our informant, lay unre- 
garded at the bottom of the boat, the sole 
agony of the men being occasioned by intense 





thirst. 
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“T particularly remember the following in- 
stances: Mr. Wade's boy, a stout, healthy lad, 
died early, and almost without a groan; while 
another, of the same age, but of a less promis- 
ing appearance, held out much longer. The 
fate of these unfortunate boys differed also in 
another respect. Their fathers were both in 
the fore-top when the boys were taken ill. 
The father of Mr. Wade's, ares of his son's 
illness, answered with indifference, ‘that he 
could do nothing for him, and left him to his 
fate. The other, whenever the boy was seized 
with a fit of retching, the father lifted him up 
and wiped away the foam from his lips ; and if 
a shower came, he made him open his mouth to 
receive the drops, or gently squeezed them into 
it fromarag. In this affecting situation both 
remained four or five days, till the boy expired. 
The unfortunate parent, as if unwilling to be- 
lieve the fact, raised the body, looked wistfully 
at it, and when he could no /onger entertain 
any doubt, watched it in silence until it was 
carried off by the sea; then wrapping himself 
in a piece of canvass, sunk down, and rose no 
more; though he must have lived two days 
longer, as we judged from the quivering of his 
/imbs when a wave broke over him.”—pp. 273, 


274.—Loss of the Juno. 


Proceeding in the story, we come next to 
Stanza xevit., for the detail of which the noble 
poet has returned once more to the “ Loss of 
the Centaur,” several hundred pages back in 
the volume. 

XCVII. 
“ As morning broke, the light wind died away, 
When he who had the watch sung out and 
swore, 

If ‘twas not land that rose with the sun’s ray, 
He wish'd that land he never might see more ;” 
* 7 = * o * 

* * * -_ ° * 


Don Juan, Canto I. 


“At length one of them broke out into a 
most immoderate swearing fit of joy, which lL 
could not restrain, and declared that he had 
never seen land in his life if what he now saw 
was not so.” p. 55.—Loss of the Centaur. 

In placing the above passages in juxta-posi- 
tion, the reader cannot fail to be struck with 
the singular circumstance of originals being 
derived from such distant parts of the same 
volume; as if the dodging about in this way 
were intended to perplex and defeat the re- 
searches of that inquirer who might hit on the 
clue. But, whatever may have been his mo- 
tives for this evasion, the skill and patience 
with which the illustrious writer selected and 
wrought his scattered materials, are at least as 
remarkableas the success which crowned them, 


—=>_—— 


From the Lady's Magazine. 
THE DAWN ;— 
A Scene on the Coast of Scotland ;—from Pro- 
fessor Wilson’s Edderline’s Dream. 


THE morning peep, 
Faintly dawning far away, 
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Slowly, slowly wins its way 
Through the window, buried deep 
In its gloomy glen of stone— 

A little point that shines afar, 
Like a dim discover'd star. 


Hark! the martlet twitters by 

The crevice, where her unfledg’d brood 
Beneath some shadowy wall-flower lie, 
In the high air of solitude! 

She alone, sky-loving bird, 

In that lofty clime is heard; 

But loftier far, from cliff remote, 

Up springs the eagle like a thought, 
And pois’d in heaven's resplendent zone, 
Gazes a thousand fathoms down, 
While his wild and fitful cry 

Blends together sea and sky ; 

And a thousand songs, I trow, 

From the waken'd world below, 

Are ringing through the morning glow. 
Music is there on the shore, 

Soft'ning sweet the billowy roar ; 

For, bold and fair in ev'ry weather, 
The seamews shrill now flock together, 
Or, wheeling off in lonely play, 

Carry their pastimes far away 

To little isles and rocks of rest, 
Scatter'd o'er the ocean's breast, 
Where these glad creatures build their nest. 
Now hymns are heard at ev'ry fountain, 
Where the land-birds trim their wings, 
And boldly booming up the mountain, 
Where the dewy heath-flower springs, 
Upon the fresh’ning gales of morn 
Showers of headlong bees are borne, 
Till far and wide with harp and horn 
The balmy desert rings! 


a 


| Morning Chronicle. 


From the Lady's Magazine. 


ANECDOTES OF A_ CELEBRATED | 
POET; from the Second Series of the Liv- | 
ing and the Dead. | 


Near Ashbourne, in Derbyshire, is the vil- | 
eee of Mayfield, where for some years Mr. 
Thomas Moore resided. There was no end to 
the pleasantries and anecdotes that were float- 
ing about its coteries respecting him; no li- 
mit to the recollections which existed of the 
peculiarities of the poet, or the wit and drolle- 
ry of the man. Go where you would, his lite- 
rary relics were peinted out to you. One fa- 
mily possessed pens—and oh! such pens! they 
would have borne a comparison with Miss Mit- 
ford’s; and those whoare acquainted with that | 
lady's literary implements and accessories 
will admit this is no common-place praise— | 

ns that wrote “ Paradise and the Peri" in 

alla Rookh! Another showed you a glove | 
torn up into thin shreds in the most even and 
regular manner possible, each shred being in | 
breadth about the eighth of an inch, and the 
work of the teeth! Pairs were demolished in 
this way during the progress of the “ Life of 


Sheridan.” A third called your attention to a | 
note written in a strain of the most playful | like a child with a new rattle! 
banter, and announcing the next “ tragi-come- | from my friend lord Byron, tellin 


dy meeting.” A fourth repeated a merry im- 


| delight and amuse mankind. 


| only a tailor at work on the premises.” 


celebrated Poet. 


| promptu; and a fifth played a very pathetic 


air, composed and adapted for some beautiful 
lines of Mrs. Opie's.—But to return to May- 
field. Our desire to go over the cottage which 
he had inhabited was irresistible. It is neat, 
but very small,and remarkable for nothing ex- 
cept combining a most sheltered situation with 
the most extensive prospect. Still one had 
| pleasure in going over it, and peeping into the 
little book-room, yclept the “ Poet’s Den,’ 
| from which so much true poetry had issued to 
But our satisfac- 
| tion was not without its portion of alloy. As 
we approached the cottage, a figure scarcely 
| human appeared at one of the windows. Una- 


| ware that it was again inhabited, we hesitated 


about entering, when a livid half-starved visage 
presented itself through the lattice, and a thin 
shrill voice discordantly ejaculated, “ Come in, 
gentlemen, come in. Don't be afeard! I'm 
This 
villanous salutation damped sadly the illusion 
of the scene ; and it was some time before we 
rallied sufficiently from this horrible desecra- 
tion to descend to the poet's walk in the shrub- 
bery, where, pacing up and down the live-long 
morning, he composed “ Lalla Rookh.” It is 
a little confined gravel-walk, so narrow, that 
there is barely room on it for two persons to 
walk abreast ; bounded on one side by a strag- 
gling row of stunted laurels, on the other by 
some old decayed wooden paling; at the end 
of it was a huge hay-stack. Here, without 


| fields, flowers, or natural beauties of any de- 


scription, was that most imaginative poem con- 
ceived, planned, and executed. It was at May- 
field, too, that those bitter stanzas were writ- 
ten on the death of Sheridan. There is a cu- 
rious circumstance connected with them; they 
were sent to the well-known editor of the 
Perry was staggered at 
the venom of two stanzas, to which | need not 


' more particularly allude, and wrote to inquire 


whether he might be permitted to omit them. 
The reply which he received was shortly this: 
—*‘* You may insert the lines in the Chronicle 
or not, as you please: I am perfectly indifferent 
about it: but, if you do insert them, it must be 
verbatim.” Mr. Moore’s fame would not have 
suffered by their suppression: his heart would 
have been a gainer. 

Some of his happiest efforts are connected 
with the localities of Ashbourne. The beauti- 
ful lines, beginning with those evening bells, 
were suggested, it is said, by hearing the Ashi- 
bourne peal; and sweetly indeed do they sound 
at that distance, “ both mournfully and slow ;” 
while those exquisitely touching stanzas, 


“ Weep not for those whom the veil of the tomb 
In life’s happy morning hath hid from our eyes, 


were avowedly written on the sister of an Ash- 
bourne gentleman, Mr. P . 
Those still exist who were witnesses to Mr. 
Moore's exultation when one morning he en- 
tered Mrs. 's drawing-room, with an 
open letter in his hand, and in his peculiarly 
5 pacer animated manner exelaimed, “ Don't 
surprised if I play all sorts of antics! I am 
Here is a letter 
me he has 


dedicated to me his poem of the Corsair. Ab, 





Nightingale Flower.— American Common-Place Book. 


Mrs. , it is nothing new for a poor poet 
to dedicate his m toa great lord ; but it is 
something passing strange for a great lord to | 
dedicate Fis book to a poor poet. 
Those who know him most intimately de- | 
clare that he has again and again been heard | 
to express regret at the earlier efforts of his | 
muse, and that on two occasions he endeavour- | 
ed to repurchase the copyright of certain poems; | 
but, in each instance, the sum demanded was 
so exorbitant, as of itself to put an end to the 
negotiation. The attempt, however, does him 
honour. And, affectionate father as he is well 
known to be, when he looks at his beautiful lit- | 
tle daughter, and those fears, and hopes, and 
cares, and anxieties, come over him which al- | 
most choke a parent's utterance as he gazes on 
a promising and idolised child, he will own the 
censures passed on those poems to be just: 
every year, indeed, will find him more and more 
sensible of the paramount importance of the 
union of female purity with female loveliness— 
more alive to the imperative duty, on a father's 
part, to guard the maiden bosom from the 
slightest taint of licentiousness. It is a fact 
not generally suspected, though his last work, 
“the Epicurean,” affords strong internal evi- 
dence of the truth of the observation, that few 
are more thoroughly conversant with Scrip- 
ture than himself. Many of Alethe’s most 
beautiful remarks are simple paraphrases of the 
sacred volume. He has been heard to quote | 
from it with the happiest effect—to say there | 
was no book like it—no book (regarding it asa 
mere human composition) which could on any 
subject even “approach it in poetry, beauty, 
pathos, and sublimity."" Long may these sen- 
timents abide in him! And as no man, to use | 
his own words, “ever had fiercer enemies or | 
firmer friends’—as no man, to use those of 
others, was ever more bitter and sarcastic asa ) 
political enemy, more affectionate and devoted 


as a private friend, the more deeply his future | 


writings are impregnated with the spirit of that 
volume, the more heartfelt, let him be well as- | 
sured, will be his gratification in that hour 
when “we shall think of those we love, only | 
to regret that we have not loved more dearly, 
and when we shall remember our enemies only 
to forgive them.” 


From the Lady's Magazine. 


THE NIGHTINGALE FLOWER. 


BY BERNARD BARTON. 


Fain flower of silent night! 
Unto thy bard an emblem thou shonld'st be : 
His fount of song, in hours of garish light, 
Is closed like thee. 


But, with the vesper hour, 
Silence and solitude its depths unseal : 

Its hidden springs, like thy unfolding flower, 
Their life reveal. 


Were it not sweeter still 
To give imagination holier scope, 

And deem that thus thy future may fulfil 
A loftier hope ? 
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That, as thy lovely bloom 

heds round its perfume at the close of day, 

With beauty sweeter from surrounding 
loom, 

A star-like ray ; 


S 


So in life’s dark decline, 
When the grave's shadows are around me cast, 
My spirit’s hopes may, like thy blossoms, 
shine 
Bright at the last ; 


And, as the grateful scent 
Of thy meek flower, the mem’ry of my name! 
Oh: who could wish for pronder monument, 
Or purer fame ? 


The darkness of the grave 
Would wear no gloom appalling to the sight, 
Might Hope's fair blossom, like thy flow’ret, 
brave 
Death's wintry night, 


Knowing the dawn draws nigh 
Of an eternal, though a sunless day, 
Whose glorious Roware must bloom immor- 
tally, 
Nor fear decay ! 


From the Lady's Magazine. 


AMERICAN COMMON-PLACE 
BOOK OF PROSE. 


Tuts isa collection of choice morceaux from 
the writings of Americans, and many of the 
pieces certainly reflect credit on their authors. 
As it is unnecessary either to analyse or criti- 
cise a volume which has not the recommenda- 
tion of novelty, we shall merely extract an in- 
teresting passage and an amusing article. 

Comforts of Retirement.—The illustrious 
Washington thus wrote to a friend: “I am 
just beginning to experience the ease and free- 
dom from public cares, which, however desira- 
ble, it takes some time to realise; for, strange 
as it may seem, it is nevertheless true, that it 
was not until Jately I could get the better of my 
usual custom of ruminating, as soon as | awoke 
in the morning, on the business of the ensuing 
day ; and of my surprise on finding, after re- 
volving many things in my mind, that I was no 
longer a public man, or had any thing to do 
with public transactions. I feel as I conceive 
a wearied traveller must do, who, after tread- 
ing many a painful step with a heavy burden 
on his shoulders, is eased of the latter, having 
reached the haven to which all the former 
were directed, and, from his house-top, is look- 
ing back, and tracing with an eager eye the 
meanders by which he escaped the quicksands 
and mire which lay in his way, and into which 


THE 


| none but the all-powerful Guide and Dispenser 


of human events could have prevented his fall- 
ing. I have become a private citizen on the 
| banks of the Potowmac; and, under the sha- 
| dow of my own vine and my own fig-tree, free 
| from the bustle of a camp and the busy scenes 
| of public life, 1 4m solacing myself with those 
| tranquil enjoyments of which the soldier, who 
is ever in pursuit of fame,—the statesman, 
whose watchful days and sleepless nights are 
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- ag in devising schemes to promote the wel- 
re of his own, perhaps the ruin of other coun- 
tries, as if this globe was insufficient for us all, 


—and the courtier, who is always watching the | 


countenance of his prince, in the hope of catch- 
ing a gracious smile—can have very little 
conception. I have not only retired from all 


public employments, but am retiring within | 


myself, and shall be able to view the solitary 
walk, and tread the paths of private life, with 


heartfelt satisfaction. Envious of none, I am | 


determined to be pleased with all; and this 


being the order of my march, I will move gent- | 


ly down the stream of life until I sleep with 
my fathers.” 
Indolence of a Divine. and Pleasantry of a 


Negro Serrant.—* Dr. Cooper, who was a man | 


of accomplished manners, and fond of society, 
was able, by the aid of his fine talents, to dis- 


pense with some of the severe study that | 
others engaged in. This, however, did not | 
escape the envy and malice of the world ; and | 
it was said, in a kind of petulant and absurd | 


exaggeration, that he used to walk to the south 
end on a Saturday, and, if he saw a man rid- 
ing into town in a black coat, would stop and 
as 


him to preach the next day. Dr. Chaun- | 


cy was a close student, very absent, and very 


irritable. On these traits in the character of | 


the two clergymen, a servant of Dr. Chauncy 
laid a scheme for obtaining a particular object 
from his master. Scipio went into his master’s 
study one morning to receive some directions, 
which the Doctor having given, resumed his 
writing ; but the servant still remained. The 
master, looking up a few minutes afterwards, 
and supposing he had just come in, said, ‘ Sci- 
pio, what do you want ?"—‘ I want a new coat, 
massa.'—‘ Well, go to Mrs. Chauncy, and tell 
her to give you one of my old coats ;' and he 
was again absorbed in his studies. The servant 
remained fixed. After a while, the Doctor, 
turning his eyes that way, saw him again as if 
for the first time, and said, ‘ What do you want, 
Scip ?\—‘ I want a new coat, massa. — Did | 
not tell you before to ask Mrs. Chauncy to give 
you one? get away.'—‘ Yes, massa, but | no 
want a black coat.’—‘ Why not ?°—* Why, mas- 
sa,—I ‘fraid to tell you,— Tell me directly.’ 
— O, massa! I 'fraid to tell the reason, you 
so passionate.'—‘ You rageal! will you tell me 


the reason ?,— O, massa! I’m sure you be an- | 


gry..—‘ If I had my cane here, you villain, I'd 
break your bones.’ The Doctor's impatience 
was highly irritated ; and Scipio perceiving, 
by his glance at the tongs, that he might find 
a substitute for the cane, and that he was suf- 
ficiently excited, said,‘ Well, massa, you make 
me tell. I ‘fraid, if 1 wear another black coat, 
Dr. Cooper ask me to preach for him !—This 


unexpected termination realised the servant's | _ , 
| gistering Clerk in the College of Arms, the au- 


calculation: his irritated master burst into a 
langh :—‘ Go, you rascal, tell Mrs. Chauncy 
she may give you a coat of any colour; a red 
one if you choose.” 


——— 


From the Asiatic Journal. 
SONG. 
Way dance the hours so lightly, 
That lately limped along ? 


Why bounds my heart so sprightly, 
And prompts the merry song ? 
"Tis Love that makes the spirits gay, 
And strews with flowers Life's toilsome way. 


Why is my wakened feeling 
Alive to others’ wo? 
Why down the cheek fast stealing, 
The tear so apt to flaw? 
‘Tis Love that backs each soft appeal, 
And hardest bosoms learn to feel 
Why is my soul so keenly 
Aroused to danger’s call, 
Scorning the man that meanly 
Thinks life is all in all? 
‘Tis Love that steals his votary’s frame, 
And decks him with the hero's name. 


Then deign, O Love, for ever 
To be my gentle guest ; 
And may thy influence never 
Be absent from my breast ! 
For aching Care and Sorrow fly, 
O matchless power! when thou art by. 


N. 











Witcrary Kuntelligence. 





_The Life and Adventures of Alexander Sel- 
kirk; containing the real Incidents upon which 
the Romance of Robinson Crusoe is founded ; 


| in which the Events of his Life, drawn from 


authentic Sources, are traced from his Birth, 
in 1676, until his Death, in 1823. By John 
Howell. Small &vo. 

Scenes of War; and other Poems. By John 
Malcolm. Foolscap 8vo. 

Biographical Sketches and Authentic Anec- 
dotes of Dogs, exhibiting remarkable Instances 


| of the Instinct, Sagacity, and Social Disposi- 


tion of this faithful animal. By Greek Ex- 
tracts, chiefly from the Attic Writers; with a 
Vocabulary. For the use of the Edinburgh 
Academy. 12mo. 

A Guide to the Universal Trader; being a 
Complete and Systematic View of the Monies, 
Weights, Measures, &c. of all Nations, with 
their Proportions to those of Great Britain and 
France. 

Tales of the Wars of our Times, by the Au- 
thor of Recollections of the Peninsula, will be 
published about Easter. 


An Allegory is announced, entitled a Geo- 
raphical and Historical Account of the Great 
Vorld, with a Voyage to its several Islands, 

Vocabulary of the Language, &c. ; illustrated 
by a Map. 

County Genealogies —Mr. Berry, long Re- 

thor of the Encyclopedia Heraldica, and other 


works upon heraldry and genealogy, is now 
about to publish, arranged in counties (begin- 


| ning with Kent and Sussex) the Genealogies 


of the present resident Families, with nume- 
rous Pedigrees, from the visitations of each 
county, and other authentic Manuscript Col- 


| lections. The utility of such a work is obvi- 


ous ; and it is, we understand, the intention of 
Mr. Berry to publish two counties annually. 
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